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THE LORDS OF LAUGHTER. 


By Louis F. Doy te, S.J. 


ATIRE and the sword have each 
played a part in the making of 
history; the sword, perhaps, a bit 
the greater part. At least, it has 
left a more visible trail. But (satire 
is the sword of literature, a sihging 
rapier beneath the steel wrist of a 
literary D’Artagnan in 
Whether the sword has flashed 
oftener on the side of justice than 
has satire on the side of sanity, is 
debatable. That satire has been 
more effective than the sword at 
times, is fairly certain. \Some one 
has said that half the world is ruled 
by fear of the other half’s laughter. 
The generalissimos of the laughing 
half are the satirists.\ To para- 
phrase Tom Moore rather freely, it 
matters somewhat who makes my 
country’s laws; it matters tremen- 
dously who directs my country’s 
laughter. The satirists, as a class, 
have not always been kindly or 
wise. Some few, however, and 
those of the greatest, have been 
fairly good Christians, fairly suc- 


motley.) 


cessful in hating the sin without 
ceasing to love the sinner. Some 
have even been able to laugh at 
themselves. 

Satire is not wit nor humor pre- 
cisely. The three-headed bauble of 
the medieval jester might have typi- 
fied the triune manifestation of a 
faculty unique to man, the rational, 
risible monarch of creation. All three 
are deeply rooted in reason, reac- 
tions of the intellect shocked by de- 
viations from the path of truth. 


‘The sight of a cock, head high and 


plumage ruffled, with his talons dug 
deep in earth, bursting his vanity- 
inflated lungs in the dawn, startles 
a laugh from Humor. Wit re- 
marks, “Rather nice of the old fel- 
low to bring up the sun for us, 
don’t you think?” Satire, driven 
to madness at being roused from 
sleep in the middle of the night, 
swears vengeance on the whole 
tribe of egotists, embalms poor 
Chanticler in the amber of a four- 
act play, and immortalizes him as 
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the type of egotism run mad.\ In- 
cidentally, he gives us a perfect ex- 
ample of the fallacy of post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. The fell purpose 
of destroying an abuse or vice is 
essential to true satire. Cervantes 
accomplished this under the figure 
of the crotchety Don. But whereas 
the pagan Aristophanes and Juve- 
nal would have left Chanticler and 
Don Quixote to welter, unshriven 
and unhouseled, in their own blood, 
the Catholic Rostand and Cer- 
vantes, in two very different cen- 
turies, permit them  self-redemp- 
tion by a noble acknowledgment of 
folly. 

Humor is a feather, while satire 
is a whip lashed with wit, intelli- 
gence at play. The humorist is a 
sane, healthy animal whose over- 
flowing spirits “do so joggle him” 
that he must laugh at you or him- 
self just because. \The satirist is a 
keen-eyed archer grown weary of 
watching Achilles strut or hearing 
Solon called the Just. Selecting his 
trustiest arrow, he tips it with the 
poison of laughter, marks the vul- 
nerable heel, and lets fly. This lit- 
erary big-game hunting calls for a 
steady nerve and a certain reckless- 
ness of personal danger; if the tar- 
get be one of the great ones of the 
earth, the archer may not live to 
shoot again.\ It was a lampoon on 
a lady in waiting to Queen Anne 
that indirectly sent Jonathan Swift 
into an exile from which only the 
Drapier’s Letters rescued him. The 
English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers catapulted Byron into a fame 
beyond the arm of vengeance. 
Otherwise, we might have been 
spared Don Juan but suffered the 
loss of the lyrics. A lampoon on a 
lord of the countryside sent Shake- 
speare away to London, and \the 
proudest boast of Aristophanes was 
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that he had dared to hold the mirror 
up to Cleon and had survived. | 
The first great satirist in that lit- 
erature whose heirs we are, and 
probably the greatest of all time, 
for many authorities consider him 
such, was the crowned king of 
Athenian comedy at its height, 
Aristophanes. Though satire proper 
was a Roman invention, the Greek 
comedy served its purpose well. 
Buffoon, high poet, censor of mor- 
als, patriot, subtle analyst, and lark 
of lyric melody,—Aristophanes was 
all these. But just here he inter- 
ests us as the shrewd mediciner of 
social and political ills. Little is 
known of the private life of Aris- 
tophanes; he shares the happy ob- 
scurity of our own Shakespeare. 
Happy the writer who has no biog- 
rapher! In the scant evidence at 
hand there is nothing to show that 
he was better or worse morally 
than his pagan contemporaries. 
Of more importance is the fact that 
his moral vision, as indicated in his 
works, was true, that his moral ef- 
fect on Athens of the fifth century 
B. c. was for the better. The Rab- 
elaisian coarseness that mars his 
work here and there was as much 
of the race and the times as of the 
man; he was pagan and Greek. 
The assertion sometimes made that 
St. John Chrysostom kept the works 
of Aristophanes by him continually 
might as easily be true as that Car- 
dinal Newman had an intense admi- 
ration for Shakespeare. 
Aristophanic method consists in 
the relentlessly literal interpreta- 
tion of a Darwinesque metaphor— 
the Clouds, the Wasps, the Birds, 
the Frogs, under cover of which 
some besetting public vice or abuse 
is flayed to the last shred of endur- 
ance; in the introduction of definite 
characters, real or fictitious or 























thinly veiled, as the embodiments 
of definite evils; in the heaping up 
of exaggeration on exaggeration 
until the whole structure topples 
to the destruction of its object, not 
blindly, but guided shrewdly as a 
practiced woodsman guides the fall 
of a giant oak toward a certain spot 
by calculating unerringly long be- 
forehand the resultant of all forces 
employed; in thrusting here and 
there into the inferior fabric price- 
less gems of lyric song or of master 
parody that rivals the tragic splen- 
dor of the original. He sweeps 
from cloud-hung peaks of beauty 
to the wallow of buffoonery with 
an ease that explains the dictum of 
Plato in the Symposion: “The 
Graces chose the soul of Aristoph- 
anes for their abode,” and almost 
justifies the opinion there expressed 
that comedy and tragedy were 
but different phases of one and 
the same genius, the convex and 
concave of the one paten of the 
mind. 

The Clouds, his masterpiece, is a 
bitter attack on the abuse of meta- 
physical subtlety, logic prostituted 
to the uses of sophistry to make the 
worse appear the better cause. It 
was an indictment of the new learn- 
ing of Socrates, who walks on air— 
in a basket. As for the injustice 
done the saintly old philosopher, 
we can only say that he fell victim 
to Aristophanic technique; the man 
suffered for the sins of his follow- 
ers, which were undoubted facts. 
History repeated itself some two 
thousand years later, when scho- 
lastic philosophy, the child of Aris- 
totle, was arraigned on the same 
charge. Close reasoning can easily 
appear to the uninitiate mere quib- 
ble and sophism. The abuse is con- 
natural to the system. The dan- 
gers of placing such a terrible 
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weapon in the hands of licentious, 
undisciplined youth, represented 
by the young Pheidippides, whose 
prototype is Alcibiades, thereby 
enabling him to strike his father 
and justify his action by sophistry, 
flout the laws of gods and men and 
justify his action,—could there be 
imagined a more striking parallel 
than the recent instance of the two 
lads who were enamored of a per- 
fect crime? It is quite an obvious 
comment on the eternal verities of 
morals, on the narrow circle of hu- 
man events. In the Wasps the 
craze for litigation, of a piece with 
the craze for hair-drawn distinc- 
tion, which filled the Athenian 
courts daily with numberless petty 
suits, is scoriated. The Frogs la- 
ments the decline of the great trag- 
edy even while it presents a mas- 
terly study of the weaknesses of 
the two leaders of tragedy, Eurip- 
ides and Z#schylus. Excellent 
parody is the supreme test of just 
appreciation. Nothing could be 
finer than the serio-comic traves- 
ties of mouth-filling tragic phrase. 
Incidentally, nothing more beauti- 
ful than the chorus of the shades 
could be desired. The Birds con- 
tains no thesis but is dedicated to 
general derision of the human race. 
It is a cyclopedia of all birdlore 
blended with an extravagance of 
fancy and riot of humor, presented 
in the form of unsurpassed lyri- 
cism. 

Like most satirists, Aristophanes 
was a_ conservative. Dreaming 
fondly of the heroic Greece of Mar- 
athon, of pure morals and simple 
life, he resented bitterly the new 
governmental policies of the dema- 
gogue Cleon and the endless wars 
that were needlessly sapping the 
strength of the State, the new learn- 
ing which enriched the sophist and 
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the shyster, the new manners that 
departed from the manly simplicity 
of an earlier and a grander genera- 
tion, the new religious thought that 


substituted Vortex for Zeus. He 
had at his command all the dread 
powers of bludgeon and rapier in 
a genius that knew no restrictions 
and no peer. He laid about him 
with a will, sparing not even the 
gods, not even his patron god Bac- 
cus, who is made a dastardly turn- 
coat in the Frogs. In so much car- 
nage there must have been some 
spilling of innocent blood, but on 
examining his basic principles we 
cannot help feeling that pagan 
Greece and glorious Athens and we 
are better for Aristophanes and his 
laughter. 

To say that the Romans were a 
humble race is not altogether para- 
dox. Humility is self-knowledge; 
the Roman knew himself first and 
best. The Roman centurion of the 
Gospel, with the pride of Roman 
purple coursing through every limb, 
saw God in the Nazarene, and from 
his haughty lips fell the epitome of 
humble truth which the Church has 
deemed worthy to be placed on the 
lips of the priest when in the act of 
receiving or of communicating to 
the faithful the Sacred Body of 
Christ, “Domine, non sum dignus!”’ 
Realizing that he was strong only 
to crush and to rule, the Roman 
borrowed shamelessly, gratefully, 
from every lesser nation to round 
out the perfect orb of a material 
civilization. Consequently, we find 
in the Latin literature much of the 
glory that was Greece transmitted 
through the more opaque medium 
of the Latin genius. 

But one literary species is Roman 
in its origin: the satire. Consider- 


ing satire as the light play of the 
levinfire of destructive wit, 


we 
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should rightly expect it from the 
Greek, the Gallic, or the Gaelic tem- 
perament. But (satire proper, the 
szva indignatio of Jeremiad thun- 
der that shakes tyranny and vice to 
their foundations, the leaping light- 
ning that sears and withers,\—this 
is an imperial thing, Roman-born. 
The majesty and pathos of Vergil, 
the felicities of Horace, and the terse 
bits of Tacitus grace the symposium 
of culture, but high, intellectual 
warfare is featured by flying bits of 
shrapnel from the arsenal of Juve- 
nal, the father of satire. Any doubts 
we might have of his satiric inspira- 
tion as too much aside from racial 
quality are swept away by the on- 
set of a personality that is at once 
unmistakably Roman, uniquely Ju- 
venalian. His clear vision, his grim 
realism, his fiery moral purpose, 
his unflinching denunciation, are 
Roman of the early ages. The rest 
is Juvenal. On a canvas of less 
than forty-two hundred lines he has 
crowded a more vivid, seething 
post-Augustan world of vice and 
luxury than exists in all of later 
Latin literature. 

The soul of satire is brevity. He 
is a satirist who can compress para- 
graphs into a phrase, pages into a 
sentence, volumes into a page. 


“Quidquid agunt homines, votum, 
timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago 
libelli est.” 


A million cutting things might 
have been said of the venal Roman 
populace of Domitian’s day. The 
legal mind of Juvenal, gathering 
them all beneath the burning glass 
of his genius, concentrates them in 
one curt phrase to cauterize the na- 
tional wound—panem et circenses. 
Bread and the games of the circus 





























are the measure of Rome. The cap- 
ital of the world is a cancer fed 
from the vitals of the provinces. 
He exaggerates at all times, with 
the exaggeration of caricature, and 
his sense of moral proportion is not 
infallible. Not a line, for instance, 
in this upright moralist disapproves 
of the established custom of slav- 
ery. Nor does he show dissatisfac- 
tion with imperialism as such but 
only with such rulers as have dis- 
graced the purple. Yet posterity has 
sustained his judgments founded 
on the austere principles of the 
Stoic school, and his contemporary, 
Martial, confirms them utterly. 
There is no laughter in Juvenal, 
save the laughter of the gods. The 
rapid pageant of etchings from life: 
Domitian the royal gourmand, Cris- 
pinus the sychophant, soft Virro, 
race-proud Blandus, the effeminate 
Nevolus, Paris the actor, Sejanus 


the fallen demagogue, Messalina, 
craze for money and_ upstart 
wealth, extravagance incredible, 


luxury, profligacy in high places, 
hypocrisy, murderous cruelty, bes- 
tial passion,—these were not made 
for laughter. As well laugh at the 
spectacle of a surgeon in the act of 
cutting away a putrid mass from 
the breast of a conscious patient, or 
at Macbeth confronted by the ghost 
of Banquo. Juvenal is the con- 
science of decadent Rome, speaking 
as one having authority. Ennius 
and Varro, Lucilius and Horace and 
Persius, in cleaner and earlier ages, 
could turn happy phrases on wan- 
ing virtue to apply the stimulus of 
ridicule; Juvenal, face to face with 
the Roman beast fully roused, had 
need of sterner weapons. Facit in- 
dignatio versum. 

Satire has never thriven in Spain. 
Only two satirical writers of any 
note appear in Spanish literature. 
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This may be rightly attributed to 
three causes: the gentle influence 
of the Church unbroken by the Ref- 
ormation, the vigilance of the gov- 
ernment over the press, and the ex- 
ceeding dignity of the Spanish mind 
itself. Laughter at another’s ex- 
pense can, among such a people, 
approximate dallying with physical 
danger. The wildest romancer is, 
or was, sure of a hearing, but the 
satirist never. And yet out of ro- 
mantic, stately, courtly Spain, at a 
period in which the most fabulous 
tales of knightly romance were de- 
voured by all from kitchen wench 
to grandee, from the inspired pen 
of a grizzled soldier of misfortune, 
who conceived and wrote its first 
chapters within prison walls, there 
came the sweetest, most deadly sat- 
ire of all literature, whose avowed 
purpose was to end forever the 
vogue of the romance of chivalry. 
The task would seem as hopeless as 
Don Quixote’s own when he tilted 
with the windmills. But beneath 
the wise, genial, sunny laughter of 
one who knew and loved his race 
and kind, the demon of infatuation 
went out of reading Spain never to 
return. Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra’s pen proved even mightier than 
his sword. 

When he said of Cervantes that 
he “had laughed chivalry out of 
existence,” Lord Byron showed 
what vast potentialities lie in an 
epigram. It is hard to tell which 
is the more famous, the chronicle 
of Don Quixote or the epigram. As 
a matter of fact, the gale of laugh- 
ter that is Don Quixote swept round 
the moldering tomb of chivalry. 
Chivalry ended with its reason for 
existence, the Crusades, some three 
centuries before the work of Cer- 
vantes appeared. The unwhole- 
some, gaudily colored, fungoid thing 
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that persisted in Spain and gave 
rise to a literature of high romance 
which threatened to undermine the 
nation’s power of distinguishing be- 
tween true and false (for many 
really believed the tales to be au- 
thentic history) had none of the 
virtue of chivalry proper but all of 
its vice. To the veteran of Lepanto 
and hard-bit captive of Algiers, de- 
spite his deep faith in man’s better 
nature, it must have been insuffer- 
able. He resolved to produce a 
romance that would surfeit the 
most insatiable, to pile Pelion on 
Ossa. Don Quixote appeared in 
1605. Not a book of chivalry was 
written after that date, according 
to general report, and but one was 
reprinted. In 1613 the second part 
appeared and sealed forever the fate 
of the Amadis de Gaula school of 
writing. In his own words, at the 
beginning of the work, “he had had 
no other desire than to render ab- 
horred of men the false and absurd 
stories contained in the books of 
chivalry.” 

If Cervantes had done nothing 
more than illustrate the right use 
of satire, he would still be the bene- 
factor of the race. The coarseness 
of Aristophanes, the iron realism of 
Juvenal, the malignance of Voltaire, 
are absent. He loves the Don and 
Sancho through all his sly laugh- 
ter. We feel that, unless he had 
great faith in the eccentric old Cas- 
tilian and a firm hope of leading 
him gently back to the ways of 
sanity, he would not have written 
a line. The very means which 
bring out the grotesquerie of De la 
Mancha accentuate the lofty mind 
and generous soul which have won 
the love of his dependents and re- 
tained the affection even of the com- 
fort-loving Sancho. The delicacy 
with which this feat is accom- 
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plished reveals two traits of the 
author: a secret sympathy with 
the true self of the honest old 
knight and an honest love for those 
high principles which extravagance 
makes absurd. He would be first 
to apply oil and balsam to the 
bruises of the oft-cudgeled old fel- 
low. He would infinitely prefer the 
society of Quixote to that of more 
complaisant types who, having no 
character, consequently have no 
angles which annoy their neigh- 
bors. Don Quixote, reduced to san- 
ity and tamed to the amenities of 
ordinary social intercourse, must 
have been a very lovable old man. 
He would not destroy him for a 
hundred’ prosaic, _island-loving 
Panzas. He would have shown him 
the same exquisite courtesies as did 
the Duke and Duchess. The Don is 
really a great character laboring 
under the overmastering infirmity 
of a noble mind. Sancho, the priest, 
the barber, the housekeeper, Doro- 
thea del Toboso, and all the rest are 
mediocre in all but their love for the 
Don, a background of Lilliputians 
for the Brobdingnagian proportions 
of Quixote. The term “quixotic” to- 
day connotes nothing mean or con- 
temptible but only an excessive de- 
votion to impossibly high ideals 
fundamentally sound. To make us 
love a fool or an ugly man, an au- 
thor must first love his own crea- 
tion, love him unto redemption. 
This is satire as it can and should 
be, satire that is not a blight, that 
heals without killing, that cauter- 
izes without leaving a scar. For 
that reason is Cervantes, noble in 
birth and in nature, grown sweeter 
and wiser and more tolerant be- 
neath the buffetings of misfortune, 
the proper representative of liter- 
ature’s most delicate, most danger- 
ous weapon. 

















The episode of the windmills is 
at the very heart of the tale. No 
other contains the elements of de- 
lusion, fiery gallantry, forlorn hope, 
and stubborn absurdity quite so 
plausibly. No other is so happily 
chosen for wild similitudes. To an 
unbalanced mind the 
white figures, the waving wheels, 
the creaking windlass, might be- 
come the very personification of de- 
fiant chimera, fit meat for knightly 
lance. It is such a delusion as a 
romantic boy might very easily con- 
ceive in mimic warfare. Gilbert 
Chesterton would make it very vivid 
indeed. Indeed, Chesterton has not 
fallen far short of quixotic daring 
in a lesser tribute to chivalry, The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill. His work, 
however, is rather a frank and 
piercing lament for the brave days 
of yore. There is a red-blooded ele- 
ment in knighthood that is infinitely 
appealing. Our gratitude is due to 
Cervantes that he preserved it to 
us by exterminating chivalry’s ape, 
the windy romance. 

We should expect to find abun- 
dance of satire in French letters. 
C’est pour rire! Fearless, humor- 
ous, witty, fastidious in artistic 
taste to the point of physical reac- 
tion against the slightest jarring 
note, prolific in art and artists in- 
dependent of mind and eager for 
fame, such a race must avail itself 
freely of the weapon of courtesy 
overtrained, satirical reprisal. 
French writers who have never been 
guilty of satire in some measure are 
probably as scarce as poets who 
never prepared for law or medicine 
before turning to verse. Towering 
above the crowd are Rabelais, D’Au- 
bigné, Boileau, Moliére, Voltaire, 
and Rostand. French satire is a 
terrible thing. It reminds one of 


nothing so much as: 
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towering, . 


“Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forest of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 


Could frame fearful sym- 


metry? 


thy 


“When thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand forged thy 
dread feet? 


“Did he smile his work to see? 
Did he who made the lamb make 
thee?” 


Rabelais is the Homeric buffoon; 
Voltaire is malignance. The ama- 
ranthine crown might be laid upon 
the dark brow of either for all that 
either did for his day or posterity. 

The satirist who could least be 
spared from the French is Rostand. 
Had he been animated by a moral 
revolt against an individual exist- 
ing abuse, his possibilities would be 
unlimited. He has all the dread 
powers of a scimitar guided by a 
Christian restraint. He does not 
wound unto death. Popular fancy 
seems prone to create myth about 
swashbuckling poets such as Fran- 
cois Villon and Cyrano de Bergerac. 
The dramatist, not being bound to 
the duties of a historian, is to be 
pardoned if he accept and utilize 
the myth, making of it what we 
wish the man had been. Cyrano, in 
the hands of Rostand, assumes 
quixotic qualities and proportions. 
The obsession of a nose shapes his 
life. The ruling weakness of 
wounded, vigilant vanity with re- 
gard to his gigantic midfacial fea- 
ture, plays havoc with a host of 
splendid other qualities of mind and 
heart, until serenity rewards pa- 
tience learned through suffering. 
He is splendidly absurd, distinctly 
lovable. Rostand has all the deft- 
ness of Cervantes, Thackeray, or 
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Sabatini, in casting an aura of 
charm about a rather unprepossess- 
ing character. It is high romance, 
but it is also general satire. Rostand 
teaches. A proud and highly sensi- 
tive nature, in a frenzied effort to 
shake off an incubus, leaps to sub- 
lime heights of sacrifice and quiet 
heroism. We are all Cyranos suf- 
fering from unsightly noses, and 
most of us deal with our imperfec- 
tions much as he did. Conscious 
of the consciousness of others, we 
continually seek to dazzle or bull- 
doze them into forgetfulness by 
prodigies of valor, of learning, of 
cleverness. We raise winds and 
waves but, when the storm has sub- 
sided, there serenely bobbing in the 
offing rides the buoy of our limita- 
tion, our imperfection, Cyrano’s 
nose. Simple acceptance and en- 
durance does not occur to us. But 


in the struggle to escape, hidden, 
unsuspected powers are revealed 


that enable us, when the crisis is 
past, to see in it a spur without 
which we might have been content 
to jog along in merest mediocrity. 
Out of imperfections is born the de- 
sire of perfection,—“faultily fault- 
less, splendidly null” is a hopeless 
verdict. 

But if Cyrano is greatness per- 
fecting itself in bitter struggle with 
a galling circumstance, Chanticler 
is fancied perfection suddenly tried 
by bitter disillusionment and re- 
vealing true greatness in final self- 
renunciation. The greater play is 
Chanticler. The Aristophanic anal- 
ogy is perfect in detail. The para- 
gon of the barnyard is permitted to 
raise himself to the loftiest heights 
of imagined importance that his fall 
may be the more crushing and his 
rising the more admirable. Who 
has not seen Chanticler? There is 
probably not a community in the 
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world that has not its favorite, un- 
tried son, who, if no golden pheas- 
ant enter his life to trick him into 
self-knowledge, if no nightingale 
come to disturb his complacency, 
will die peacefully on the bed of 
illusion to wake to truth in the 
world beyond. No man is great un- 
til he has gone down to London. 
No man has self-knowledge until 
he has gone into a far country or a 
far country has come to him. Chan- 
ticler surrounded by his blinded 
seraglio and charming dawn into 
being by the sweetness of his voice 
merely thinks in heroics; Chanticler 
battling without hope against the 
steel-spurred bravo who invades his 
demesne, Chanticler despising the 
venomous aspersions of the envious 
toads against his conqueror, the 
nightingale, is heroic to the last de- 
gree with a heroism which casts far 
into the shade nightingale and 
bravo and even awakens hidden 
heroism in the breast of the golden 
pheasant, who betrayed him. 

The curative value of a work like 
Chanticler is mitigated, of course, 
by the fact that it is not a specific 
for any definite disease. Unless the 
spectator apply the lesson to him- 
self, it is lost in the stream of 
events. As such, it becomes merely 
an exquisite social satire, a dra- 
matic genre which in some marvel- 
ous manner succeeded, a wonderful 
bit of technique which never could 
happen again. 

Satire is a last stratum in the 
formation of culture. When high- 
strung men grow utterly tired of the 
elbows of their neighbors in a 
crowded civilization, their recourse 
is laughter. That requires an an- 
cient civilization. In the whole of 
American literature, three centuries, 
there is not one towering satirist. 
The serious note is unbroken until 
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the humor of Washington Irving, a 
gentle thing meant to amuse, not 
irritate. In English literature 
Chaucer is the first humorist, quaint 
and elf-like, half-covert. In the 
whole range of neither is there any 
satire in the sense of a savage and 
sustained attack on an object with 
the fell purpose of compassing its 
ruin, with the one exception of 
Jonathan Swift. There are occa- 
sional sallies from Shakespeare, 
Byron, Pope, and others. There are 
the plays of Goldsmith and Sher- 
idan and the essays of Addison, 
Steele, and others who verged on 
satire. But these are all rather 
Horatian than Juvenalian in spirit 
and method. Laughter for its own 
sake or as a gentle nudge in the 
direction of amendment, is hardly 
satire. 

To digress for a moment: It would 
almost seem that in a very, very 
ancient culture, it is possible for 
satire to fossilize into wisdom. One 
half glimpses this in the Rubdiydt 
of Omar Khayyam. It is easy to 
picture the old Tentmaker as throw- 
ing off, in a mood of mellow aban- 
don, these cadent couplets of ma- 
terialistic melancholy, which were 
received by the crowd, first with 
laughter, then with a smile, and 
finally with a reflective shake of 
the head at their vivid half-truths, 
until at last they palmed themselves 
off on the Western world as religio- 
philosophy cast in poetic form. It 
would be, at least, a merciful inter- 
pretation. 

Jonathan Swift’s powers as a sat- 
irist are as unquestionable as are 
those of Rabelais or Voltaire. No 
political pamphleteer was ever 
more eagerly courted than he. So 
cleverly are the bees of malice hid- 
den away beneath the roses of alle- 
gory that children have pronounced 
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Gulliver’s Travels a rattling good 
tale, who never heard of Whig or 
Tory, of High Church or Low 
Church. So clear and smooth is his 
style that the occasional coarseness 
is rendered less offensive,—quite a 
tribute. The Tale of a Tub is less 
veiled. Without the key, it is 
meaningless; with it, it is mere 
cynicism. The Yahoos and the: 
Houyhnhnms are revolting and ob- 
scure. Since the Drapier’s Letters 
were not satires, the only satirical 
work of Swift whose purpose was 
worthy of his powers was the Argu- 
ment against the Abolishing of 
Christianity. Swift was a sincere 
but very unhappy man with a 
wealth of wit and humor which has 
hardly enriched the literature from 
a moral standpoint. His tendency 


was toward universal misanthropy. 
The words of Warburton with re- 
gard to the Voyage to the Land of 
the Houyhnhnms might be extended 


to the body of his works: “Where 
is the sense of a general satire, if 
the whole species be degenerated; 
and where is the justice of it, if it 
be not?” 

And so, if we have not erred with 
regard to Swift, Gilbert Chesterton 
being still very much alive, there 
remain but two candidates for the 
title of England’s Lord of Laughter. 
These are Dickens and Thackeray. 
In the scales of permanent moral 
achievement, either would out- 
weigh Swift. But is the moral in- 
dignation of Thackeray less real or 
is it merely more restrained? Both 
laugh at the laughworthy only, but 
Dickens alone flames with anger 
when inhumanity or injustice stalks 
across the page. His blue eyes 
blaze, and his awry beard quivers 
with rage. But the ironical smile 
of the scholarly Thackeray seems 
only to fade a little or grow sad. 
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It may be that Thackeray is the 
more long-suffering, knowing that 
he will not be mocked forever. As 
tireless as an Indian on the trail, 
as patient as a cat with a mouse, 
he is never hurried into striking 
prematurely. Higher and higher 
rise his Hamans before the won- 
dering eyes of the reader, from suc- 
cess to success, from unearned 
tribute to unmerited honor. Their 
triumphal progress seems immune 
to all check. Is the author asleep 
or blind? But a practiced ear 
catches the sound of busy steel be- 
hind the scenes. The gibbet is ris- 
ing, is ready; the trap is sprung, 
and justice is done, without recall 
and without comment. It is so with 
Beatrix Esmond, with Georgie Os- 
borne, with Pendennis in a meas- 
ure. Becky Sharp, enigma, is enig- 
ma to the end. She is one of those 
pendula that swing back and forth 
across the plumb line of morals, in- 
explicable, exasperating, intriguing, 
that cannot be approved, that can- 
not be condemned,—in short, like 
most real people. Dickens has few 
such characters,—his men and 
women are good princes and prin- 
cesses or they are ogres. Thackeray 
is the truer mirror; Dickens, the 
more enchanting. Thackeray’s fa- 
vorite punishment is deliverance of 
the soul over to utter banality; 
Dickens must wield the terrors of 
fire and death, scaffold and prison. 
Thackeray might have clipped the 
claws of Steerforth (had he ever 
conceived such a character) by 
marrying him to a dowdy woman 
with a fortune ample enough to 
support such an ornament, en- 


dowed him in time with numberless 
grubby children, and sunk him in 
a realistic hell of thoroughly do- 
mesticated and utterly futile con- 
sortship. The realism of Dickens 
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does not extend so far; the horrors 
of society’s upper circles were not 
familiar to him. Thackeray, of 
Oxford, of the salon, of the town, 
must have known realms beside 
whose Dantesque horrors the pris- 
ons and factories and dens of 
Dickens would have shone roseate 
with the promise of better things to 
be won by effort in new worlds. 
From the highest circle of all, the 
roads all lead downward, and there 
is no escape. 

And yet there is no mistaking 
which is the more permanent, the 
more universal, the more influential. 
Dickens lives while Thackeray is 
merely resurrected from time to 
time. The charge of cynicism often 
lodged against Thackeray should 
be mitigated to that of banality re- 
sulting from incurable realism. He 
is an accurate diagnostician. Our 
grievance is that he is not the good 
physician that Dickens is; he does 
not administer the remedy. Having 
pointed out the unmistakable symp- 
toms of an incurable disease very 
cleverly in seven hundred pages, he 
remarks, “Yes, such is life!” and 
takes his departure from a hospital 
ward strewn with wrecks. Dickens, 
on the other hand, has in nurses 
and internes, prescribes air, rest, 
sunshine in abundance, laughter 
and sympathy, prophesies cure for 
soul and body, and is generally a 
whirlwind of rosy optimism and 
great-souled faith. He works mir- 
acles and we like him. He begins 
by cutting away the gangrene of 
insincerity and petty vice with the 
scalpel of ridicule, after which 
nothing seems to him impossible. 
A vast number of patients receive 
an individual attention that has 
filled literature with such a pro- 
cession as no other physician of 
souls save Shakespeare can boast. 














They spread the wonder of his mir- 
acles abroad and become types for 
succeeding ages: David Copperfield 
combating discouragement success- 
fully, Micawber cured of dilatori- 
ness in an advanced stage, Uriah 
Heep who would not follow treat- 
ment, the Cratchitts conquering the 
ills of poverty, Sidney Carton and 
Nancy Sykes ridding themselves of 
moral bondage at the cost of life 
itself, Oliver Twist whose sturdy 
inherited nobility casts off the germ 
and emerges all the stronger from 
the struggle. To say that Dickens 
is maudlin, that these cures simply 
do not take place in real life, is not 
conclusive. There is many a grave- 
stone shining in the moonlight 
upon which might be placed very 
fittingly the epitaph: He knew more 
than his physician. He had simply 
failed to take his medicine. Dickens 
prescribes rightly, while Thackeray 
merely diagnoses. The latter is, 
perhaps, more categorically a sati- 
rist. But Dickens attains the true 
purpose of satire, which is to cure 
by the most merciful means the 
moral ills of life. 

Satire and tragedy, strangely 
enough, have more in common 
than have any other literary forms. 
Their purposes are practically iden- 
tical, though they differ in tech- 
nique. The purgation of the emo- 
tions of pity and fear, the Katharsis 
of Aristotle, wrought by the repre- 
sentation of man _ unsuccessful 
through his own fault in his strug- 
gle with the forces of evil, is the 
aim of tragedy. The casual young 
drug clerk, gripping his balcony 
seat, thrills with pity as he fol- 
lows the high-souled Scottish king 
along the downward path of ambi- 
tion to moral ruin and freezes with 
fear lest he should suffer a like fate. 
He resolves to avoid witches in gen- 
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eral. The satirist depicting vice 
and its consequences as ridiculous 
arouses a like pity and a like fear, 
though his theme be less exalted. 
This is not the age of tragedy; it is 
the age of satire. Yet, even con- 
sidered in itself, it is probable that 
satire is a better specific for vice © 
than is tragedy or the more serious 
drama. There isa glamour for many 
minds in the spectacle of grand pun- 
ishment meted out to grand crime. 
Ajax defying the lightning, Orestes 
pursued by the gods, Macbeth dy- 
ing in noble combat with the man 
he had mortally wronged, lose half 
their grossness when cast in heroic 
mold. Even the fearful catastrophe 
has an evil attraction extremely po- 
tent over unheroic minds. To such 
minds the darkly splendid picture 
of Satan, as presented in Paradise 
Lost, has a sort of dangerous ap- 
peal. In satire there is no such 
risk. To be made the jest of a jester 
is not alluring. He need not be 
feared for, who can endure it. 
Whatever else, he is sincere and 
determined. To be willing to be 
made a fool for Christ seemed to St. 
Ignatius the height of heroism. But 
though he desired it for himself, 
he was too kindly to impose the 
crushing burden upon _ others 
against their wills. This saint of 
God, a soldier and a typical cour- 
tier of Spain’s most pompous age, 
realized too keenly the dangers of 
ridicule to permit those to expose 
themselves to it who had not first 
been well tempered in the fire of 
spiritual trial. ; 

For these reasons is satire a ter- 
rible weapon in skillful hands. For 
these reasons is the king of satire 
derelict to duty if he take his re- 
sponsibilities lightly. \The humor 
of a people reflect its morals, but it 
is no less true that the morals of a 
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people are gradually shaped by its 
humor., There is no satirist proper 
in contemporary American liter- 
ature, and our lords of laughter, 
high and low, are too numerous to 
admit of a despotism, which is a 
state of health. Stephen Leacock 
and Donald Ogden Stewart, Ring 
Lardner and Irvin Cobb, have risen 
to prominence because they have 
chosen the right things to laugh at: 
the mild insanities of the novel and 
the drama, the ritualistic tyrannies 
of prescribed social etiquette, the 
crass egotism of invulnerable igno- 
rance, and the high lights of com- 
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mercialism and sectionalism. The 
novelists of cross-sectional contem- 
porary life are not half so helpful. 
Customarily they are classified as 
satirists. If so, they are of the 
school of Thackeray, not Dickens; 
the blight of banalism is over them 
all. They do not point the way to 
recovery. A camera can represent 
life as it is. If a painter do no 
more, what reason for his art? Life- 
as-it-is is a leper awaiting the touch 
of the master. The rosy glow of 
health should be the gift of the art- 
ist. For Life-as-it-is is not Life, 
but Death-in-life. 


THE PRESENCE. 


By VerA Marte TRACY. 


I HAVE an understanding with long silences— 
A solitude not drear— 

I know the subtle stir of empty vastnesses, 
And find it naught but cheer; 

For, ever above the muffled beat of loneliness, 
One whispers: “I am here!” 


I have a glimmer of far radiances, 
Like lamps unto my feet. 

I have a hint of warm Companionship, 
Making my lone hours sweet. 

I listen in the poised stillnesses, 
And hear His great Heart beat! 








T the western end of Kingston 

harbor, the Apostles’ Battery 
once stood. Close by the spot is to- 
day a little cemetery where many of 
Albion’s naval heroes were laid to 
rest, when the West Indies formed 
the scene of clashing fleets. In this 
out-of-the-way nook, a simple brick 
tomb, covered with a marble slab, 
still attracts more than a passing 
notice. The inscription runs as fol- 
lows: 


“Here lies the body of Lewis 
Galdy, esquire, who departed this 
life at Port Royal, the 22nd Decem- 
ber, 1736, aged eighty. He was born 
at Montpellier in France, but left 
that country for his religion, and 
came to settle in this island, where 
he was swallowed up in the great 
earthquake in the year 1692, and by 
the providence of God was by an- 
other shock thrown into the sea, 
and miraculously saved by swim- 
ming, until a boat took him up. He 
lived many years after, in great 
reputation, beloved by all who knew 
him, and much lamented at his 
death.” 


The remarkable story of this 
famed Huguenot and his fortuitous 
escape must be included in every 
account of the Port Royal earth- 
quake. Each tourist hears it before 
he sets foot on land, and he is fairly 
certain to recount it in his first let- 
ter home. A man swallowed up by 
the yawning earth and then thrown 
forth again alive! Is there any 


foundation in fact for such a freak 
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of nature? Not only does the inci- 
dent seem well authenticated, at 
least in substance, but it is only a 
single instance of the many strange 
and inexplicable happenings that 
occurred at the destruction of the 
stronghold of the Buccaneers. 

The Anglican minister of the 
place, an eyewitness of the truly 
terrible event, assures us that 


“Whole streets were swallowed 
up by the opening earth, and the 
houses and inhabitants went down 
together, some of them were driven 
up again by the sea, which arose 
in those breaches, and wonderfully 
escaped; some were swallowed up 
to the neck, and then the earth shut 
upon them, and squeezed them to 
death; and in that manner several 
were left buried with their heads 
above ground, and some heads the 
dogs have eaten, others are covered 
with dust and earth by the people 
which yet remain in the place, to 
avoid the stench.” 


Captain Crocket, writing from 
Port Royal three weeks after the 
event, corroborates this testimony 
almost in the selfsame words. 


“Several people were swallowed 
up of the earth, when, the sea 
breaking in before the earth could 
close, they were washed up again 
and miraculously saved from per- 
ishing; others the earth received up 
to their necks, and then closed upon 
them and squeezed them to death; 
with their heads above the ground, 
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many of which the dogs did eat; 
multitudes of people floating up and 
down, having no burial.” 


A letter from another survivor, 
written in September, adds a weird 
detail! “The earth when it opened 
and swallowed up people, they 
rose in other streets, some in the 
middle of the harbor, and yet 
saved.” 

Finally, Sir Hans Sloane, who 
had left the island shortly before 
the earthquake, but subsequently 
collected much valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, which he has 
preserved in his Philosophical 
Transactions, records a_ graphic 
description by one who survived to 
tell the tale. 


“Between eleven and twelve we 
felt the tavern, where I then was, 
shake, and saw the bricks begin to 
rise in the floor. At the same time 
we heard a voice in the streets cry 
earthquake, and immediately we 
ran out of the house, where we saw 
all the people, with lifted up hands, 
begging God’s assistance. We con- 
tinued running up the street, while 
on either side of us we saw the 
houses, some swallowed up, others 
thrown on heaps, the sand in the 
streets rising like the waves of the 
sea, lifting up all persons that stood 
upon it, and immediately dropping 
them into pits. At the same time 
a flood of water broke in and rolled 
these poor souls over and over, 
some catching hold of beams and 
rafters of houses; others were 
found in the sand that appeared 
when the water was drained away, 
with their legs and arms out; six- 
teen or eighteen of us who beheld 
this dismal sight stood on a small 
piece of ground, which, thanks be 
to God! did not sink.” 
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In the case of Lewis Galdy, then, 
the explanation would seem to be, 
that, having sunk in a fissure of the 
earth, before the crevice actually 
closed again, the inrush of the sea 
that must have surged up through 
every yawning chasm, hurled him 
forth and left him floating on the 
surface, as the shattered portion of 
the coral reef with its superimposed 
mass of buildings subsided beneath 
the maelstrom of the sea. 

Scientists would have us know 
that “local earthquakes may orig- 
inate in the outer skin of the earth, 
whilst a large world-shaking earth- 
quake takes its origin in the deeper 
part of the crust.” They tell us of 
the “movement of subterranean 
rock-masses of enormous magni- 
tude along a great thrust-plane, or 
series of such planes.” They ex- 
patiate on how, “from the focus 
many secondary faults and frac- 
tures proceed, some reaching to the 
surface of the ground.” Some of 
them even dilate on the “relation- 
ship between earthquake frequency 
and the wandering of the earth’s 
pole from its mean position,” and 
add for our enlightenment that 
“earthquakes seem to have been 
most frequent when the displace- 
ment of the pole has been compara- 
tively great, or when the change in 
the direction has been marked.” 

All this is, no doubt, true. But 
the lesson is entirely lost on the 
simple mind of the Jamaican negro, 
to whom an earthquake is just a 
trembling of the land, with ground- 
waves running like the surge at sea. 
He will tell you that “Big Massa, 
Him mashed de house all down,” 
because in his own guileless way 
he sees God’s hand in everything. 
Why should we wonder, then, that 
the frenzied mob can find in such 
calamities only the penalty of Sod- 




















om and Gomorrha, knowing as they 
do, from sad experience for the 
most part, the innate sinfulness of 
weak human nature, that finds a 
peculiar urge in the enervating in- 
fluence of the tropics, where no lo- 
tus is needed to cast a baleful spell. 

To the missionary, in sympathy 
alike with scientific lore and the 
God-fearing tendency of the native 
mind, falls the task of reconciling 
these two divergent views. It be- 
comes his part to restrain and calm 
the emotions of the children of the 
bush, that reason may gain the 
ascendancy over sentiment. On 
him, too, devolves the task of draw- 
ing good out of evil. Remaining 
undisturbed himself, in every cata- 
clysm or contingency, with Christ- 
like zeal and energy he must assert 
a leadership that will result in good 
for soul as well as body. 

More than two centuries had 
passed away, after Port Royal’s 
dread disaster, when the world was 
startled and moved once more to 
sympathy by another earthquake 
that cost Jamaica a loss in life and 
property that can never be fully as- 
certained. The missionary had 
spent only a few weeks upon the 
island at the time. He had heard it 
said that earthquakes were a fairly 
common occurrence there, but that 
they did but little damage as a rule. 
In fact, he had gathered the im- 
pression that the submergence of 
the pirates’ rendezvous had been 
largely due to structural weakness 
in the coral reef, rather than to any 
destructive force of the upheaval 
of nature. Tourists are not alone 
in their false impressions! He 
realized this before the day was 
spent. But now, self-satisfied, he 
stood at the railway terminal, 
awaiting the train that was to bear 
down to Kingston. 
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He heard the noise before he felt 
the tremor of the earth. Standing 
in the open, his legs braced well 
apart to keep from falling, this man, 
who had come to devote his life as 
a missionary in the Jamaica bush, 
felt all his scientific curiosity 
aroused, and a strange impulse 
stirred within him, to secure what- 
ever data the occasion offered. He 
noted the direction from which the 
land-waves seemed to roll. He timed 
the period of the shock and, with 
notebook in hand, calmly set down 
all that was taking place. He ob- 
served how the sound endured long 
after the earth was still again, and 
finally faded away in a south-east- 
erly direction towards the metrop- 
olis of the island. 

Modern scientists reject the the- 
ory once advanced by Joseph 
Priestley in the eighteenth century, 
whereby he would connect earth- 
quakes with electrical phenomena. 
However, to this poor amateur at 
scientific research, all unprejudiced 
as he was by previous delving into 
matters seismic, there was much 
that seemed akin at least to known 
phenomena of the electrical dis- 
charge. The sensation was that 
of standing on the poles of a 
large electrical machine, without 
the cramping of the muscles. The 
sound itself was more of sputter 
than anything else, not unlike the 
crackling snap of a_ high-voltage 
current leaping across a consider- 
able space. Then, too, as he noted 
later, the very crevices in the 
ground, with jagged edges and ir- 
regular course, reminded him of a 
huge shattered Leyden jar that had 
been overcharged and cracked in 
consequence. 

The weather conditions during 
the first two weeks of January in 
that fateful year, 1907, had been 
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extraordinary. The thermometer 
had fallen to temperatures thereto- 
fore unrecorded in Jamaica. This 
cold spell gave way to sultry heat, 
—a fact which led more than one 
to remark that such climatic eccen- 
tricities could only precede some 
serious disturbance, and that a hur- 
ricane or an earthquake might be 
expected. This forecast was veri- 
fied only too literally shortly after 
3:30 on that Monday afternoon. 

What had been a few minutes 
previously in the interior of the is- 
land a single continuous vibration 
of eight seconds’ duration, was felt 
in Kingston as a triple shock oc- 
cupying nearly half a minute. From 
the harbor, the path of the earth- 
quake was traced by the cloud of 
yellow dust and the toppling build- 
ings. First noticed far out to the 
west of the city, the center of dis- 
turbance entered Jamaica’s capital 
close by the railway station, swept 
rapidly along the line of Harbour 
Street, and then passed eastward 
by the Rock Fort quarries. This 
was the line of greatest disturbance, 
but for many miles the earth heaved 
and trembled until everything of 
brick and masonry was reduced to 
heaps of rubbish. Buildings swayed 
like saplings in a storm, tottered 
for an instant, and then crashed 
down with a mighty roar, burying 
beneath them a writhing, squirming 
mass of humanity, hundreds of un- 
fortunates who had a moment be- 
fore heard a distant rumble that 
presaged danger, but that passed 
unheeded, as its import was not 
understood. 

Mortar lost its adhesive power, 
and as massive walls became con- 
fused heaps of stone and brick with 
rafters and girders all twisted in 
mad confusion, the very impact of 
falling masonry with the tortured 
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earth still quivering in its agony, 
drove high into the air a dense and 
blinding cloud of yellow dust, that 
for a time obscured the sun, and at 
mid-afternoon added a fearsome 
darkness to the other terrors of the 
hour. Fire burst forth, and quickly 
swept the piles of ruins, licking 
along the dismantled walls, gaining 
fury at every instant of its course, 
and seizing on countless human be- 
ings as victims of its wrath. Many 
a writhing form, held fast in the 
débris, was licked up by the fiery 
breath. Many an_ unfortunate, 
utterly helpless to escape the on- 
rush of the flame, may have been 
spared the realization of his awful 
fate by going mad from fear and 
terror. 

On every side were strewn the 
wounded and the dying in their 
serried ranks. Hundreds on hun- 
dreds, they lay there, men, women, 
and even little babes. Scarcely a 
moment ago, all strong and full of 
life, they stood in health, now al- 
ready they were stiffening in death 
or writhing in excruciating agony. 

Straightway there burst forth a 
tortured, universal wail, or frenzied 
scream, that cannot be described. 
It made the hearer’s blood run cold, 
and caused the heart to stifle its 
throbbings in the human breast. A 
shrill, blood-curdling cry it was, 
like that of countless mad demo- 
niacs; a cry, such as may echo 
through the universe on that dread 
day when, wheresoever a human 
body shall be found, there shall the 
eagles also be gathered together, 
and in that hour when all the tribes 
of the earth shall mourn and they 
shall see the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven with great 
power and majesty. 

Truly, for stricken Kingston, that 
was a day of judgment! Men, 














blinded and gasping for breath in 
the midst of the dense cloud of dust, 
with stifling smoke filling the lungs 
and scorching the membrane of the 
eyes, stumbled madly over one an- 
other, as they aimlessly fled along 
the heaving streets, that were fast 
becoming blocked with wreckage 
and littered with the dead and dy- 
ing. The heart-rending cries and 
piteous pleading for help from those 
imprisoned in the débris for a time 
fell on ears deafened by the mad- 
dening scream of the frenzied popu- 
lace, and by the crash of tottering, 
crumbling walls. In that hour, 
every man felt in very truth that 
each slow-passing second might be 
his last on earth. What wonder, 
then, the scoffer of yesterday lost 
heart in such a moment of universal 
terror! What wonder, too, the voice 
of conscience often made itself felt, 
and purse-proud worshipers of 
Mammon, who through long lives 
had never darkened entrance to 
confessional, having come forth 
from what must have seemed to 
them the mouth of the infernal pit, 
at sight of a passing priest, sank 
down upon their knees, and then 
and there upon the public way se- 
cured their peace with God. Truly, 
the God of wrath and mercy draws 
good from all things! 

The work of rescue was begun at 
once, and continued with unabating 
zeal, while the fire swept fiercely 
northward towards a large square 
or park known as the Parade. More 
than once, when willing hands had 
all but freed a poor mangled wretch, 
were they driven from their work 
by the advancing flame, which 
seized its prey before the very eyes 
of the horrified onlookers, who 


could only bid a hasty word of fare- 
well and murmur a prayer for the 
poor doomed man’s soul. 


With 
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evening, the land breeze stayed the 
conflagration, turning it back upon 
its tracks, and giving the workers 
a breathing spell. 

All through the night of horrors 
the priests went wandering about 
the ruins of the city, penetrating to 
the darkest alleys, and everywhere 
dragging out from the wreckage dy- 
ing wretches, who not unfrequently 
survived just long enough to hear 
the saving words of absolution. 
The operation of grace was strange 
indeed! Many who had through 
life given bright examples of manly, 
uncompromising faith, were cut off 
in an instant. They had, it would 
seem, no need of sacraments! It 
was the poor wayward souls, souls 
that had spurned those sacraments 
during long years, that lived just 
long enough to enable God’s min- 
ister to set them on the narrow way 
that leads to life eternal. 

Tuesday morning found the city 
desolate beyond description. All 
through the night, crowds of blacks, 
in a perfect frenzy of religious fer- 
vor, had paraded the main thor- 
oughfares, singing hymns and cry- 
ing aloud for mercy. Every few 
hours, fresh shocks were expe- 
rienced, and at two o’clock in the 
morning a particularly severe tre- 
mor occurred. This added to the 
furor of the startled populace and 
almost drove the blacks to despera- 
tion, as their wails and cries burst 
forth with redoubled terror. 

With the return of daylight every 
effort was made to remove the dead. 
Trenches were dug in the cemeteries 
for the identified bodies, while the 
countless who were unknown were 
buried in the open fields. The two- 
wheeled city dump-carts were called 
into requisition, and as they drove 
through the streets, the bodies were 
hastily thrown into them in heaps. 
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The mangled, half-charred remains 
of men, women, and children, clad 
only in rags and burned tatters, 
were cast together without a sheet 
to hide them from view. All day 
long the work continued, but when 
night again closed in, the city still 
resembled a battlefield strewn with 
its ghastly dead. On the morrow, 
to prevent a pestilence, even this 
crude method of burial had to be 
abandoned, and the bodies of man 
and beast alike were piled up along 
the streets, and saturated with oil 
and turpentine. A torch was then 
applied, and all through the suc- 
ceeding moonless nights these burn- 
ing corpses furnished the only illu- 
mination in stricken Kingston. 

To one who stood upon a rising 
slope, and gazed down on that 
gruesome spectacle, the sluggish 
cloud of brownish-yellow smoke 
seemed like a funeral pall, as it set- 
tled over the ruin heaps. The 


brighter spots beneath, each mark- 
ing a ghastly pyre, carried his spirit 
back to the days of Christian mar- 
tyrs, when the streets of Nero’s Im- 
perial City were lighted by human 


torches. To him thus wrapped in 
reverie, the cries and moans that 
piteously smote the ear were but the 
echo of suffering Christianity, and 
his soul was borne aloft above the 
turmoil and desolation of the scene, 
and in the starlit heavens he fancied 
angelic choirs welcoming each mar- 
tyr-band as they trooped upwards 
with palms in hand, palms freshly 
plucked amid the torture fires of 
heathen Rome, to lay their lowly 
sacrifice, the very immolation of 
themselves, before the fair white 
throne of the Triune God, in testi- 
mony to the Christ. 

But his dream is shattered. The 
Southern Cross shines not on Rome. 
The distant murmur of the waves 
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is not the Tiber fretting at its 
banks. It is the Caribbean that 
moans her loss, and pounds and 
rages along the Palisades, as if she 
fain would wipe this ugly scene 
from off the wasted plain, and deep 
within her bosom engulf the rem- 
nants left by devastation’s hand; 
even as she did of old put an end to 
the gross revels of the Buccaneers, 
by sweeping their proud city from 
its coral hold. No, this cannot be 
Rome! Nor are these pyres that 
light the city’s street with baleful 
glare, the sacrificial altars of the 
saints. Poor souls! How few of 
these, our dead, had even a chance 
to think of God before they passed 
to judgment! Stricken of a sudden, 
confused by the weird upheaval of 
the ground, distracted by the 
groans of grinding rocks deep down 
within the tortured earth, the air 
itself a turmoil of débris, what 
chance had one to raise a penitent 
heart to God, and seek forgiveness 
in the hour of need? For most, it 
was an instant’s change from life 
to death, a tottering step from the 
flesh to the spirit world, a passage 
into the dread hereafter without a 
guiding hand to lead the way. 

The mountain breeze has fresh- 
ened, and seaward sweeps the cries 
and tearful moans of all the home- 
less ones, who in their thousands 
crowd each open space. The night 
air has grown colder, and chills the 
watcher’s blood. A shudder shakes 
his frame, and he passes his hand 
across his brow to banish if he may 
the haunting dread. But hark! 
That wail was from a little child. 
Yes, innocent one, you too must feel 
the pangs of hunger as they gnaw 
cruelly. You too must know the 
sorrows of this night. You too 
must shiver in the cold. For you, 
no less than we, must share the 

















guilt of that primeval fall, and with 
us now must you too divide the 
curse that fell upon the human 
race, incurring with sin the wages 
meted out, which must mean death 
and countless other evils. 

It was while the dead were being 
hurried out to burial that the mis- 
sionary from the bush finally 
reached Kingston by way of the 
Spanishtown road. He had expected 
to find the roadway blocked by 
fugitives from the doomed city. 
Crowds there were, it is true, flock- 
ing along the roads, but almost 
every face was turned towards the 
cloud of smoke that was rolling 
heavenwards. By the wayside 
might be seen scattered here and 
there stolid figures squatting on the 
ground, chin resting between the 
hands, and eyes fixed with a look of 
blank despair gazing unseeingly 
into space. Entirely oblivious of 
all around them, they had dropped 
down the preceding night footsore 
and weary, and utterly stunned by 
the terrible calamity that had over- 
taken them. These unfortunates, 
who were often sole survivors of 
entire families, noted as [ittle the 
bright rays of the morning sun as 
they had the dragging hours of the 
night of horror. But the family 
breakfast fire was nowhere to be 
seen; the family household goods 
were likewise wanting from the pic- 
ture. In fact, no families were 
either flying from the city or camp- 
ing by the roadside. And why was 
this? Because there was scarcely 
a family in Kingston that was not 
seeking through the ruins for their 
nearest and dearest; because the 
family that had no one to bury and 
mourn for had probably been com- 
pletely obliterated. 

As the missionary approached 
Kingston, he met the ghastly line 
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of city carts bearing their grue- 
some burden to the unmarked 
graves. One cart drove past. A 
single form was stretched there stiff 
in death. Even as he looked with 
reverential awe, he saw upon fhe 
bare protruding feet the grayish 
dust of the country highway, and 
he recognized in this the mark of 
the poor country peasant who had 
but two days since, departed from 
her mountain home to sell her little 
food stuff in the city mart. He pic- 
tured her departure from the 
thatched hovel that she called home, 
leaving behind her bright-eyed little 
ones who were perhaps dependent 
on her care alone. The sun had 
dropped behind the overhanging 
crag that protected the humble gar- 
den from the mountain blast, and 
fleeting shadows had _ quickly 
yielded to the shades of night, for 
in this land the twilight is but brief. 
Girding up her dress around the 
waist, so that it fell below the knee 
and little more, this daughter of the 
mountain-side had raised upon her 
head her pannier of yams, a load 
perhaps of ninety pounds or so, and 
then with long and easy stride had 
started for the Kingston market 
some thirty miles away, to sell her 
produce for a trifling sum. Then 
would she make her necessary pur- 
chases, not losing a chance to haggle 
at the price, and the following 
night trudge back again to her 
mountain home, to till her garden 
for another week. Thus for many 
seasons had she toiled and labored 
without cease, but with this last 
night’s lengthy journey, closed her 
earthly pilgrimage. Yesterday, even 
as she was about to retrace her 
steps, the shattered building had 
caught her in its fall, and God had 
called away the patient, suffering 
spirit. 
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The missionary brushed away a 
tear, and in his reverie pictured to 
himself the morrow of the accident 
high up in the mountain fastness. 
The little dusky forms gather 
around the hovel door, watching 
the opening in the bush that marks 
the path that leads through devious 
windings to the public way. She 
has never stayed away so long be- 
fore. They had felt the tremor of 
the earth on yesterday, and had 
huddled close together in unfeigned 
terror. They had spent the night 
there weeping in their fear, till kind 
nature soothed them with her slum- 
bers. And now this morning, as the 
hours pass away, and the sun 
climbs higher in the clear and 
cloudless sky, they vainly watch the 
opening in the bush. At length, 
grown weary and sore afraid, slowly 
they creep in single file adown the 
narrow path, to stand there by the 


public road and gaze in silence 
along the dusty thoroughfare, and 
wait, and wait, but all in vain, until 
the darkening shadows warn them 


that another day is spent. Then 
wearily up the path they climb 
again, worn from hunger, and faint 
from fear, to forage in the garden 
for themselves. And the harsh cry 
of the croaking lizard mocks the 
sorrow of the little orphans. One 
by one the stars peep out in the 
moonless sky and seem to start 
from out the heavens with very 
brilliancy, and the mountain breeze 
sighs mournfully through the 
fronded palms, and in turn each 
little weary head bows down with 
grief and sinks to rest within the 
cheerless hovel that was but yester- 
day their peaceful home. 

With an effort the missionary 
called back his wandering thoughts. 
His face was now set towards the 
city. He had a part to play, and he 
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hastened to join his brother mis- 
sionaries in their work of priestly 
charity. 

Entering Kingston by North 
Street, his way led him by the Gen- 
eral Hospital. Here was another 
terrible spectacle. A long line of 
wounded were being carried 
through the gate. Wretched, man- 
gled forms they were, with limbs 
crushed and_ disfigured faces. 
Wheelbarrows, handcarts, boards, 
had been pressed into service, or 
even more frequently, shutters 
wrested perhaps from the ruins of 
the very building that had crushed 
the sufferer in its fall. No com- 
plaining was heard. No murmurs 
were uttered. Not a single outcry 
of pain or anguish! A stoical spirit 
pervaded all. Even the bystanders 
seemed stunned. Silently, yet piti- 
fully, they gazed into the face of 
each poor wretch who was carried 
past; gazed with an anxious, long- 
ing look, in quest of the loved one 
who had disappeared and of whom 
they could find no trace. 

During that same Tuesday morn- 
ing rumor had it that another 
shock would occur at noon. As the 
hour approached, the people became 
almost mad with excitement and 
terror. Every little while a minor 
tremor was felt, and, strange to say, 
almost at the time predicted a 
shock of more than ordinary vi- 
olence took place. Many fell on 
their knees in silent prayer, but the 
rude rabble, now actually driven to 
desperation, once more gave forth 
that hideous blood-curdling scream 
of mad despair. All through the 
day the parading blacks had in- 
creased the intensity of their song, 
which rose now to a higher pitch of 
frenzy. 

Truly it was at moments such as 
this that one was forced to appre- 














ciate the power of the Catholic 
Church, and to realize the soothing 
and consoling influence she pos- 
sesses over her confiding children. 
As the earth began to tremble, you 
could pick out almost every Cath- 
olic in the midst of the terror-crazed 
crowd. Silently they stood, nay, 
reverentially collected in thought, 
or with a sign of the cross, sinking 
on their knees, their hearts went up 
to God in earnest prayer. One 
little black fellow, above all, at- 
tracted the missionary’s attention. 
His tense face was turned upwards 
with a look of beseeching tender- 
ness; his hands were tightly clasped 
upon his breast, and he was ev- 
idently utterly oblivious of all 
around. A lad of twelve he might 
have been, and a Catholic little more 
than a month or two. Yet the faith 
within that dusky little breast was 
strong, and the beholder could 
never forget the impression of that 
boy’s face—its simple pleading, 
yearning, almost pitiful supplica- 
tion, without a muscle moving, 
rapt in confident supplication of 
the God Most High, Whose power 
might command the very elements. 

Towards evening new rumors 
added fresh terrors to the hungry, 
weary, desponding multitude. It 
was reported that a tidal wave that 
night would sweep into the sea the 
remnants of the city; and it was 
added that the only place of safety 
would be the rising ground beyond 
the town. The apparent fulfillment 
of the morning’s prophecy had 
aroused the credulity of the multi- 
tude, and an immense throng now 
broke into a mad rush for the zone 
of promised safety. The wounded 
and the dying were ruthlessly 
dragged forth, and God alone knows 
the number who succumbed to the 
fatigues and terrors of that night. 
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No one could withstand the wild 
torrent of humanity as it swept to 
the northward. No mind was open 


to reason in that hour. Grim deter- 
mination was stamped on the des- 
perate faces of the frightened peo- 
ple, who struggled on, dragging 
their wounded along with them. 
And so the city was left deserted 
on Tuesday night, and one who was 
in position to make comparison re- 
marked that a walk through Kings- 
ton then reminded him of a visit to 
Pompeii; the resemblance being 
perfect. There was the same vast, 
silent area of narrow deserted 
streets, with blocks of one-storied 
houses all roofless and in ruins, and 
emptied of everything. Deep fis- 
sures extended everywhere. 

All through the night the song of 
thousands of blacks, gathered on 
the race course, rose high in air, 
and beat unceasingly against the 
gates of heaven, a prayer for mercy 
from the hearts of poor deluded 
creatures. 

With the return of dawn, the 
multitude again flocked into the 
city. Weary almost to exhaustion, 
excited even unto frenzy, the unfor- 
tunates straggled back to suffer for 
another day the pangs of hunger, 
yes, and for a time the agony of 
thirst as well. The reservoirs were 
almost empty, and as a precaution 
against helplessness in case of fu- 
ture fires, the water supply was shut 
off until noon. The officials threw 
open to the hungry multitude what- 
ever relief was at their disposal, but 
it was many days before anything 
like order could be restored. 

And through all these days of 
mad confusion and distress, one 
memory the missionary must ever 
keep with him—the touching fidel- 
ity of the serving class, who seemed 
at times unmindful of their own 
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miseries in seeking food and trifling 
comforts for master or mistress in 
distress. At one of the convents, a 
black fellow was working at the 
rescue of some of the Sisters who 
had been caught beneath a fallen 
wall. Word was brought to him 
that his own child had been killed. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
continued at his task. His child 
had gone to Massa God. He could 
do nothing for her now. His duty 
was with the Sisters. 

Around the residence of the mis- 
sionaries, a number of black and 
coolie boys had been employed in 
domestic duties. With like fidelity 
they stood faithfully at their posts 
day and night. But the brightest 
example of them all was little Alan, 
the porter, a lad of about fourteen 
years. Part brown and part coolie, 


though he was, there dwelt within 
a spirit that made of him a martyr 


of duty. Of frail constitution, he 
was yet a child in many ways, but 
mature judgment rendered him in- 
valuable in his position of porter. 
Immediately after the earthquake 
he had been sent to see if his peo- 
ple had escaped. Satisfied on this 
point, he quickly hastened back to 
the ruins of the residence, and dur- 
ing the succeeding days proved 
himself almost indispensable in di- 
recting the crowds of famished Ja- 
maicans, who daily flocked to the 
priests for help. 

But the little fellow’s noble work 
was destined to be short-lived. One 
day a howling mob of beggars 
gathered outside the barred gate, 
while the Fathers were scattered 
about the city on their errands of 
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mercy. This puny child alone held 
the mob in restraint and prevented 
them from breaking in and looting 
the premises. But the effort was 
too much. Crushed and bruised, 
he sank down at his post, a ready 
victim and truly a martyr to duty. 
The strain brought on a violent at- 
tack of fever, that in Jamaica is 
called “black water fever.” This 
augmented the internal injuries 
caused by the mob crushing him at 
the gate, and soon cut short the 
young life that gave such promise. 
The little hero died after two days 
of suffering. Strengthened by fhe 
reception of the sacraments, he 
quietly passed to his reward, leav- 
ing a void in the community, which 
will long cherish the remembrance 
of him who must be regarded as a 
martyr in their behalf. 

When Jamaica’s earthquake- 
story, then, is told, not Lewis Galdy, 
but faithful little Alan Birbeck 
should be the one whose name is 
kept in fondest memory. The 
former truly survived an earth- 
quake through a freak of nature, 
but the latter through the conquest 
of poor weak human nature gave 
up his life in fulfillment of his duty 
amid the terrors of another quake. 
The former’s grave with its monu- 
ment and inscription leaves record 
that he was beloved in life. Over 
the mound where rests the little lad 
rises a simple cross that speaks of 
life through death and gives assur- 
ance of heaven’s eternal joys. The 
story of Galdy has been carved upon 
the marble tablet. The heroic deed 
of Alan remains deep-graven on the 
Sacred Heart. 





NO MAN’S MAN. 


By Eve Woopsurn LEaryY. 


HE first time it happened, Jasper 
did not take it to heart—in 
fact, did not take it at all. The 
words simply floated negligently 
over his tousled gray head. But the 
second time, he had heard, had 
vaguely comprehendéd,—not in a 
hot flush of shame, not violently an- 
gry or disturbed, but with mingled 
feelings of surprise and tolerance. 

It was not until after he had 
reached home that the sting of their 
words began to smart—not until 
after he had gone up the worn, 
creaky back stairs into his shabby 
little bedroom and caught, briefly, 
a glimpse of his bending old figure 
in the cracked mirror of the rickety 
ash bureau. Once he looked, then 
again, —interrogatively, intently. 
The mop of gray hair, the slightly 
wrinkled, tanned face, the deep-set 
childlike blue eyes, the weak chin, 
the irresolute, uncertain mouth— 
he shook his head mournfully. 

“I reckon you're ‘bout right, 
boys,—jest "bout right. I ain’t 
much more’n a potato peeler.” 

That was what they had said, 
gathered there in the rear of Jed 
Holcomb’s grocery store, partly 
concealed by a huge, round, sheet- 
iron stove,—had said half-sneering, 
half-laughing. 

“Oh, old Jap Stover,—he’s all 
right. Good old boy. But don’t 
‘mount to nothin’. Loafs around 
and helps his wife with her boardin’ 
house,—jest a sort o’ potato peeler.” 

Then, intuitively, Eb Simpson, 
peeking slyly around the corner of 
the stove to see who had opened the 


door, had discovered him—discov- 
ered, and discreetly ducked his head 
back into the propitious refuge 
which the friendly old stove af- 
forded, and the voices had been low- 
ered to cautious whisperings. 

And Jap, standing there with an 
earthen jug in one hand and a cob 
pipe in the other, waiting to be 
waited upon, heard them, tolerantly 
and in slight amusement. Village 
gossips! Al’ays talkin’ ’bout some- 
body! Might’s well be him as the 
next one! 

But once home, in the friendly 
refuge of his bare, shabby old back 
room, the worst room in the house, 
—the others were used by the 
boarders,—he felt the sting of their 
words. And feeling it, vaguely he 
recalled that other time—in the 
Post Office. He was waiting in a 
line of three for unexpected mail. 
That time it had been the Cashton 
girls—they had sung ever so softly 
under their breath, “Everybody 
works but father, He sits ’round all 
day—” Then there had been gig- 
gling and nudging and—well—at 
that time he had thought nothing 
of it—-silly girls’ clatter. But now— 

Presently a slow, dull, unlovely 
red suffused his homely old face. 
Potato peeler! Hateful word! A 
laughingstock! Then, sitting there 
on the edge of the bed, on the red 
and blue quilt pieced by his great- 
grandmother Stover,—the snowy 
white bedspreads were used only 
on the boarders’ beds,—his mind 
flew swiftly back over the span of 
years which had brought him to his 
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present lowly status. It was twelve 
years ago—the winter he was laid 
up with “rheumatiz”’—that it had 
all commenced. Ellen had “put to” 
and filled the house with boarders, 
as the only available means of live- 
lihood. With Ellen it had been a 
case of work or starve, and she had 
worked—worked like a dog that 
year—with Benny not quite three, 
and Jap as helpless as a child, un- 
able to move from his bed for 
nearly six months, and the boarders 
to feed and the house to be kept 
clean and orderly. His recovery 
had been slow, uncertain,—sitting 
up a few hours a day in his bed- 
room, then an hour or so down 
stairs. Yes, very gradually had he 
recovered. That was how it had all 
come about. Little by little, he be- 
gan to help Ellen in the kitchen 
during those first weeks of conva- 
lescence—helped prepare the vege- 
tables and carry in wood and 
water. Then, as he grew stronger 
and could get about better, the daily 
trip to the grocery. The second 
year of his convalescence, he had 
made a garden,—his pride and joy, 
—a small affair, but it yielded suffi- 
cient peas, tomatoes, lettuce, beans, 
onions, and potatoes to supply 
Ellen’s hungry horde. It did not 
lessen his present state of discom- 
fiture to reflect that never once, dur- 
ing his twelve years’ service as po- 
tato peeler, had it occurred to him 
to seek his old job in the mill. Never 
once! 

Ellen was kindness and benig- 
nancy itself, a sweet little martyred 
soul with tired brown eyes, streaked 
gray hair, a face old before its time, 
hands hard and wrinkled and 
knotted, but a veritable well of en- 
ergy and endurance, one of those 
phenomena which we constantly 
marvel at—as fragile, as delicate in 
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appearance as a drooping rose, yet 
with the vigor and endurance of a 
Hercules. 

“Hey, Pa, Ma wants to know ef 
you got the sal’ry?” 

His introspection broken, Jasper 
rose wearily from the bed. 

“What say, Benny?” 

“Ma can’t find the sal’ry. An’ 
she needs it fur the salad. Did you 
forgit it?” 

Jasper went slowly down the 
back stairs and into the kitchen. 
Ellen was moving about swiftly, 
dexterously,—hot water in_ this 
kettle, a dash of salt here, a lump 
of butter there, all with an air of 
quiet, almost dominant efficiency. 

“Jed Holcomb ain’t got no celery, 
Ellen,” he explained shortly. Then, 
with a sudden, choking, impelling 
desire to get away from it all, to be 
alone to continue his grilling intro- 
spection: “I kin go up to Gross’s 
farm an’ try if you'd like.” 


She shook her head, tasting a bit 
of thick creamy soup. 
“There ain’t time. 
some cans o’ pineapple an’ you 


I'll open up 


crack a few nuts an’ we'll have 
pineapple salad instead.” 

Obediently, Jap set to work with 
flatiron and hammer. Struck by his 
silence, she now and then glanced 
at him inquiringly, vaguely dis- 
turbed, intuitively sensing from his 
tense, stricken face that something 
was wrong—amiss. 

“Jap, what’s the matter? 
sick or—or what?” 

He dug away intently at a nut 
meat before answering. 

“I—I—oh, I been  a-thinkin’, 
Ellen. I ain’t much good around. 
Jest a potato peeler!” He laughed 
foolishly. 

Benny glanced up quickly from 
a dilapidated roller skate which he 
was vainly trying to repair. 


Be you 














“Ah, you should worry, Pa. 
Womin is workin’ more now’n they 
ever did. Why, in the cities, they’s 
womin street-car conductors, an’ 
cops, an’”—for a moment, baffled 
for further examples, his imagina- 
tion ran riot—‘“an’ plumbers an’ 
cartmen, — ladies, I mean, — an’ 
painters—an’ everything. Believe 
me, ef little Benny ever finds a 
dame who wants to support him 
for life, he ain’t goin’ to be no con- 
scious objector.” 


Jasper wagged his old head 
wisely. “You kin see, Ellen. My 


loafin’ so has put false notions into 
the boy’s head. ’Tain’t right—’tain’t 
right, nohow.” 

“T ain’t complainin’.” 

“No, Ellen. You ain’t the com- 
plainin’ kind. But you’ve had a 
hard life, a hard life.” He took a 
piece of warm gingerbread from 
the heaped-up plate she was carry- 
ing to the dining room and con- 
tinued slowly: 

“I wonder, I wonder,” between 
huge mouthfuls of the rich brown 
food, “ef I could git a job at the mill 
agin. It’s about the only work I’m 
experienced in. I won—” 

“Nope, nothin’ doin’, Pa,” Benny 
informed him quickly. “Jim Parkes 
laid off Jess Sawyer yesterday.” 

He dished up the yellow-gold 
apple sauce in silence, then sank 
down for a moment in his favorite 
kitchen chair in front of the stove. 
But his respite was short. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to mash the po- 
tatoes, Pa? Ma wants ’em mashed 
to-night. She said so.” 

Potatoes! Ugly word! Symbol 
of his station! Of his degradation! 





He rose slowly, took the masher 
from its hook in the cupboard and 
went laboriously at his task. 

After the boarders had dined, the 
three Stovers gathered about the 
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spotless oilcloth table in the kitchen 
—“second” table, as it were. 

Ellen was too exhausted to make 
any attempt at conversation— 
Jasper, too disturbed. New forces 
were at work within,—driving, 
compelling,—turning his placid, 
tranquil existence into a veritable 
whirlpool of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. Benny, it was, who 
had the floor—rambling on cease- 
lessly, garrulously, of the small af- 
fairs of the town. Intermittently, 
Jasper caught a word, but he was 
too absorbed in his own unpleasant 
thoughts to pay much attention, 
and Ellen fell to planning the next 
day’s meals. 

“An’,” Benny said, pausing mid- 
way of a huge spoonful of apple 
sauce, “an’ they can’t find no can’- 
idate for sheriff.” 

With an effort, Jasper pieced the 
words together and comprehended 
what Benny had said. 

“Who can’t?” 

“The Republicans. The Demy- 
crats is goin’ to run Buck Larrabee 
an’ he’s so pop’lar, can’t no man in 
the county beat ’im.” 

“Pshaw, Benny, pshaw. I guess 
there’s men ‘nuff kin beat Buck 
Larrabee.” 

But Benny was obdurate. “Not a 
chance. Buck’s as good as ‘lected 
now.” 

Jasper folded his red napkin 
carefully, and pushed his chair 
back from the table. 

“Wall, I ain’t no hand to worry 
*bout politics. When the time 
comes, I reckon they'll find their 
man.” 

“Victim,” Benny corrected with 
a laugh. “Mebbe so, Pa.” 

In Jasper Stover’s subconscious 
mind an idea was at work—no, it 
was hardly an idea yet, merely the 
germ of one. When the full-grown 
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startling idea burst forth upon him, 
it dazed him, stupefied him mo- 
mentarily, just as looking suddenly 
into the dazzling face of the sun 
might have done. He tried to put 
the thought from him as “dum fool- 
ishness,” but it persisted. Day and 
night it pestered like a perverse 
little devil, whispering ever in his 
ears, “Do it, Jap. Do it. Here’s 
your chance to show people what 
you can do. Do it, Jasper!” 

Finally, beaten and desperate, 
Jasper succumbed. He _ sought 
Senator Corwin, leader of the Re- 
publicans in the county. The Sen- 
ator was not the proverbial rotund, 
black-mustached, gayly vested in- 
dividual we are prone to picture as 
a political “boss.” On the contrary, 
he was a slight, nervous, quick- 
spoken little man with a small, 
closely-clipped brown mustache, 
bright, shifty blue eyes, and brown- 
gray hair. 

“Well, Mr. Stover, what can I do 
for you?” he demanded shortly 
when Jasper was ushered into his 
immaculate orderly little office. 

“You know me?” Jasper queried 
in surprise. 

The Senator laughed shortly. “My 
dear Mr. Stover, I know every man 
in the county. If not personally, at 
least by sight and reputation—po- 
litical reputation.” Then quickly, 
“But what can I do for you?” 

Jasper considered a moment, then 
shook his frowzy old gray head so- 
berly. “You can’t do nothin’ for 
me, Senator. But I kin do some- 
thin’ for you. I kin run for sheriff.” 

Be it said to Senator John F. 
Corwin’s everlasting credit that he 
did not smile, did not even allow 
the expression on his face to change 
perceptibly—just sat there study- 
ing Jasper intently. The latter 
grew uneasy. 
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“Wall?” 

“I’m sure I appreciate this cour- 
tesy, Mr. Stover. But do you real- 
ize—are you familiar enough with 
the political situation to know that 
the Republicans have no hope of 
electing a sheriff this year? I do 
not like to admit this, even to you, 
but I should be most unjust if I 
allowed you to enter the race with- 
out appraising you of the true 
facts.” 

Jasper shook his head. “I know, 
I been a-hearin’. But I'll take a 
chance. I got a horse an’ buggy an’ I'll 
go through the county like a fine- 
tooth comb an’ I reckon I’ll git ’em.” 

The Senator considered. Such 
faith! Such sublime, childlike 
faith! Such confidence! Was it 
the wisdom of a fool, or was it 
God-given? He rose, nervously, lit 
a cigarette, and went over to the 
window, looking down into the 
quiet, sleepy old street below. 

“Faith has accomplished many 
miracles, Mr. Stover. But faith 
won't get you anywhere in politics. 
I’ve no objection to your running. 
The political arena is a great free, 
open field. Whoever will, may 
enter the lists. But I cannot con- 
scientiously give you the slightest 
encouragement.” 

Jasper rose slowly. “Wall, I 
think I'll run, all same. I got a few 
friends, an’ I’m aimin’ to git a few 
more.” 

The Senator bowed his head 
slightly. “Very well, then, I'll see 
that your name is printed on the 
Republican ballots. Good-by and 
good luck.” 


* * x 


Jasper’s candidacy was accepted 
with mingled feelings of merriment 


“Dum fool,” “crazy 
“wall, I swan,” 


and surprise. 
old gohoosier,” 














“kin you beat it?” were some of 
the missives exchanges among the 
country folk when the Morning 
Sun, the Senator’s own newspaper, 
announced the fact that “Jasper 
Stover, an old and highly respected 
citizen, had entered the lists for 
County Sheriff.” The article said 
in conclusion: “Mr. Stover has the 
hearty support of the Morning Sun 
and with his wide acquaintance and 
unquestioned ability should be 
elected by a handsome majority.” 

Old-time Republicans read in dis- 
gust. Vote for old Jap Stover! 
Never! That old fool! Nothin’ but 
a potato peeler! Let him stay home 
an’ help his wife, where he be- 
longed! 

When Jap broke the news to 
Ellen, she smiled, a tired, wan little 
smile, then going over to him, 
touched his arm gently. 

“You’re a good man, Jap. A 
good, kind God-fearin’ man, an’ I 
hope you win.” 

He looked down at her thin, gray 
hair and stroked the wrinkled large- 
veined hand affectionately. “Pshaw, 
now, Ellen. I ain’t been much good 
to you, but I’m aimin’ to be from 
now on. God knows, you gotta 
have some rest ’fore long ef you’re 
ever goin’ to git any.” 

They stood in the kitchen door, 
looking out across Jap’s withering 
garden, watching the day die. The 
sun, in a great flaming burst of 
glory, was disappearing behind 
Prospect Hill, coloring the earth in 
a mellow, pink light; a gentle sum- 
mer breeze stirred the leaves, al- 
ready beginning to turn yellow and 
brown, and leaving the trees, fo 
drift lazily earthward these last 
summer days—presaging the fall 
nearly upon them. Jasper, it was, 
who broke the silence. 

“I reckon, Ellen, our time o’ life 
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is jest about where the season is 
now—middle age a-passin’ an’ old 
age, winter, about to set in.” 

She smiled. “We're not afraid of 
the winter, of old age, are we, Jap? 
It’s all in the way you approach it 
omnia” 

Benny came hopping up the gar- 
den walk, mumbling something un- 
intelligible and joined them. 

“What say, Benny?” his father 
queried. 

“Ah, I’m learnin’ somethin’ for 
school. I was supposed to learn it 
las’ year an’ I didn’t, an’ I prom- 
ised Miss Conklin I’d sure have it in 
the fall. I can’t get no sense—goes 
like this: 


‘When Earth’s last picture is 
painted and the tubes are 
twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, 
and the youngest critic has 
died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall 
need it—lie down for an zon 
or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Work- 
men shall put us to work 


anew. 


He stopped. “That’s the way it 
goes. I guess I got it now.” 

Ellen repeated the last two lines 
softly. She had never heard of 
Kipling, but to the old couple, 
standing there at the edge of life, 
the words brought a strange, sweet 
comfort. 

“*We shall rest, and, faith, we 
shall need it—’ Kind o’ pretty, ain’t 
it?” she broke off suddenly. 

“Pretty!” Benny said scornfully. 
“All *bout dyin’. Pretty!” 

He disappeared into the house 
and their eyes followed him lovy- 
ingly, almost reverently,—child of 
their old age. 
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The next days were busy ones for 
Jasper. He drove his old horse up 
hill and down dale and proved him- 
self to be something of a cam- 
paigner. He interviewed farmers 
and farmers’ wives, played with 
their babies, admired their stock, 
and frankly asked for their vote. 
Sometimes he received an evasive 
answer, sometimes a too ready as- 
surance, but on the whole he was 
well pleased with the results. Now 
and then he dropped in for a 
friendly chat with Senator Corwin. 
That the Senator always shook his 
head dubiously did not in the least 
daunt Jasper. 

“I’m goin’ to show ’em, Senator. 
I’m goin’ to show ’em.” 

Once he and Buck Larrabee came 
together down at the Cloverdale 
Farms. Buck 
moredly. 

“Well, Jap, old scout, how goes 
the battle?” 

“Goin’ strong, 
strong.” 

“What’s your majority goin’ to 
be?” 

“Oh, I'll pull out o’ the county 
with nigh onto six hundred.” 

Buck whistled. “If you do, Jap, 
I'll buy you a new hat.” 

They shook hands and parted, 
Jasper feeling that it was too bad 
for a nice fellow like Buck to be 
beaten and Buck feeling sorry for 
the poor old fool. 

September came, a hazy golden 
month of dropping leaves, dead 
flowers and gardens, warm balmy 
days with cool nights and mornings 
—and fairs, the very Mecca of poli- 
ticians. Jasper and Buck were to 
be seen at every one. Buck even 
went so far as to have buttons made 
with his fat, smiling face adorning 
them, around which one read, “Vote 
for Buchanan Larrabee for Sheriff.” 


laughed good-hu- 


Buck. Goin’ 
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But Jasper had to content himself 
with badges—and the satisfaction 
that they “showed up better.” Buck 
drove to the fairs in his bright, blue 
roadster; Jasper jogged along in an 
old buggy behind a white horse 
whose best years were quite obvi- 
ously behind her. 

At the Freeville County Fair, 
Buck had “stolen a base” on Jasper 
and received permission to speak. 
The rickety old grand stand was 
taxed to its utmost to hold the mob, 
which filled it to overflowing. A 
troupe of acrobats in flaming red 
tights entertained with amazing 
contortions,—to say nothing of two 
large slimy seals, which tossed a 
ball back and forth between them, 
baited along by huge gulps of fat; 
and a man who teetered uncertainly 
on a tight rope, balancing himself 
by means of an enormous Japanese 
parasol. 

When the races began, Jasper, 
whose eyesight was none too good, 
left the grand stand and sauntered 
slowly down to the edge of the race 
track. For old Jasper loved horse- 
racing—loved it with a _ sporting 
spirit quite alien to the rest of 
his placid, conventional make-up. 
Indeed, in his younger days, he had 
even loved racing to a point of actu- 
ally risking a dollar or two now 
and then on a favorite filly. Now, 
he leaned idly against the white 
rail which separated the broad 
green meadow at the right of the 
grand stand from the race track, 
waiting until the horses should 
make their final start. Again and 
again they approached the judges’ 
stand, only to be as swiftly turned 
back by a sharp clang from the bell. 

Presently, in the midst of his ab- 
sorption, he felt a hand on his 
shoulder and turned to greet the 
happy, smiling face of his rival. 























“Wall—Buck—howdy!” He ex- 
tended a rough, wrinkled old hand, 
cordially. “An’ ef this ain’t the 
young man! Howdy do, sir!” 

The young man, Buck’s only 
child, a dark-haired, brown-eyed 
lad of six, smiled up into Jap’s face. 

“I couldn’t see,” he volunteered 
eagerly, “so Daddy brought me 
down close—close by the horses.” 

“Same’s me,” Jap said, patting 
his head gently; “only you were too 
young to see, an’ I’m too old. An’ 
anyway I like to hear ’em as they 
go by. I like the sound of their 
hoofs—by Golly, I love it.” His 
faded eyes glowed with expectation. 
Forgotten the cares of campaigning, 
forgotten the hated insult,—potato 
peeler,— forgotten all care and 
trouble — living for the moment, 
wholly in the present. 

And they were off, too. This 
time it was “go.” Neck and neck 
they ran, Judge Tompkins’s black 
mare gaining on the curve. 

Once around—then again—Jasper 
shouting himself hoarse for the 
little black beauty as she led tri- 
umphantly, proudly, toward the 
judge’s stand. 

Then it happened! Buck, who 
was as great an enthusiast as Jap 
and a little more interested, in as 
much as he had wagered fifty dol- 
lars on Judge Thompkins’s horse, 
forgot everything in his excitement 
—forgot even to hold tightly to the 
hand of his little son, Billy. 

And at that moment, Billy’s 
round green balloon, caught by a 
sudden perverse breeze, left his 
hand and sailed gracefully out over 
the race track. With a sharp cry of 
distress, the little fellow followed it. 

There was a hoarse cry from the 
grand stand and Buck, eyes riveted 
on the child, seemed for the mo- 
ment suddenly turned to stone. 
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But not old Jasper. He was after 
him in an instant—and, catching 
his little hand, jerked him swiftly 
from the hoofs of the oncoming 
horses—throwing him back  vi- 
élently—out of harm’s way. 

Then a blessed darkness—vac- 
uum—and a forgetting. 


* * * 


For weeks and weeks Jasper 
Stover lingered uncertainly between 
two worlds—sensing but little of 
what was going on in this one. 
Some days they were in despair,— 
Ellen worked inanely, absently, as 
in a dream, an unspoken prayer on 
her lips,—then would come hope, 
a hope so faint one hardly dared 
embrace it, but nevertheless, hope. 

The day after election—a cold 
clear day in November—Jap awoke 
to realization—not only to realiza- 
tion, but to life itself, for there was 
a decided turn for the better. The 
practical nurse in charge sent for 
Ellen. She came upstairs with 
trembling faltering steps, Benny 
following eagerly at her heels. 

“Jap,” she placed a gentle hand 
on his head, “you’re better, ain’t 
you, honey?” 

“I reckon I’m fine as a fiddle. 
I’m jest kind o’ piecin’ things to- 
gether—’memberin’ what happened 
yest’ady at the fair.” 

“Yesterday, Pa! Six weeks ago, 
you mean.” 

Just then the front door bell 
broke in upon their happiness, and 
Ellen went hastily down to answer 
its summons. 

Presently she returned, followed 
by Buck Larrabee. He went 
straight to Jasper, extending his 
hand, which trembled a little; for a 
great emotion surged through him 
—overwhelming him—a great en- 
gulfing gratitude. 
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“Jap, I can’t thank you—one 
can’t just say, “Thank you,’ for 
what you did—it’s something be- 
yond words—beyond human ex- 
pression—” his throat filled and he 
turned away. ; 

“Pshaw now—pshaw now—it 
ain’t no more’n anybody’d a-done. 
I jest happened to git there first—” 
he smiled up into the other’s face, 
his eyes twinkling a bit—*Sheriff 
Larrabee!” 

“Sheriff Larrabee!” Benny broke 
in excitedly. “Sheriff Larrabee! 
Why, Pa, didn’t you know—” 

“Of course your Pa didn’t know,” 
Ellen interposed, “he ain’t been 
well enough to hear. Jap, dear, 
you’re the one that’s elected—you 
was elected sheriff.” 

“Why, yes, Jap,” Buck said, 
“after that day the whole town went 
crazy about you. I never had a 
chance.” 

“Buck, it can’t be!” 
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“Of course, it is. And I con- 
gratulate you. You'll make a fine 
sheriff.” 

“I feel kind o’ sneakin’, beatin’ 
you this way. I swan to goodness, 
I do,” he submitted, slightly trou- 
bled. 

“Sneakin’ nothin’. Don’t say 
such a thing. I got my boy—my 
Billy boy—and he’s worth more to 
me than bein’ President.” 

Benny followed Buck to the door, 
and Ellen bent a loving head down 
on the pillow beside Jap. 

“I’m so proud o’ you, Jap, so 
proud o’ you,—you’re not only 
sheriff, but you’re a hero as well—” 
her voice dropped to a whisper— 
“my hero!” 

“Wall, Ellen, they’ll have to hand 
it to me—I wa’n’t the tool o’ no po- 
litical boss or machine——I wa’n’t no 
man’s man. I jest managed to git 
there on my own merits. An’ that’s 
that!” 




















A SOUTH AMERICAN MYSTIC. 


The Madre del Castillo. 


By THomas WALSH. 


E are accustomed to associate 
our ideas of the mystical 
with the older centers of the world 
—the ancient cities and deserts of 
the Orient, the battlemented towns 
of Belgium and Spain; our imagina- 
tions take fire at the mention of a 
St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, 
a St. Angela of Foligno and St. 
Francis of Assisi; so that our fan- 
cies have the color of rare old times 
and places, and we sigh over our 
later days and newer worlds so 
meager in their traditions and in- 
spirations. Nevertheless we realize 
on further thought that we are the 
living children of the most fabled 
regions of the modern world; we 
tread the very ground made sacred 
by the emprise of the greatest cru- 
sade in history, the conquering of 
a new world for Christ, the scene of 
the labors and martyrdoms of a 
countless band of missionary ex- 
plorers and colonizers, who have 
consecrated our lands with sweat 
and blood as holy as any outpoured 
in Roman arena. 

The story of these conquests in 
North America still awaits its final 
chronicler. In the Spanish Amer- 
ican continent we find the ancient 
traditions better maintained; the 
annals of the founders, preserved 
in the monastery libraries; the 
Faith, in spite of all the efforts of 
religious and political anarchists, 
still potent and beautiful in the 
lives of the people. The story of 
the Madre del Castillo will illustrate 





a phase in the foundation of our 
faith in the colonial days of New 
Granada; when the mighty spirit 
of the Conquistadores yet animated 
the hearts of the pioneers, as the 
culture of the old Spanish cloisters 
was adapting itself to new condi- 
tions in the mountain heights of 
the tropical world. 

Perched like a veritable citadel 
nearly nine thousand feet above the 
sea level stands the old city of Que- 
sada, the capital of Colombia, Santa 
Fé de Bogota. It is the center of 
the Sabana, a lofty plateau of some 
twenty miles square, approached 
only through some thousand miles 
of travel on the Magdalena River 
and over the peaks of the Andes. 
It is a journey that appals the stu- 
dent who has read the histories of 
the Spanish conquests, the defeat 
and destruction of the kingdoms of 
the Zipas and Zaques in their 
strongholds, heavy with gold and 
glorious with the plumages and 
flowers of the tropics. Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham in his Conquest 
of New Granada has given a graph- 
ic picture of these pioneer days, 
among which we can find the story 
of the founding of the proud old 
city of Tunja, sixty or seventy miles 
northeast of Bogota. 

The city of Tunja was founded 
exactly one year after the founda- 
tion of Bogota, on August 6th, 
Transfiguration Day, 1539, and 
through its founder the Conquis- 
tador Gonzalo Suarez Rondén, who 
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had had the distinction of fighting 
under the Emperor Charles V. at the 
victory of Pavia, it attracted a large 
body of aristocratic settlers. Amid 
the fertile region of Aquiminzaque 
they established a city where, as 
Piedrahita says, “man in his vanity 
would perpetuate his fame and or- 
nament his residence with the 
shields of his noble connections.” 
Tunja in this way became a splen- 
did example of old Spanish and 
Indian stone-carvings. The facades 
of its churches, monasteries, and 
palaces, under the direction of Juan 
de Cabrera and his followers, be- 
came famous. Later, in their decay, 
when the city for a time lost its in- 
fluence, these structures of founder- 
days stood like carven caskets from 
which the jewels had been plucked 
away. 

From a union of two of the noble 
families established in Tunja there 
was born on October 6, 1671, a child 
destined to be called Francisca 
Josefa del Castillo y Guevara, a 
feeble, delicate girl whom nobody 
expected to survive. Contrary to 
all evil prognostications, and to her 
own surprise, she continued to live 
until her eighteenth year, when, un- 
der the firm belief that she had been 
miraculously spared, she resolved 
to devote her remaining strength to 
a retreat in the Convent of Santa 
Clara of Tunja and made her pro- 
fession therein in the year 1689. 

The convent of the nuns of St. 
Clare was one of the earliest and 
greatest establishments in Tunja. 
We read of a visitation in 1602 by 
the wise Archbishop Loboguerrero 
and his orders to the nuns to sub- 
mit themselves unreservedly to the 
Franciscan superiors from whom 
they had been claiming a diocesan 
exemption. Santa Clara was the 
royal cloister of Tunja and, with 
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the passing of years, it had grown 
splendid and important in the reli- 
gious world of the South. 

Dofia Francisca Josefa in her 
early youth had read some volumes 
of the classic Spanish comedies; 
later in her cloister she studied 
the writings of St. Teresa; and this 
through set purpose and despite the 
ceaseless trouble with her health, 
which placed her constantly at odds 
first with her family and later with 
her sisters in the convent. “All of 
which,” states Father Matias Sara- 
sola, S.J., “impeded her from 
studies unsuited to her age, her sex, 
and vocation, and contrary to the 
education then given to women. 
Where, then, did she achieve her 
perfect knowledge of the language 
and her extraordinary purity of 
style? Doubtless from her own lofty 
intelligence and ardent ascetic spir- 
it. Like all superior intelligences, 
she had the gift of deriving much 
knowledge from little reading, rap- 
idly absorbing and intensifying the 
beauties of the few books she read. 
Add to this her marvelous knowl- 
edge of the Holy Scriptures, in 
spite of her ignorance of Latin, the 
one tongue in which they were to 
be read, so that her works are not 
only one long tract of orthodox doc- 
trine but her phrases are made up 
of quotations from the Bible in an 
habitual familiar use. The pages 
of her Sentimientos Espirituales 
constitute a solid proof of this.” 

The history of her convent years 
has been ably written by her own 
hand; it reveals a struggle with the 
world of the cloister such as we 
meet with in the story of other holy 
souls; the members of her commu- 
nity regarded her as vain and vi- 
sionary and attempted to control 
the manifestations of her mystical 
piety. Pride in her great literary 

















gifts seems to have struggled with 
their doubts as to their value as 
purely cloistral demonstrations; we 
know, however, that her order at- 
tempted to preserve some of her 
devotional poetry and still with- 
holds some of it in manuscript form 
in the convent archives. On the 
other hand, Sister Francisca Josefa’s 
confessors and spiritual directors 
found her experiences so extraor- 
dinary that they ordered her, in 
spite of her own desires, to write 
down an account of them. This 
she did at various times, and her 
manuscripts were conveyed secretly 
to her relatives, who treasured them 
for years until the animosities so 
strangely aroused against her had 
been forgotten and only the mem- 
ory of her great spirituality and 
literary gifts survived. There is 
always a difficulty for the historian 
to estimate the rights and wrongs 
of such contentions between excep- 
tional souls and the common prac- 
tice and opinion of other people; 
and especially difficult does such a 
problem become when it concerns 
the religious questions that some- 
times arise at periods of reform or 
alteration within the cloister. There 
is little to guide us in this dispute 
between the admirers of the great 
sanctity of Sister Francisca Josefa 
and the critics who make much of 
her frailness of health and the van- 
ity of which they accused her. 

In the general body of her writ- 
ing there is not the slightest trace 
of literary self-consciousness or of 
any vaporousness of thought such 
as would be evident in the work of 
a visionary mind. For her times 
she is remarkably free from literary 
affectations or elaborate conceits 
and artificial fantasies; she has such 
fertility of thought and compact- 
ness of expression that we feel we 
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are reading one of the greater au- 
thors of the Golden Age of Spain. 
Her literary style, as well as her 
personal life, present marked simi- 
larities with those of the great St. 
Teresa of Jesus, her model (J. M. 
Vergara y Vergara, Historia de la 
Literatura de Nueva Granada, p. 
197). This is well displayed in her 
remarkable declaration of mystical 
devotion to the Holy Sacrament, 
where she says: 


“There were such great pains in 
my body and afflictions in my soul 
that I felt it was impossible for me 
to continue to receive Holy Com- 
munion any longer on account of 
my weaknesses; but I seemed to be 
comforted by the words: ‘Be faith- 
ful and you shall see the aid of the 
Lord upon you.’ Whereupon in 
receiving Our Lord I felt a com- 
fort and strength as though directly 
from His hand, my breast seemed 
enraptured with the warmth of His 
bosom, with the intuition of His 
love and the knowledge of His im- 
mensity that filled the heavens and 
earth where He was the refuge and 
consoler of the souls that sought 
and desired Him. As in His par- 
able of the hen that desired to 
gather its young under its wing, I 
comprehended in a way especially 
sweet how He revived with the 
warmth of His divine breast and 
sheltered and defended His own; 
and how great was their loss and 
their evil state who strayed apart 
from this divine welcome, warmth 
and support. Such increase of de- 
sires for God weighed upon the soul 
that if He Himself did not appease 
them it would be impossible to live 
or to bear the days that remained.” 


In the poems of Madre del Cas- 
tillo we find the same lofty note 
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well illustrated in her poem sent by 
the nuns of Santa Clara de Tunja 
to the Archbishop Mosquera of Bo- 
gota in 1843: 


“Unto Salvation’s spring 

Amid its thorny reeds 

There comes in pilgriming 

A weary heart that pleads 

Unto the Cross, on which it turns 
its eyes 

The while it moans and lifts its 
ceaseless sighs :— 


“Thy servant, I, O Lord, 

Come thirsting for Thy streams; 

With sins so many scored 

That penance scarce redeems; 

Oh, from Thy presence hold me 
not away 

Unpardoned and unpitied, Lord, I 


pray! 


“Upon the Cross nailed fast— 
That sign of peace displayed 
Thy full perfection. Cast 
Thy glance so long delayed; 
Let all my nature and my poor de- 
sire 
Embrace Thy light and flame and 
holy fire! 


“Thou wert a God of wrath 
Unto the Prophets old; 
To-day my spirit hath 
In Thee, Made-Man, grown bold; 
Since, God of love, we now behold 
Thee bound 
Without the arrows of Thy ven- 
geance found. 


“To keep me Thou hast shed, 

And sealed Thy love, in blood; 

And in the Holy Bread 

Prepared my sacred food; 

Let not my wandering senses 
lose 

The fruits of love and anguish so 

profuse. 
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“My sin has led me far 

As some wild thirsting bee 

Beneath Thy meadow star, 

Idly forgetting Thee; 

But Thou dost call me home. | 
hear 

Thy voice whose sweetness charms 
mine ear. 


“O Shepherd of the fold, 

That seeks me through the beat 

Of tempests and of cold, 

As through the burning heat,— 

Let me not stray again, but keep 

Me folded fast amid Thy little 
sheep.” 


This lovely poem, in its original, 
is still among the unpublished 
treasures of Colombian literature. 
Let us hope that some of the learned 
scholars of Bogota will soon give to 
the reader the other writings of 
Madre del Castillo preserved at the 
Convent of Santa Clara de Tunja. 
Another of these hidden jewels that 
sparkle in the darkness in which 
they have lain so long is entitled: 


A Christmas Carol. 


“The land grew bright in a single 
flower,— 

One great Carnation rare,— 

Upon whose bloom no frost had 
power 

To make it glow less fair. 


“Oh, was there ever such another 
So lovely for our lips to kiss 
And shine where earthly shadows 

smother, 
The bud of heaven itself, like this? 


“The sun behind the mists is 
clouded; 

Haste, shepherds, there to gaze! 

See Fire itself in ice beshrouded, 

And Ice rejoicing in the blaze. 























“See Love, an Infant form, most 
tender 

For all its giant might, is born; 

While freely all our wills sur- 
render 

And turn in fondness to that Morn. 


“See Love itself take birth and be- 
ing, 
Love itself 

Death,— 

In those small hands, the high de- 
creeing 

That rules the first and last of 
breath!” 


Yea, encountering 


Our own country may claim a 
share in the honor of preserving 
the fame of the Madre del Castillo, 
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for it was in Philadelphia in 1817 
that her relatives published the 
Vida de la Venerabile Madre Fran- 
cisca Josefa de la Concepcién. This 
edition seems to have been carried 
off in its entirety to Spain and 
South America, as there is no trace 
of any of these volumes in our li- 
braries in the United States. In 
1843 the first part of her Sentimien- 
tos Espirituales was published in 
Bogota, and there remains, as we 
have noted above, a considerable 
part of her writings still in manu- 
script in the convent archives. It 
is to be hoped that for the honor 
of our South American scholars a 
complete edition will soon be avail- 
able. 











IDEALISM IN HISTORY. 


By Conp£ B. PaLien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


CAN make no claim to special 

knowledge, only desultory ac- 
quaintance with history, that comes 
of a general reading, of which more 
has been forgotten than remem- 
bered. In that sober and sedate 
estate, I am merely vox et preterea 
nihil, a shade of the substance, as 
empty of embrace as Dante’s Cas- 
sala on the Purgatorial Shore. I 
presume upon this severe domain, 
on the plea that I have a human 
interest in all things human; and 
even upon the slender score of curi- 
osity I may be moderately justified 
in asking if there is such a thing as 
idealism in history. This much 


may extenuate the temerity of a 


tyro like myself in adventuring into 
the solemn precincts of Clio, when 
he might be more happily em- 
ployed in the singing groves of 
Euterpe. Besides I have a sufficient 
sense of humor to enjoy, and 
enough imagination to picture, my 
own fearful efforts along the slip- 
pery way I am going, for I tread as 
one on ice, who fears to slip up and 
yet is sure to sit down. 

I have selected a large and roomy 
theme wherein I may the more 
easily ramble and the more readily 
dodge any javelin of accuracy 
hurled by the ponderous hand of 
Mr. Fact, that terrible Achilles of 
history, the shadow of whose spear 
is enough to scatter all the Trojans 
of fiction in ignominious flight. I 
ask not to be held to too strict an 
account for the seeming vagaries I 
shall indulge, and I seek to disarm 
beforehand by the candid confes- 


sion that I am not an abiding citi- 
zen in this land, but only a casual 
wayfarer, whose little knowledge 
claims a generous tolerance under 
the sacrosanct law of hospitality. 

I decline to define my subject, or 
to set limits to its scope, for that 
would be difficult, and would cramp 
my freedom. I shall simply trust 
that its significance may be gath- 
ered as I proceed, and that under- 
standing will come when I shall 
have ended. 

I enter upon my way sounding a 
distinctly personal note, and indeed 
fear that the personal note will re- 
sound throughout with a reiterating 
and perhaps irritating persistence. 
At the start, I want to record my 
historical impressions as a child. 
The truth is that these impressions 
have remained with me _ through 
life, and after three score years 
and something more, they still abide 
with me in spite of the iconoclasms 
of maturer age and a somewhat 
wider acquaintance with what is 
called history. 

Among my first serious historical 
impressions was George Washing- 
ton as the Father of his Country. 
I did not stop to speculate how 
George could be the father of his 
country. To my childish mind, 
George was the father of his coun- 
try just as Adam was the father of 
the human race. George was our 
historic ancestor, a venerable, colos- 
sal, heroic figure, looming up 
through the dark backward and 
abysm of time as the ideal and pa- 
triotic model of all true Americans. 














Next in order came the indubi- 
table story of the little hatchet and 
the cherry tree. Here was a strik- 
ing ethical ideal for youngsters and 
even adults, though adults, qua 
adults, were not then fully in the 
periphery of my experience. I am 
afraid that it was an heroically dif- 
ficult ideal for a youngster whose 
spirit was willing, but whose flesh 
was weak. I felt all the glowing 
enthusiasm of the theory of the 
little hatchet, but, alas, the practice 
of its heroics I discovered to be a 
steep and thorny path whereon I 
more often slid back than resolutely 
toiled upward to the triumphant 
heights of undaunted rectitude. 

This is one aspect of what I call 
the idealism of history, not objec- 
tively, but subjectively, not in his- 
tory, but in me. Here was a set of 
facts—but I pause—“Were they 
facts?” thunders the well-greaved 
iconoclast and hurls his hissing 
javelin at my shrinking and fleeing 
figure. I dodge, and rush headlong 
out of range, and, with the valor of 
safe distance, shout back defiantly: 
“Well, if they aren’t facts, they 
ought to be.” 

Here we touch the heart of a deli- 
cate problem. In my ancient days 
of childhood my instructors be- 
lieved them to be facts, and I took 
them from the venerable mouth of. 
authority to be indisputable facts, 
as certain as the ten fingers on my 
hands. 

But in our day, when the realist 
ruthlessly plays the fire hose on the 
halo around the hero’s head, and 
scoffs at cherry tree and hatchet, 
upon what are the heart and soul 
of youth to be nurtured historically 
into that patriotic and vigorous 
manhood which may stand four 
square to all the shocks of skepti- 
cism and iconoclasm in after years? 
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For man is by nature an idealist. 
He wants things to be as they ought 
to be. He was created in the Gar- 
den of Eden, and he still casts long- 
ing eyes beyond the great arch- 
angel’s sword of flame before the 
closed gates. If we crush the as- 
piration to higher things in the bud, 
what a sorry flower will come to 
leaf in maturity! 

To teach the child noble things, 
we must show him noble things, 
not merely in the abstract, but in 
the concrete. Virtue must be in- 
carnate to be real; it is the living 
instance that furnishes the Vital 
lesson from which inspiration is to 
be drawn. I still adhere to my be- 
lief in George Washington as the 
ardent self-sacrificing patriot, the 
sage statesman, the political philos- 
opher, the gallant soldier, the great 
general, the noble gentleman, the 
model American, the Father of his 
Country, in spite of the cold douches 
of some sterilizing criticism which 
has been squeezed out of musty 
documents by diabolical iconoclasts. 

I believe that I have warrant for 
my faith, even though the iconoclast 
may furbish up some naked facts 
that seem to bolster up his conten- 
tion. First of all, his facts are 
naked, and that is a violation of the 
proprieties; and secondly, facts are 
of no value unless they be inter- 
preted through the spirit that ani- 
mates them. A thousand corpses 
will never reveal to us what one 
live man is. In the third place, 
facts are correlated with other 
facts; and only in the composite, 
which the spirit alone can vivify 
and hold together, can they speak 
with a living voice. 

It seems to me that there are two 
essential factors to the understand- 
ing of an historical character, one 
dramatic, the other critical. By the 
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dramatic I mean the capacity of 
throwing one’s self into the mise en 
scéne and, as far as possible, living 
in imagination in the times and cir- 
cumstances which make up his 
milieu; in other words, putting 
yourself in his place. How would 
you feel, think, and act, if you were 
in his given circumstances, with 
due regard to his traditions, his edu- 
cation, his knowledge, his intelli- 
gence, in as far as you can compre- 
hend these? By the critical factor 
I mean the capacity, after steeping 
yourself in the dramatic element, of 
withdrawing from the scene, and, 
from the vantage point of perspec- 
tive, which time alone discloses, 
weighing, balancing, arranging, and 
composing all the elements of the 
past with those factors which you 
are able to draw from the accumu- 
lated knowledge of your own times. 
I take it that both factors are essen- 
tial to the sound historical judg- 
ment. I believe that if the character 
of Washington be estimated by this 
method, his integrity will remain 
unimpaired, his nobility untar- 
nished, and his fame undiminished. 
Under this evenly balanced method 
of getting at the spirit of truth as 
well as fact, there is no need of 
minimizing the Father of his Coun- 
try in the eyes of our youth. 

And now as to the story that 
revolves around George’s little 
hatchet, I refuse to throw it into the 
discard. In the first place, it is in 
keeping with Washington’s char- 
acter. In the second place, if it has 
never been proved to be true, it has 
never been proved to be false. If 
there be no authentic document to 
prove it true, there is no authentic 
document to prove it false. If it be 


based solely on tradition, why can- 
not tradition be veracious? Writ- 
ten reeords are not the only sources 
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of our knowledge, and written rec- 
ords are not always what they seem 
to be. Tradition is more venerable 
than documents and may be as au- 
thentic, and, I take it, unless dis- 
proved by unimpeachable docu- 
mentary evidence, or unless clearly 
intrinsically impossible, is entitled 
to due consideration and even to be 
ranked as authoritative. 

Again, I have known some people 
who are veracious; I have known 
some children who are veracious, 
even to the heroic degree of brav- 
ing castigation rather than tell an 
untruth. This may seem a violent 
a priori way of dealing with an his- 
torical matter which Mr. Fact holds 
in scorn. But we are dealing with 
human nature, not with fossilized 
remains in geological strata. I hold 
that a moral point is perfectly ap- 
plicable even in history. We can 
infer from character to fact, some- 
times with more certitude than 
from fact to character. I conclude 
that there is no improbability, in- 
deed that there is a great probabil- 
ity of the truth of the little hatchet 
story, even if founded on tradition 
only, because the legend is in keep- 
ing with the character. We can tell 
the story to our children in all 
seriousness and truth and hold up 
as a living example of youthful 
-veracity the Father of his Country. 

The ideal in history need not per- 
ish because documentation drags 
to light hidden records and gleans 
some hitherto unknown facts which 
are a bit ranker with the odor of 
humanity that those with which we 
were already acquainted. Exhuma- 
tion is a poor method of giving us 
a man’s likeness. 

Another phase of the idealism of 
history, which seems not to be his- 
tory at all, is the attribution of cer- 
tain sayings or doings to famous 





























characters. 
to have once said, 


Louis XIV. is reputed 
“L’état, c’est 
moi.” We are now told that he 


never said it. Nevertheless, what 
the Grand Monarque was said to 
have said is history. In other 
words, his reputed saying perfectly 
characterizes him and his age. 
Whether he said it or not, it is true. 
History is not always what was said 
or done in fact, but what was said 
and done in truth. Louis XIV. was 
the despot of Europe, and whoever 
placed in his royal mouth “L’état, 
c’est moi,” summed up his reign 
and his policy. 

Columbus is credited with stand- 
ing an egg upright, on a certain 
occasion, by breaking it at one end, 
when everyone else had failed. Out 
of the accumulated dust of the cen- 
turies comes a voice declaring that 
this never happened. So be it. But 
it does tell us what kind of a man 
Columbus was. It epitomizes his 
story. William Tell’s feat of shoot- 
ing the apple from his own son’s 
head at the command of the tyrant 
Gessler may not be authentic fact, 
but it is a splendid picture of the 
spirit of a people, whose love of 
freedom dared and suffered every- 
thing to win their independence. In 
the Tell legend, the soul of Switzer- 
land speaks through the centuries. 

My third and concluding illustra- 
tion of idealism in history is a par- 
lous adventure over treacherous 
ground. I mean the dubious region 
of myth and legend, a veritable 
cloudland of strange shapes and 
shadows. 

Man has always been a myth- 
maker. His legends are as numer- 
ous as his facts, and often more 
tenacious. Are they mere fantasies, 
or is there perhaps some substance 
back of his imaginings? For in- 
stance, is the story of the ten years’ 
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siege of Priam’s city true, or is it 
merely a lively fantasy of the Greek 
imagination weaving a poetic fiction 
out of the shadows of an ancient 
legend. Whether the siege of Troy 
be an historical fact or a myth, at 
least this much must be conceded, 
that the legend was built around 
some event in the early life of the 
Hellenic peoples. Legends do not 
spring from nothing. May we not 
say that in substance it is true even 
if the setting be poetic fiction? The 
rape of Helen, the siege of Troy, the 
wrath of Achilles, are wonderfully 
human, and the pictures limned by 
the ancient poet as credible as many 
a story of siege and battle for 
which we have authentic docu- 
mentary evidence. It was clearly 
a vigorous tradition in Homer’s 
day, and held by the ancient Hel- 
lenes as veritable history. And 
why should it not be substantially 
true? For my part, I am prepared 
to believe it true, and if not sober 
history, it is at least idealized his- 
tory. From it we may gather as 
true and complete a picture of early 
Hellenic life as if we had a number 
of dry-as-dust documents from the 
hands of contemporary chroniclers. 
Emboldened by this brief excur- 
sus into the Homeric twilight, I 
launch my cockleshell upon more 
troubled waters than I have yet 
dared to sail. I believe that out of 
legend may come a true insight into 
a people’s history and character, 
aspirations and ideals. Let us take 
Rome, for instance. Her beginnings 
are shrouded in obscurity; her 
early story is cloud and mist. Mod- 
ern criticism b@§ sifted fact from 
fantasy with relentless pursuit. 
Still her legends are unerringly 
true to the Rome we know in the 
full blaze of authentic facts. Rom- 
ulus, suckled by a wolf, is a fit- 
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ting legend for a people who for a 
thousand years devoured all the 
nations of the world in the vulpine 
lust of their ambition. The abso- 
lute supremacy of the State was 
her political creed, to which all 
things were to be sacrificed. The 
individual did not count; the State 
was all in all. The sacrifice of his 
son to the State by Brutus was a 
legend blown down the ages, but it 
was absolutely Roman. The leap 
of Curtius into the gulf testifies to 
the utter annihilation of the indi- 
vidual to the exigency of the su- 
preme power, the State. Sczvola’s 
burning hand is a picture of Roman 
fortitude in maintaining at any 
cost the supremacy of eternal Rome. 
It was true, even if it were a mere 
fantasy. The universality of Rome’s 
rule and its eternity was the vast 
and supreme faith of Rome. It was 


her destiny, and she moved to it 


from the beginning. Her legends 
are a perfect image of her faith. It 
matters little if they were facts, for 
they were the breath of her lips, 
the spiritual symbol of her soul, as 
true ideally as the destruction of 
Carthage was true literally. 

All this I set forth to bring home 
the point that history is not simply 
a concatenation of mere facts and 
data, but that history has a soul 
which is its inner shrine, where 
truth sits enthroned; that the icon- 
oclast is not the sole historian; that 
the man with the hammer who 
smashes the image, may be doing 
irremediable harm to the cause of 
truth. I believe in the ideal in his- 
tory. I believe as much in the ideal 
as I do in the fact. I believe that 
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true history is made up of both and 
that fact is to be interpreted by the 
spirit whose imprint it is in the 
sands of time. Fact and ideal 
mingle confusedly in the course of 
human events, and that which is 
distinctively human is ideal, for 
man is more than the brute of the 
field. Man began in the ideal state, 
but fell from the high prerogative 
of his pristine perfection. Never- 
theless, he has ever retained the 
memory of that primal felicity 
through all the vicissitudes of his 
broken career. His story is one of 
struggle and aspiration through 
long centuries, and if we want to 
know that story in reality, we must 
read it in terms of its spiritual value 
as well as in that concrete evidence 
of his footsteps which we call facts, 
along the far-stretching path of 
time. 

As I began, so do I end, with an 
apology for presuming to pose, even 
for the scant time I have asked the 
reader’s attention, as an historian 
in the remotest sense, for I have 
only browsed, upon occasion, in a 
desultory way, in those vast fields 
of the human story. But that story 
is too profound in spiritual signif- 
icance to be measured by the yard- 
stick of mere facts. I do not mean 
that facts are not to be duly con- 
sidered and weighed, but they are 
not to be taken at their simple face 
value. They are to be interpreted 
by the human spirit, whose mani- 
festations are imperfectly framed 
in the narrow compass of matter 
and the ephemeral moments of 
time, but whose issue and under- 
standing are in eternity. 

















THE FRIENDSHIP OF “ULAD THE LONELY.” 


By MARIE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 


“ AUD, it is good to have you 

here.” Mrs. Leighton stood 
in the doorway, surveying the slim, 
indomitable figure at the dressing 
table. Maud Elmsley smiled up at 
her. 

“It is decidedly good to be here,” 
she responded, releasing a shim- 
mer of amber hair. “You know I 
have been nowhere since Keith 
died, and I have hungered for a 
sight of you, and the charm of your 
place. Do come in and sit with me 
if you’ve time.” 

“A little. I must be ready to wel- 
come the Hudsons shortly.” 

“Oh, are the Hudsons coming? 
Who else, Violet?” 

“The Campbells; Billy’s sister, 
Fan Leighton, and Dick Herries; 
Rosamond Velie and my cousin, 
Larry Kent; and Robert Norreys. 
Do you remember him?” 

“The young Irish M. P. who was 
at Enderby seven years ago?” 
Maud’s tone was interested. “A 
charming dreamer who impressed 
one as possessing strength and 
force as well as ideals?” Maud’s 
descriptions never included phys- 
ical characteristics; her late hus- 
band’s debonair beauty had effected 
her utter disregard of appearances. 

Violet nodded: “He has strength. 
He is tremendously powerful, ex- 
tremely popular, and, at the same 
time, absolutely incorruptible. You 
knew he was working heart and 
soul for a free Ireland?” 

“No; I have scarcely thought of 
him these seven years,”—Maud’s 
Statement was true, yet the con- 





stant struggle to keep Robert Nor- 
reys out of her thoughts during 
those years had not been easy,— 
“but he comes before me clearly 
when you speak of him.” 

“Do you remember the day that 
he read Ulad of the Dreams?” 

Maud nodded with careful care- 
lessness and the other continued: 
“Afterwards, when we discussed 
the dictum, ‘There is but the one 
love,’ Keith denied it utterly.”—If 
Maud winced it was scarcely per- 
ceptible—“You said, ‘Of course 
that means one great love, for 
which the inevitable minor loves 
are a preparation.’ Keith said 
nothing further, but he looked at 
you so strangely.” 

“Oh, you never’ understood 
Keith,” Maud protested, instinc- 
tively on the defensive. 

“I don’t pretend to understand 
people. Those one can understand 
would so much rather be treated as 
fascinating enigmas,” flashed Vi- 
olet. 

“Then when you treat me as an 
enigma it means that you have, in 
reality, penetrated my mask?” 
Maud spoke lightly, but looked a bit 
alarmed. 

“You always have been a mystery 
to me, and you made Keith one. I 
thought I knew him well until your 
attitude gave me pause. Robert 
Norreys is another enigma. His 
people seem to feel that ‘to know 
him is to love him’—his constit- 
uents, you know, and the peasants 
that he visits in their cabins. Every- 
one that he meets likes him, yet he 
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is lonely. He moves in a splendid 
solitude where the plaudits of the 
multitude do not reach him.” 

“Like Ulad of the Dreams?” 
Maud suggested unguardedly. 

“He is Ulad to the life! How did 
you see it so quickly, Maud?” 

“I saw it seven years ago,” rose 
to her lips, but aloud she only said: 
“Indeed you see it clearly yourself, 
Violet.” Even though a dear friend’s 
sympathy invites confidences, one 
has one’s own reticence. 

“I wonder who his Aithné is?” 
mused Violet. 

“Has he one?” Maud’s tone 
would have been a shade too care- 
less to conceal her startled interest, 
had Violet been more acute. 

“Oh, I don’t know, really. He 
had met his Fand just before that 
summer at Enderby.” 

“Yes?” Maud’s inflection evinced 
polite interest—no more—and Vi- 
olet continued: 

“She was one of those pretty, 
shallow women; not exactly vulgar, 
but, well, empty. A mind devoid 
of ideas; a heart empty of emotion; 
a soul that was a vacuum, as far 
as ideals or spirituality were con- 
cerned. Just a beautiful, empty 
vessel, into which a man who 
thought he loved her could pour his 
ideals, his aspirations, his dreams. 
That was what Robert Norreys did, 
and we, watching, thought that he 
was making a real person of her, 
but even he could not do that. She 
married @ very wealthy man, a po- 
litical opponent of Robert's, who 
has since sunk into obscurity. I 
wonder if she realizes, even dimly, 
all that she has lost?” 

“Doubtless she doesn’t, in the 
finer sense; though now that Robert 
Norreys ‘has become a name,’ I 
imagine that she has regrets.” 

“I fancy she has,” Violet spoke 
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dryly; “but for his sake I am glad 
that he lost her.” 

“His loneliness with such a wom- 
an”—Maud’s tone held a trace of 
asperity—“would be far more bit- 
ter than his loneliness alone.” 

“At least he is free to take happi- 
ness where he finds it,” Violet re- 
plied, rising. “Here is your maid, 
so I'll leave you. Do go out in the 
garden when you’re dressed.” 

Maud submitted wearily to the 
maid’s ministrations. Violet’s talk 
had released a flood of memories 
that seemed about to engulf her, but 
she would not permit herself to sur- 
render to the thought of Robert 
Norreys while anyone was in the 
room. 

She sighed as the maid departed. 
Really the woman had kept her an 
unconscionable time, when she 
wished to escape to the open air and 
adjust her confused thoughts. 

Without she found a rustic seat 
in one corner of the garden, while 
her memory reconstructed the past. 
So Robert Norreys was again in 
England and this time there could 
be no obstacle to their friendship! 
The thought brought a swift flush 
to her face and a quickening of the 
breath. 

“How surprised Keith would have 
been!” she reflected, with mingled 
amusement and self-reproach. Keith 
had always been so sure of her. 
Indeed he had had every reason to 
rely on her devotion to himself. 
Even now the memory of her hus- 
band could make her writhe, though 
he had never been vicious—only 
fickle and cruel. 

Maud had not by any means been 
the first woman he had ever loved; 
she had just been the first woman 
he had ever loved long enough to 
marry. There had been numerous 
girls whom he had eared for, tired 





























of, and jilted, and almost as many 
whom he had treated so badly that 
they had jilted him. 

Yet he had had an undeniable 
fascination—a sort of dare-devil 
charm; a caressing manner, as sin- 
cere at the time as it was insinuat- 
ing; and Maud had given him her 
whole-hearted allegiance. 

As for Keith, his friends had mar- 
veled that his fancy for Maud sur- 
vived the announcement of their en- 
gagement and lasted for some 
months after the marriage. 

As one memory after another 
smote her, Maud shivered. Her 
husband’s affairs with other women 
had never gone beyond surface flir- 
tations, but he had never spared her 
the details of one of them. It 
seemed as though he had thrust a 
sword into her heart, and then been 
fascinated by her attitude as he 
turned it. Her response to his treat- 
ment of her had interested him as 
nothing else could have done. 

If she had, with gentle resigna- 
tion, borne his neglect, his callous 
disregard of her feelings and dig- 
nity, the agonizing humiliations 
that he heaped upon her, he might 
have stopped torturing her, but she 
would have become of complete in- 
difference to him. If, on the other 
hand, she had expressed her resent- 
ment in quarrels with him, he might 
have come to hate her. But the 
blithe courage with which she 
treated each bitter gibe, each sting- 
ing taunt, as a joke between them- 
selves puzzled him while it evoked 
his reluctant admiration. 

It had upset the judgments of all 
their friends, too. Those who had 
regarded Keith as a “confirmed phi- 
landerer who would break Maud’s 
heart” found all their calculations 
at fault when Maud, in reply to 
some outrageous speech, uttered be- 
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fore a room full of people, smiled 
with an effect of wifely camara- 
derie, and tossed back a quick bit 
of repartee—never anything that 
could wound, for Keith would not 
have forgiven anyone for wounding 
him. 

It was not love for Keith that 
made her adopt this course. He 
had killed all her love for him in 
the first months of their marriage, 
leaving her numb and incapable of 
any feeling but suffering. She was 
actuated by a desperate loyalty to 
her marriage. She was Keith’s 
wife and, as such, must shield his 
faults from those who, she always 
insisted, “didn’t understand Keith.” 

What was there to understand? 
Only that, in spite of all he might 
do or say, Keith to some extent de- 
pended on her devotion. He would 
have missed her championship had 
she turned against him,—though he 
would not have lifted a finger to 
ensure the continuation of that 
championship,—and he would have 
resented fiercely anyone’s treating 
Maud with a fraction of the rude- 
ness which was her constant meed 
from him. 

The woman Keith had married 
had been the only one of all the 
women who had loved him whose 
love had neither survived his cold- 
blooded unkindness, nor been 
turned to hatred by it; but whether 
he had ever realized this Maud had 
been unable to decide. 

She had endured three years of 
life with Keith when she met Rob- 
ert Norreys, while that young Irish- 
man was spending a holiday in Eng- 
land. 

Maud recalled the circumstances 
of their first meeting—a meeting 
that had emphasized the contrast 
between Keith Elmsley and Robert 
Norreys. Maud and Keith had been 
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staying at Enderby, and among the 
guests at tea the first afternoon had 
been a tall graceful girl, with in- 
tense gray eyes and a_ cynical 
mouth. 

At first glance Maud had won- 
dered whether the distinctive-look- 
ing Miss Aubrey would attract 
Keith. Later, coming upon them 
together in the garden, she had been 
startled by having her husband de- 
tain her with the words: 

“Maud, wait a moment. Miss 
Aubrey is an old sweetheart of 
mine.” 

Afterwards Maud had never been 
able to decide whether Keith had 
intended to hurt her, or Miss Au- 
brey, or whether the barbed speech 
had been meant for both of them. 
At the moment, however, she had 
thought only of the other woman 
and her feelings. Indignation filled 
her as she saw a quick fire kindle 
in Miss Aubrey’s fine eyes, then die, 


leaving them like hot gray ashes. 
She noted the sudden compression 
of the girl’s mouth, and, smiling, 
she looked up at Keith: 

“Indeed, I don’t wonder that you 
are proud to claim Miss Aubrey as 


a friend. I wish I might have that 
privilege, too; and not only be- 
cause”’—she glanced appealingly at 
the grave, bitter face before her— 
“because I am so grateful to you for 
never letting Keith become any- 
thing more than a friend. If you 
had—” Maud finished with a little 
shrug, that conveyed, as she in- 
tended it should: 

“If you had taken him, I should 
never have been his wife.” 

The girl had studied Maud’s face 
for a moment and seemed about to 
speak. Keith had nearly recovered 
from his astonishment and had 
opened his lips. In another mo- 
ment he would have given utter- 
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ance to some stinging phrase, and 
Maud was determined that Miss 
Aubrey should not be further hu- 
miliated. Assuming an air of 
amused indulgence that she was far 
from feeling, she had turned lightly 
to her husband: 

“Keith darling, I know that there 
are any number of people here 
who are pining for a word with 
you,”—a trace of delicate mockery 
insinuated itself into her voice, and 
Miss Aubrey continued to study 
her silently,—‘so do go and make 
them happy while Miss Aubrey and 
I become acquainted. Oh, we won't 
talk of you,”—as he seemed to de- 
mur,—“I am sure we shall find that 
we have many other interests in 
common.” 

When Keith had sauntered away 
with careless grace, Maud turned to 
the other, saying gently: 

“I think I love this garden more 
than any other, except that at 
Leighton Manor; but the garden at 
Leighton is restful, while this is 
stimulating. Don’t you find it so?” 

But the subject was not to be so 
lightly changed. Miss Aubrey said 
directly: 

“You were not mocking me, Mrs. 
Elmsley, when you said what you 
did to Keith?” 

“Indeed, no,” Maud had replied. 
“Why should you think that |! 
was?” 

“Really, I didn’t think so, but I 
wanted to be sure. Why did you 
send your husband away?” 

“Because I wanted him to go. 
You can attribute it to jealousy, if 
you will.” 

“And I would be wrong if I did, 
Mrs. Elmsley. You were not jealous 
of me; and if you were jealous at 
all, you would have kept him at 
your side instead of sending him 
to mingle with Lady Enderby’s 























charming guests.” The girl’s tone 
held a weary wonder. 

“My dear, I can say without flat- 
tery that no one of Lady Enderby’s 
guests is more interesting or un- 
usual than yourself, but you are 
right. I am not jealous. If I were, 
I would not yield to my feeling.” 

“You have no need to be jealous 
of me. It was Keith who ceased to 
love me, if indeed he ever did care 
for me!” 

“Oh, my dear,” Maud’s arm was 
about the girl’s shoulder and her 
voice was tender, “my dear, of 
course he cared for you—and no 
one would ever believe that any 
man could stop loving you!” 

Miss Aibrey had shrugged. “You 
are generous. Well, let us talk of 
the garden, if you will.” 

Later Maud had approached the 
group about the tea table in time to 
hear her hostess observe distress- 
edly: 

“Yes, Lora Aubrey has gone. I 
should not have invited her to tea 
while the Elmsleys were here, but 
I had forgotten that she and Keith 
were once engaged. It is almost 
impossible to remember all Keith’s 
affairs. Oh, Maud, forgive me. I 
did not see you, my dear.” 

“Don’t give it a thought, Lady 
Enderby,”—Maud’s chin assumed 
an angle of challenge,—“Miss Au- 
brey is simply charming. You must 
admit that Keith has _ excellent 
taste.” 

“He had, indeed, when he mar- 
ried you,” Violet Leighton had de- 
clared. 

“Thank you,” Maud had smiled, 
“but I doubt if that was a matter of 
taste. I always think of it as, well, 
fate.” 

The ensuing silence had been 
broken by the advent of a young 
Irishman who approached with 
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more than Keith’s charm of man- 


ner. 

“Robert, I had almost given you 
up!” Lady Enderby had exclaimed. 

“Faith, Aunt Rose, I had almost 
given myself up. I have been miss- 
ing cars and trains and boats ever 
since yesterday morning, when wee 
Bridgeen Murphy’s pig got stuck in 
the bog.” 

“Why what had you to do with a 
pig in a bog?” Lady Enderby’s voice 
registered mild horror. 

“Why ’twas myself that had to 
extricate the creature! Bridgeen 
was sure that ‘Finn McCool’ would 
be frightened by anyone but ‘Mas- 
ter Robert.’ ” 

It had been the whimsical kind- 
liness of the young Irishman that 
had first attracted Maud’s liking. 
Later she had discovered that Rob- 
bert Norreys possessed a mind as 
keen as it was mellow, as well as 
the disinterested idealism and chiv- 
alry that embodied her conception 
of the “verray, parfit, gentil 
knyght.” 

Despite the atmosphere of soli- 
tude that had enwrapped Robert 
Norreys, Maud had felt instinctively 
that he and she could have been 
friends, and she had longed to pene- 
trate and dispel his loneliness. 
This would have implied no disloy- 
alty to Keith, since the latter had 
never desired his wife’s friendship. 
All that he had ever required of her 
had been loyalty and endurance— 
and she had given him more than 
that. 

It had been for Robert Norreys’s 
own sake that Maud had steeped 
herself in her reserve, and had let 
him pass out of her life without a 
word. The Parnell scandal and the 
subsequent disgrace of that “lost 
leader” were still so alive in men’s 
memories that Maud had felt sure 
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that a friendship, however innocent, 
between the young political leader 
and a married woman, would be 
misconstrued, and, therefore, could 
not but be detrimental to Robert 
Norreys. 

She had not realized what the 
friendship could have meant to her 
until she had left Enderby, and had 
talked with Robert Norreys for the 
last time. She had missed him un- 
speakably. She had missed the 
stimulus of his conversation, by 
turns gently serious and boyishly 
light-hearted; his enthusiastic 
knight-errantry in behalf of his 
“people”; and, above all, perhaps, 
she had missed his high-minded- 
ness and courtesy. 

During the past seven years, 
whenever Keith had humiliated 
her, the memory of Robert Norreys’s 
chivalry had mocked her. Her hus- 
band’s callous indifference to the 
feelings of others had invariably 
brought to her mind the picture of 
an immaculate young Celt strug- 
gling with a mutinous pig in an 
Irish bog; while the empty, selfish 
uselessness of Keith’s existence in- 
evitably reminded Keith’s wife of 
the disinterested idealism with 
which Robert Norreys served the 
peasants who so worshiped him. 

It was only by constantly re- 
minding herself that she was 
“Keith’s wife, not his judge,” and 
by never permitting a shadow of 
the image of Robert Norreys to lin- 
ger in her thoughts, that Maud had 
been able to maintain her chosen 
attitude toward her husband until 
that husband’s death. 

During the ensuing two years of 
somewhat sorrowful peace, force of 
habit had made Maud instinctively 
repel the thought of Robert Nor- 
reys whenever it assailed her. But 
as she sat in Violet Leighton’s gar- 
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den, she deliberately surrendered to 
the memories that came thronging 
and gave herself up to the hope of 
friendship that they seemed to im- 
ply. 

Her musings were broken by the 
ring of a familiar step on the gar- 
den gravel, and by the sound of a 
well-remembered voice that ex- 
claimed impetuously: 

“Aithné!” 

Slowly she rose from her seat and 
faced him: 

“Ulad the Lonely!” she cried, and 
at the moment neither noted the 
significance of the other’s words. 

He caught her hands as if to as- 
sure himself that they were real. 

“Aithné!” His voice held a vi- 
brancy Maud had never heard in it 
before. “Seven years ago I wanted 
your friendship—the inspiration of 
your sympathy—just to see you 
now and again,— 


‘To say what mere friends say 
Or only a thought stronger; 
To hold your hand but as long as 
all may 
Or so very little longer’— 


but I could not ask it of you. There 
are always those who will criticize 
a woman, young, beautiful, and un- 
happily married, for even such an 
innocent friendship with another 
man—and I could have let no act of 
mine expose you to that.” 

Maud’s heart was singing pzans. 
She thought, “Seven years ago each 
of us coveted the other’s friendship, 
and each of us forbore to take it— 
for the other’s sake. Could we 
have been more perfectly at one in 
spirit?” Aloud she asked casually: 

“What made you think that I was 
unhappily married, Robert?” 

“Dear, I knew. You can’t deny 
it with truth; and you won't admit 
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it, you’re too gloriously loyal. You 
fooled all your world, but I knew. 
’Twas the sympathy between us 
that gave me the insight. 

“Now it is your love I would be 
asking for, Aithné, as well as your 
friendship. If you will be my wife, 
—my ‘comrade,’ as the old people 
have it,—you can no longer call me 
‘Ulad the Lonely,’ for the loneliness 
will disappear forever at your com- 
ing. I will still be ‘Ulad of the 
Dreams,’ if you will, with the best 
part of the dreams fulfilled, and 
only enough left so that we may al- 
ways have a goal to strive for. Can 
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you find any love for me in your 
heart, Aithné?” 

“I never knew until this moment 
that you loved me,” declared Maud 
simply, “nor did I ever realize that 
my feeling for you was not friend- 
ship alone; but now I can repeat 
with a new significance the words 
you read me so long ago: “There is 
but the one love.’” 

Her hands were still in his,—she 
had forgotten them,—and her eyes, 
as she raised them, told him what 
he longed to know of the “one love” 
for which her whole life had been 
but a preparation. 





VOICES. 


By Tuos. H. Foster. 


THE voice of the night is darkness, 
And silence the tongue that speaks— 
Pregnant with mystery, eternal— 
The voice that the Pilgrim seeks! 


The voice of the rose is fragrance— 
The wind bears the message along 
Straight to the heart of the Rover— 
A sweet-scented burden of song! 


The voice of the home is kindness 
And love whispers secrets of peace, 
Binding a Man and a Woman— 
And binding Children to these! 


* * 


* 


All these are the Voice of the Master— 
From the bosom of things is it wrung! 
In triumph or peace or disaster— 


He speaks in a myriad tongue. 
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By Caryt CoLeMAN. 


Soo 


[ N the middle of the last century 


the religious atmosphere of New 
England was very much disturbed 
by a questioning skepticism, an ag- 
gressive spirit of mental unrest; a 
movement led by a group of clever 
and determined men, men imbued 
with a deep dislike of the prevalent 
narrow-mindedness and intolerance, 
an inheritance _fr itanism. | 

fig these broad-minded think- 
ers there was one George Ripley, a 
refined and gentle character, with a 
marked earnestness and sincerity 
of purpose, in union with a quiet 
yet intense enthusiasm for all he 
deemed to be right. He graduated 
from Harvard (1826), at the age of 
twenty-four, and almost immedi- 
ately thereafter was ordained a Uni- 
tarian minister; and young as he 
was, he was placed over a newly 
formed congregation of that de- 
nomination which held its services 
in a meetinghouse in Boston, at the 
corner of Purchase and Pearl 
Streets, a charge which he held for 
fifteen years. 

Almost from the beginning of his 
ministry he gained a marked in- 
fluence over his flock by his schol- 
arly discourses, by freely and forci- 
hly preaching his view of life and 
his ideals, by strenuously endeav- 
oring to bring his people into con- 
formity with what he held were the 
teachings of Christ, pointing out to 
them what he believed their aspira- 
tions ought to be; while on the other 
hand he unhesitatingly assailed 
what they ought to shun in their 
conduct of life. 


He never lo: lost an opportunity to 
xa e value of individualism. in 
the processes of thought, claiming 
that the human mind is all su- 
preme; that religious truth is not 
dependent upon revelation or tradi- 
tion or the external senses for its 
variety, but upon the mind, in 
which its criterion will be found: 
a transcendent and unerring wit- 
ness—a theory which later became 
known as New England transcen- 
dentalism. It was by no means a 
new thought, being well known to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and looked 
upon by him as an infirmity of pre- 
sumptuous and conceited minds 
“that think they can measure every- 
thing to be true which appears so 
to them, and all that does not ap- 
pear so to them, as false.” 

Mr. Ripley, By hiséloquence and 
learning, won the admiration of the 
many, the allegiance of a few un- 
obtrusive and faithful personal fol- 
lowers, and the lasting friendship 
of a number of the most intellectual 
men of the day. Wishing to put his 
scheme of life and, teachings to a 
practical test he fconceived,” he 
tells us, “the idea of forming an 
association in which the members, 
instead of preying on one another 
and seeking to put one another 
down, after the fashion of the 
world, should live together as 
brothers seeking one another’s ele- 
vation and spiritual growth.”} With 
this in view he resigned hi$ min- 
istry, and gathered about him a 
number of men and women who be- 

iContra Gent., I. 5. 























life, and were willing to put it to a 
crucial test by forming with him a 
codperative community, where all 
would be equal, where there would 
be a mixture of manual and intel- 
lectual labor, a simple and direct 
social relationship, a mutual spirit 


of bearing and (oeating. Hie 
wrote to Emerson, “We propose to 


take a small tract of land which, 
under skillful husbandry, uniting 
the garden and the farm, will be 
adequate for the subsistence of the 
families, and to connect with this 
a school or college in which the 
most complete instruction shall be 
given, from the rudiments to the 
highest culture,” ———-——— 

Mr. Ripley and seventeen of his 
ardent and most sincere admirers 
in the spring of 1841 with their 
united means bought a farm of a 
hundred and_ seventy-five acres, 
near Boston in the town of West 
Roxbury, bordering on the Charles 
River, ever after known as Brook 
Farm. And there, this little com- 
pany of honest, enthusiastic vision- 
aries, oblivious of the teaching of 
the past, despising the convention- 
alities of the day, commenced in 
April of the same year, their com- 
munity life. Their aim was high; 
forthwith they earnestly endeavored 
to live in conformity to what they 
held to be fundamental, ethical 
principles, freed from all forms of 
supernaturalism; to promote by 
example “the great purposes of hu- 
man culture; to establish external 
relations of life upon the basis of 
wisdom and purity; to apply the 
principles of justice and love to 
their social organization; to substi- 


tute a system of brotherly codpera-, 


_ tion for. a: 
‘Apparently the deepest mysterie 
f life were neglected, if not alto- 
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gether ignored, as if they had no 
solution. Questions of the soul 
(whence did we come? what are we 
here for? are we in any way ac- 
countable for the use we make of 
life? to-morrow we die, is that the 
end? if death is not the end, what 
is to become of us?)—questions 
asked by every thinking man— 
seemed to be of no interest to them, 
as if of no moment. In fact, they 
were totally taken up with material 
concerns and mental cultivation, 
naturalism usurping the place of 
supernaturalism and the spiritual 
side of life. Under the mask of so- 
called “transcendental asceticism,” 
they were leading at bottom a 
purely sensuous, but refined, life; 
and, through self-exaggeration and 
intellectual pride, became forgetful 
of the existence of God:>-tn-ether.. 
words,;-although unconscious of it, 
they were nothing more or less 
than an association of materialists 
—mere dreamers with a limited 
knowledge of human nature, em- 
barked upon an illogical socialistic 
experiment, yet withal most sincere 


in their attempt. 
—Amvomy-tiie Tecabers of the Brook 


Farm Association there was no one 
more enthusiastic or more zealous 
in promoting the success of the 
community than the wife of Mr. 
Ripley. She was a woman of 
extraordinary mental endowment, 
with a wonderfully initiative mind 
and most retentive memory; a liv- 
ing soul of passionate yet reason- 
able will; of marked refinement and 
dignity; a brilliant conversational- 
ist; quick of wit; with a charming 
and winning manner; withal an 
indomitable worker to whom no 
amount of fatigue brought discour- 
As one of her associates 





said, “The word ‘impossible’ seemed 
unknown to her.” 


She was a per- 
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son in all respects well fitted to be 
Mr. Ripley’s untiring assistant in 
his social venture. 

Mrs. Ripley’s maiden name was 
Sophia Willard Dana; she was the 
eldest child of Francis Dana and 
Sophia Willard, and was born at 
Cambridge, Mass., on July 6, 1803. 
Her great-grandfather was William 
Eller, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence; her paternal grand- 
father was the Hon. Francis Dana, 
a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, the first minister from the 
United States to Russia, who died 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts; her 
maternal grandfather was Dr. Jo- 
seph Willard, at one time President 
of Harvard College. 

Miss Dana received a very thor- 
ough classical education in the cele- 
brated Boston School of Doctor 
Parker, where she not only gained 
a broad scholarship, but as well a 
deep love of study; so much so that 
she remained all her life a profound 
and industrious student. While at 
school she was particularly success- 
ful in Greek, and also became a 
most accomplished linguist in a 
number of modern tongues. Italian 
was her special predilection. It 
would seem that she was the first 
person in America to make special 
study of the Divina Commedia, and 
to form a class to study Dante in 
the original; she succeeded in trans- 
mitting to its members her own in- 
tense interest in the poet, who, in 
many ways, taught her more than 
one sublime truth. From her early 
womanhood she was an ardent ad- 
vocate of the higher education of 
women. While they were living in 
the old Fay house, the mother house 
of Radcliffe College, she, conjointly 
with her mother and sister, opened 
a school of advanced studies. While 
their pupils, as a matter of course 
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were girls, there was among them 
a solitary exception: the youngest 
pupil of all was a boy, a day scholar, 
James Russell Lowell. 

This school teaching was not for 
long, for she married Mr. Ripley in 
her twenty-fourth year. From the 
very first she proved herself to be 
a devoted wife, in sympathy with 
his social ideals, and later accepted 
without question his Brook Farm 
scheme; and ever toiled at his side 
te make it a success. 

It fell to her lot at Brook Farm 
to take full charge of all educational 
matters, in which she was nobly 
assisted by young Charles Dana, 
recently from Harvard, where his 
eyes had been overtaxed, so that he 
could no longer go on with his scho- 
lastic reading and studies. He 
taught German in the school, and 
in addition performed the duties of 
secretary of the Association. 

The school was so much of a suc- 
cess that many well-known people 
sent their children there, a number 
of whom in after years became 
prominent in various walks of life. 
The students preparing for Har- 
vard were exclusively under the di- 
rection and tuition of Mrs. Ripley, 
who, in the opinion of Rufus 
Choate, one of the greatest lawyers 
of the day, “could not only prepare 
them for the University, but could 
carry them through its entire cur- 
riculum as well as the professors 
who were employed to do it.” 

In addition to educational mat- 
ter, Mrs. Ripley directed all do- 
mestic affairs, was not only house- 
keeper-in-chief, but often, as well, 
maid of all work. Her every mo- 
ment was fully occupied with some 
useful task. She never knew an 
idle minute for either mind or body. 
At one time she was teaching Greek 
or Latin, one or more of the mod- 

















ern languages, or lecturing upon 
literature and history, or writing in 
conjunction with John S. Dwight 
a musical play for a school festival, 
or had her arms in the wash-tub, 
or was upon her knees scrubbing 
the kitchen floor, or preparing vege- 
tables for dinner; and all the while, 
no matter how uncongenial her oc- 
cupation might be, she was always 
cheerful, often entertaining her as- 
sociates with interesting anecdotes 
and witty remarks. 

Both husband and wife, with un- 
faltering energy, gayety of heart, 
and inexhaustible patience, bore 
their respective parts in building up 
the Association; and as long as the 
members were few in number, com- 
ing from the same intellectual and 
social environs, brotherly love 
seemed to govern every action, and 
concord reigned supreme. But it 
was not so when the membership 
was increased by people of widely 
different degrees of education, many 
of them totally unaccustomed to the 
nicer courtesies of life. Then it 
was no longer an abode of peace and 
good fellowship. With the new 
members there entered a spirit of 
criticism which cast an argumenta- 
tive shadow over the whole com- 
munity. And no wonder, if we 
may believe a description of Brook 
Farm written by one who had 
passed hi : 
writes: (“It was a community in 
which was to be found the ripest 
scholars, men and women of the 
most wsthetic culture and accom- 
plishments, farmers, seamstresses, 
mechanics, preachers, the indus- 
trious, the lazy, the conceited, the 
sentimental”; and, it may be added, 
more than one deeply interested in 
the social vagaries, health fads, and 
isms of the day. Moreover, outside 
of the actual members of the Asso- 
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ciation, there were a few people 
very much interested in the Brook 
Farm experiment who were con- 
stant visitors, and whose ideas and 
counsels had a great influence upon 
its life and thought. Most of them 
were persons of large intelligence, 
but not always wise, often self- 
opinionated. Among them were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Orestes 
Brownson, William Henry Chan- 
ning, Bronson Alcott, Horace Gree- 
ley, and the over-educated Mar- 
gare 





ime, as might have 

een expected in such a mixed com- 
munity, such a coterie of self-suf- 
ficient men and women, many of 
them wise in their own conceit, dis- 
integration set in; the enthusiasm 
and noble aspirations of the early 
days of the Association gradually 
disappeared; and the general tend- 
ency of thought drifted, almost un- 
consciously, toward pantheistic ma- 
terialism. Some of the associates, 
a small but earnest group, Mrs. Rip- 
ley among them, were not in sym- 
pathy with this movement, and be- 


gan to have doubts as to the truth 
of transcendentalism. / 
i was not long before the entire 


ody became skeptical as to its life; 

so much so, that they were more 
than ready to grasp at anything 
which might possibly save it from 
otal shipwreck. 

It was then, when they were in 
this quandary as to its future, there 
visited them a young man, one Al- 
bert Brisbane, an American of con- 
siderable wealth, who had just re- 
turned from France, where he had 
become interested in the social the- 
ories of Fourier, which he ex- 
pounded with the force of an en- 
thusiast; and won not only the at- 
tention of the people of Brook Farm, 
but made among them many con- 
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verts to the Fourieristic system of 
economics; with the result that the 
Association transformed itself into 
a “Fourier Phalanx”; a change 
made in almost a unanimity of 
hope that it would save Brook 
Farm from being a dead failure. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Ripley looked 
upon it as a commendable change, 
for Fourier’s ideas regarding social 
coéperation appealed to them, al- 
though as a whole they felt there 
were many things in the system 
which would have to be modified, if 
not abandoned. It was not long, 
however, before they saw that Fou- 
rierism would not give new and 
lasting life to Brook Farm, or pro- 
long its existence to any useful end. 
When the utter collapse of the 
community actually took place, and 
the Ripleys saw the failure of their 
life’s work, the impotent conclusion 
of their aspirations toward the bet- 
terment of their fellow men by the 
Brook Farm experiment; although 
their sorrow was very deep, they 
bore it with indomitable courage, 
and stood ready to commence life 
again. No longer young, poor, 
deeply in debt, nevertheless they 
went out unflinchingly into an un- 
known world, at least unknown to 
them, with a resolute determination 
to win a place for themselves. 
Shortly after they transferred 
their ownership in Brook Farm to 
the “Phalanx” they moved to Flat- 
bush, Long Island; where Mrs. Rip- 
ley, not over-strong, for the year 
previously she betrayed signs of 
physical exhaustion from _  over- 
work, undertook to become a bread- 
winner; to do her share in keeping 
the wolf from the door by teaching; 
while he, on his part, gave himself 
untiringly to writing and literary 
drudgery. It was a hard, uninter- 
esting struggle for both, withal not 
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over-remunerative, but slight as it 
was, it enabled them to begin pay- 
ing off their debts. A year or two 
later they were made very happy 
when their old friend, Horace Gree- 
ley, appointed Mr. Ripley to a po- 
sition on the editorial staff of the 
New York Tribune, where he was 
destined to remain for many years, 
and where he gained a world-wide 
reputation as a just and brilliant 
critic. It was in the autumn of 
1849 the Ripley’s moved to New 
York, where they made many 
friends and almost at once became 
the center of a most delightful circle 
of, interesting, cultured people. 
Some little time before leaving 
Brook Farm Mrs. Ripley awoke to 
the sophistry and shallowness of 
transcendentalism and had grave 
doubts as to their social experiment 
succeeding, but out of respect and 
love for her husband she remained 
silent, apparently wholly taken up 
with the affairs of the Association. 
But no! the restlessness of doubt 
and the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment overshadowed her daily life. 
From her Brook Farm experience 
she had gained nothing that 
brought lasting contentment. It 
had only shown her more clearly 
the weakness an hness of hu- 
man nature;} while the theory of 
transcendentdalism, the limitations 
of the human mind, had left the 
riddles of life unsolved; offering 
little else, under the guise of scho- 
lastic love, than pure materialism; 
and that the only thing in life worth 
striving for was intellectual culture, 
although it was plain its last word 
was death. \Nevertheless, she did 
not give in the slightest degree 
to a spirit of hopelessness, and she 
never ceased to seek for a happy so- 
lution of the mystery of life which 
she believed was to be found. She 











said to herself: “Surely man was 
not placed upon the earth for 
naught; there must be a worthy 
object for his existence; a way by 
which he may attain his highest 
aspirations and satisfy the constant 
craving of his heart for an enduring 
peace—a happiness without sati- 
ety—an everlasting contentment. 
Otherwise his creation would be 
valueless, a hollow mockery, a 
much ado about nothing—the only 
creature created without an ade- 
quate object for its being.” 

This thought remained with her 
and developed into what proved to 


be, in the end, her first step from 
unbelief to belief ¢ Sesotho 
sonal to a personal God; to a true 
knowledge of temporal and eternal 
values; to a recognition of God’s 
sovereignty;-and~ that nothing be- 
longing to tinie-would Satisfy the 
soul; and-she discovered the truth 
of the words of a convert of the 
early Church, the great Augustine 
of Hippo: “O God! Thou made us 
for Thyself and our hearts pant un- 
til they find Thee.” 

It was then she understood, with 
her beloved Dante, that once hav- 
ing a belief in God, and acknowl- 
edging His right divine, His su- 
preme authority, and the relation- 
ship between Him and His crea- 
tures, one could never ignore that 
knowledge. - 


“. . . It may not be 
That one, who looked upon the 
light can turn 
To other objects, willingly, his view 
For all the good, that will may 
covet, there 
Is summed; and all elsewhere de- 
fective found.” 


Her outward life to all appear- 
ance was as usual; her hidden life 
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was new and strangely peaceful. 
The thought of God and her duty 
toward Him totally absorbed her to 
the exclusion of all other intellec- 
tual interests, and finally led her 
to a passionate love for Him; a 
complete surrender of self; an earn- 
est prayer that He would consume 
her perverse inclinations in the fire 
of His mercy, and dispose of her as 
He willed, so that nothing of -her- 
self could any more be seen. | She 
fully realized that when God calls 
a soul in this world to His love, His 
first work is to give it the instinct 
to practice virtue; then to incite it 
to a desire for perfection, and after- 
wards, by infused grace, He con- 
ducts it to the annihilation of self- 
love and shows it that no one finds 
peace apart from Him. \Her con- 
fidence in His love became so un- 
fathomable it seemed as if it were 
supernatural; she had no fear He 
would ever abandon her, but be- 
lieved with St. Paul that He Who 
had begun a good work in you, will 
perfect it. 

Little by little her soul, no longer 
fallow, became productive ground 
in which the seeds of faith took 
firm root, gradually offering an in- 
fallible remedy against all forms of 
doubt, all diseases of mind and 
heart; thus preparing her for a lov- 
ing acceptance of Christianity in all 
its completeness. This happy con- 
summation, however, was not at- 
tained without many exterior trials 
bravely borne, and interior graces 
welcomely received. Nevertheless, 
the darkness of unbelief was very 
slowly dispersed; her climbing 
Jesus-ward was by no means a 
rapid movement; yet her progress 
toward finally embracing Catholic- 
ity was steady, and every step was 
carefully considered before being 
taken. Time was apparently given 
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her in which to grow in the knowl- 
edge of truth, in the hatred of error, 
and to make every move an act of 
love in unison with the Holy Will 
—all as if she had constantly in 
mind the words of St. John: Let us 
therefore love God, because God first 
loved us. 

Unfortunately there is no record 
available by which each step on her 
way to the threshold of the Church 
can be followed. There is very 
little doubt, however, that her con- 
stant study of Dante and profound 
appreciation of his colossal intel- 
lect led her to a knowledge of the 
essential grandeur of the Catholic 
Faith, and first opened the eyes of 
her mind to its world-wide Church. 
—Glorious things are said of thee: 
O City of God (Ps. xxxvi. 4)—the 
Church built upon the Apostolic 
rock, whose foundation remains un- 
shaken, although the world’s rage 
and the individual sins of man have 
again and again broken against it. 
She saw that its teaching has never 
been changed by these assaults, or 
its faith even lessened by the with- 
drawal of the faithless (1 John, i. 
19); and that its permanent marks 
of identification have always been 
the same: visibility, authority, 
unity, catholicity, and indefectibil- 
ity. Moreover, the study of Dante 
and other Italian writers broadened 
her mind, helped her to do away 
with more than one prejudice 
against the Faith which she may 
have inherited from her Puritan 
ancestors, or from the writings of 
half-informed or perverted Protes- 
tant historians. 

The exact postulates which finally 
led Mrs. Ripley into the Church 
are not known beyond the first 
in the series: /a belief in a per- 
sonal God an at He is know- 
able. Yet, it is known that at the 
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beginning of her inquiry it was 
plain to her that the man-Christ— 
for He was then nothing more to 
her—left a body of men, twelve in 
number, with authority to expound 
His teachings. Secular history 
told her as much, and the Biblical 
narrative confirmed it in relating 
that Christ, speaking as one with 
authority, said to certain men of 
His choosing: “All power is given 
to Me in Heaven and on earth. Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you, and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.” (Matt. 
xxvii. 18-20.) Later she gained a 
larger knowledge of this teaching 
body by reading the writings of the 
early Christians, and from one of 
the second century she learned that 
this organization, “though spread 
over the whole world, to the earth’s 
boundaries, having received, from 
the apostles and their disciples, the 
faith in one God, the Father Al- 
mighty, ...and in one Christ 
Jesus, that Son of God Who was 
made flesh for our salvation; and in 
the Holy Spirit—having, as I have 
said, received that preaching and 
this faith, the Church, though 
spread over the whole world, guards 
it sedulously, as though dwelling 
in one house: and these truths 
she uniformly holds, as having but 
one soul, and one and the same 
heart; and these she proclaims and 
teaches, and hands down, uni- 
formly, as though she had but one 
mouth. For though, throughout 
the world, the languages are vari- 
ous, still the teaching is one and 
the same. And neither do the 
churches founded in Germany, nor 























those in Spain, in Gaul, in the East, 
in Egypt, in Africa, nor in the re- 
gions in the middle of the earth 
(Jerusalem and Palestine), believe 
or deliver a different faith—the 
whole Church has one and the same 
faith throughout the whole world.” 

The greater Mrs. Ripley’s knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical history be- 
came, the larger her acquaintance 
with Christian writers of all pe- 
riods,—primitive, medieval, renais- 
sance, and modern,—the plainer to 
her became the unbroken contin- 
uity, correlation, and unanimity of 
teaching of this organization, al- 
though an aggregation of units was 
bound together by fixed laws; more- 
over, was worldwide, with a mar- 
velous force of self-expansion, so 
that, within three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after its birth, it had out- 
stripped the limits of the Roman 
Empire, and there was not a spot 
on the then known earth of which 
the name of Christ had not taken 
possession. Further, it had endured 
and overcome the most drastic op- 
position of pagan culture and its 
sensuous temptations—a_ bloody 
martyrdom lasting three hundred 
years. At the same time it had suc- 
cessfully withstood the treason of 
its own children; the vagaries of 
heresy which seemed without end; 
the greed of temporal rulers; the 
lust, envy, and pride of its unfaith- 
ful servants; and beyond all this 
that it was just as much alive to- 
day as in the past, as on the day, 
almost two thousand years ago 
when Christ said: “Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it” (Matt. xv. 
18). Yea, she saw, as a writer of 


the fourth century said: “From that 
day it has remained firm and un- 
@trenzus, Ado. Hares. 1. ox. 1-18, 48-50. 
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shaken, flourishing, resplendent, 
gaining power day by day, accu- 
mulating, acquiring fresh force— 
warred against, yet conquers—as- 
sailed with insult, yet is made more 
resplendent — tempest-tossed, yet 
suffers no shipwreck—never grows 
old, yet her age is ever vigorous.” 
She was forced to say to herself, 
“If I doubt the words of Scripture, 
my reason forces me to believe the 
facts of history.” Again she saw 
this organization had appealed 
through all the ages, and still ap- 
pealed, to men of every condition of 
life—the learned and the ignorant; 
the rich and the poor; the old and 
the young; the slave and the op- 
pressed; that its heroes and hero- 
ines were the everlasting glory of 
the human race. 

So deeply was she impressed with 
all these facts, and the only logical 
deduction to be made from them, 
that she no longer questioned the 
divine origin of this organization 
established by Christ, but fully 
realized that it was the visible King- 
dom of God; and on the other hand 
that had it been the work of man 
it would have long ago passed away 
into oblivion. Mrs. Ripley being in 
possession of this knowledge, hav- 
ing come to it without controversy, 
by unaided study, there was no ne- 
cessity for a learned exposition of 
the tenets of the faith or a profound 
theological argument to bring her 
into the Catholic Church—to the 
feet of God manifest in the flesh— 
Christ Jesus. Grace alone was 
needed which was abundantly given 
to her, and to which she completely 
surrendered. 

When the immeasurable faith of 
Christ entered her soul, the things 
of God fully occupied her every 
thought, so much so, that there was 
no place any longer in her heart for 
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the world and self-love—the faith 
answered every want of her soul. 

Receiving baptism, her Catholic 
life at once became strenuous be- 
yond words to narrate. Her con- 
stant aim seemed to have been to 
tread in the footsteps of the Cruci- 
fied, to be always conscious of His 
presence, to be able to say with St. 
Paul: “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” 

She was not satisfied alone with 
a life by which her own soul would 
be saved, but aspired to Christian 
perfection, to the practice of the 
highest form of charity in order to 
bring others to the knowledge of 
truth, to win sinners, or those who 
had strayed from the faith, back to 
the love and compassion of God. 

It may be truthfully said of her as 
it was of St. Catherine of Genoa: 


“Say, did you go, 
Great soul and sweet, 
When first His message reached 
your weary heart, 
Far in the wildness your love to 
greet 
From all mean things apart? 
Not so: 
But down the alleys that His foot- 
steps trod 
Between the blind, the ailing, and 
the lame, 
Steadfast in ministry you came— 
Yet swift to the encounter of your 
God. 


“The hideous bed 
Of utmost poverty, 
The chamber of the dead, 
The busy hospital; all these did 
see 
How that you ran, bright-faced 
from ecstasy 
Life’s dreadful wrecks to tend, 
And, for His sake, in each ac- 
claimed a friend.” 
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Notwithstanding Mrs. Ripley’s 
conversion and subsequent devout 
Catholic life, there was no estrange- 
ment between husband and wife— 
they honored and loved each other 
as before. “Whatever lack of men- 
tal and spiritual correspondence it 
caused, there was no break of pri- 
vate sympathy, no withdrawal of 
affection; as heretofore their social 
delights and amusements were 
shared in common.” 

His days were spent in literary 
work and newspaper writing at the 
office of the Tribune, where ‘his 
Brook Farm companion and co- 
worker, Charles Dana, was city ed- 
itor. Every morning, when he left 
the boarding house, 191 University 
Place, where they were living, to go 
to his daily task, his wife bade him 
an affectionate and regretful good- 
by, and on his return at night a 
joyful welcome. Her days, outside 
of her home duties, were conse- 
crated to offices of charity among 
the poor and friendless; visiting the 
hospitals, bringing comfort and 
hope to the disconsolate; the city 
prison, where she gained the con- 
fidence of the inmates, for they saw 
she was their unselfish friend, al- 
ways willing to give a helping hand, 
and seldom a rebuke; that she was 
indeed a messenger from Him Who 
came into the world not to destroy 
but to save. In this self-imposed 
mission she succeeded in winning 
from among the criminals more 
than one of the most depraved to 
sincere repentance, and to a firm 
determination to lead hereafter a 
new and honorable life. In this 
work she never lost patience, never 
became weary in her efforts of 
bringing hope to the hopeless, in 
making the infinite mercy of God 
intelligible to the most obtuse and 
insensible; that the love God bears 
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a man, no matter how great a sin- 
ner he may have been, will never 
lessen as long as he remains in this 
life—the greater the sinner the 
more God seeks to draw him to 
Himself. 

Mr. Ripley admired and fully ap- 
preciated his wife’s unwavering de- 
votion to broken humanity; aided 
her as far as he was able in her 
various works of mercy; and never 
ceased to rejoice in her success, 


“Whose only joy was to relieve the 
needs 

Of wretched souls; and help the 
hopeless poor.” 


The charity which particularly 
appealed to her heart was rescuing 
from their depraved lives those un- 
fortunate women who had lost all 
sense of true womanhood, victims 
of their own sensuality and weak- 
ness, often of the unscrupulous pas- 
sion of licentious men. In this 
work she adventured with brave 
heart, nobly assisted by a group of 
earnest Catholic women: Mrs. 
Foote, Mrs. Blatchford, Mrs. Sayer, 
Miss Scott, Miss O’Reilly, and a Miss 
Edes, a convert of Puritan ancestry. 
From the beginning their work was 
most disheartening, as they met 
with little success, more often with 
grave disappointment; yet they 
never relaxed for a moment in their 
efforts or gave up hope, and prayed 
unceasingly for grace to persevere 
in their undertaking. At last their 
faith and persistency culminated in 
a success far beyond their proudest 
hopes. The Divine Master inspired 
certain religious ones, solely de- 
voted to the redemption of fallen 
women of every nationality and re- 
ligion, no matter how great their 
degradation—the nuns of the Good 
Shepherd, an order comparatively 
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new in the Church and very little 
known—to make a foundation in 
New York. While the Archbishop 
greatly admired the aim of their 
work, nevertheless he opposed their 
introduction into the archdiocese, 
because he was doubtful of their 
making good, as he looked upon the 
reformation of public women as al- 
most hopeless, except in a very lim- 
ited degree; hence, that the conver- 
sions, if there were any, would be 
so few and so far between, they 
would not warrant bringing the 
nuns to New York. Not so Mrs. 
Ripley and her devoted friends. 
Their prayers and persistent argu- 
ment, backed by two or three cler- 
ical friends, ultimately overcame 
Archbishop Hughes’s opposition, 
and he gave his reluctant consent. 
Shortly after a house for the Sisters 
was secured in Fourteenth Street; 
Mrs. Ripley engaging to collect the 
money for the rent, which she con- 
tinued to do until the community 
became self-supporting. 

Mrs. Ripley, through her wis- 
dom and loving intuition, knew the 
spiritual needs and fully appre- 
hended the temptations of those 
poor women who had succumbed to 
the weakness of the flesh and had 
become mere instruments of lust. 
Her charity was so great that no 
matter how deep these unfortunates 
may have sunk in the quagmire of 
impurity, or what vicissitudes may 
have overtaken them in conse- 
quence of their life of sin, yet she 
was ever ready to see their good 
side, believing there was an un- 
stained spot in the core of their 
hearts which, if rightly approached, 
would lead them to a penitential 
life, and inspire them with hope 
and a love worth while, wherewith 
God desires to be loved. So her 
constant endeavor was to draw 














these abandoned ones within the 
circle of God’s merciful love; to 
teach them how great would be 
their welcome; therefore, beseech- 
ing them to leave the sinful past to 
His mercy, and earnestly to do their 
best with a spirit of contrition to 
live henceforth a life in accordance 
with God’s will. 

In this work of compassionate 
love Mrs. Ripley’s efforts were 
often blessed. In one case in par- 
ticular the end for good is not yet: 
she brought to the House of the 
Good Shepherd its first penitent, a 
poor derelict of lust, who happily 
persevered in her life of repentance 
to the very end, passing away with 
eternal hope in her soul; a true 
Magdalen, who set the pace and 
gave an example to hundreds of 
imitators—followers in her con- 
trite footsteps through the door of 
the House of the Good Shepherd, to 
a knowledge of the all-embracing 
love of the Sacred Heart. 

It is a well-known custom among 
earnest Catholics to build within 
their souls a shrine to some favor- 
ite saint or saints. Mrs. Ripley was 
no exception to the rule. Through 
her study of Italian literature she 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the great mystic, St. Cather- 
ine of Genoa, whose tone and tem- 
per of mind was not unlike her own. 
So great was her admiration for the 
mystic that she chose the saint as 
her model and patron. Wishing to 
make her known to American Cath- 
olics, she translated from the Italian 
the saint’s life and writings. In 
this connection, it was said by one 
of her Brook Farm associates, who 
like herself was a convert, the late 
Father I. T. Hecker, that “it was fit- 
ting that the life of St. Catherine of 
Genoa should be translated for the 
first time into English by one who 
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is now no more, but who was, while 
living, distinguished like our saint, 
for her intellectual gifts, for her 
charity toward the poor and aban- 
doned, and in consecrating her pen 
to the cause and glory of God’s 
Church.” 

Her translation of St. Catherine’s 
Treatise on Purgatory, a wonderful 
book, “an insight and perception of 
the state of purgatory, which seems 
like the utterance of one immersed 
in its expiation of love,” was not 
published until six years after Mrs. 
Ripley’s death, and first appeared 
in THe CaTHoLic Wortp of Novem- 
ber, 1868 (Vol. VIII, p. 44). The 
translation of the life of the saint 
together with her complete writ- 
ings did not appear in book form 
until 1874. The manuscript was 
prepared for the press by Mrs. 
Homer Martin, herself a convert, 
and a very clever writer. 

In 1854, Mrs. Ripley met with a 
severe injury which resulted in a 
cancer of the.breast, for which she 
underwent an operation at the 
hands of John P. Peters, M.D., with 
such apparent success that for some 
little time thereafter, much to the 
delight of husband and friends, she 
was able to go about her usual oc- 
cupations, to all appearances as 
strong and well as ever. This 
health and strength, however, was 
only for a time, a preparation, as it 
were, for a fresh attack of the dire 
disease, which indeed returned with 
increased severity. The pain at 
times became excruciating beyond 
words to describe, yet was accepted 
with loving resignation, if not joy, 
knowing full well as she did that 
the safest path to eternity is the 
road of pain trodden in conformity 
with the Adorable Will, the self- 
same road followed by the Lover of 
her soul; and all she asked was not 




















a diminution of her pain, but the 
grace to follow in His footsteps, to 
bear with thanksgiving the purga- 
torial pains of her agonized body 
in union with His passion. To the 
astonishment of her non-Catholic 
friends, during the whole of her ill- 
ness she never complained, nor al- 
lowed a word of impatience to es- 
cape her lips; while to her Catholic 
friends it was apparent she was in 
possession of the secret of the 
saints: abandonment to the will of 
God, and so closely united to Jesus 
All Beautiful that she was trans- 
fixed to the Cross with no desire but 
that of the Father. 

Thus it was that this noble wom- 
an met death, and passed to eternity 
on the Feast of St. Agatha, Febru- 
ary 14, 1861, over the narrow and 
painful way of the Cross to ever- 
lasting life, into the arms of the 
Crucified. It is easily understood 
that the grief-stricken husband 
should have written to his sister 
that he could have shouted for joy 
that the agony was over. To him, 
she was the ideal woman, the per- 
fect wife; his love for her was so 
much a part of himself that he 
could not bear to be away from her 
for any length of time. And no 
wonder; was she not the sweet- 
heart of his early manhood? his in- 
tellectual, appreciative, and loving 
companinon for years? the sym- 
pathetic custodian of his most cher- 
ished thoughts and aspirations? 
one to whom no self-sacrifice was 
too great if it but brought him hap- 
piness? and on her deathbed, to 
crown all, had she not set before 
him an example of heroic fortitude? 

During the last stages of her ill- 
ness, he had his writing desk placed 
on one corner of her sick room, to 
be at her side, so as to be able to 
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pay her every little attention; and 






there he sat at his literary work, 
day after day, often night after 
night, from November until Febru- 
ary, three long, weary, and anxious 
months: “his brain reeling, his 
heart bleeding, his soul in painful 
suspense”; doing from time to time 
what he could to alleviate her 
frightful suffering, which at the end 
was so great as to be almost too 
agonizing for human eye to behold. 

Banishing his aversion to Catho- 
licity, dismissing his life-long preju- 
dices, he showed the depth of his 
love by having the Last Sacraments 
administered to her; and after her 
decease, Requiem Mass said, and 
her funeral celebrated, as he knew 
she would have wished, from a 
Catholic Church, all in full accord- 
ance with the right and custom of 
her faith. This was in New York; 
afterward he had her remains 
moved to Boston; as it happened, 
to his old meetinghouse in Pur- 
chase Street, which had become in 
the meantime a Catholic Church, 
where he once again had prayers 
and a Mass said for the repose of 
her soul. Her body, during the 
ceremony, rested where the com- 
munion table formerly stood, and 
he occupied the seat she had sat in 
for years. 

This was not the end of the ma- 
terial manifestation of his love, for 
when he took her remains to Cam- 
bridge for burial, he arranged that 
before consignment to the Dana 
tomb in the Old Cemetery where 
many of her kin had found their 
last resting-place, the part of the 
tomb that was to receive her body 
should be consecrated. Her inter- 
ment therein was properly accom- 
plished with appropriate Catholic 
prayer and ceremony. 

















ULSTER. 


By Seumas MacManus. 


E “Ulster” problem, as many 
people mistakenly term it, is 
the problem of only a part of Ulster. 
In the ancient and historic Prov- 
ince of Ulster, there are nine coun- 
ties, three of which (Donegal, Mon- 
aghan, and Cavan) are overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic and National; two 
of which (Fermanagh and Tyrone) 
have substantial Catholic and Na- 
tional majorities; in two of which 
(Derry and Armagh) the Catholic 
National population is slightly in 
the minority; and of which Down 
and Antrim (wherein is situated the 
city of Belfast) are overwhelmingly 
Protestant and Unionist. The six 
last named counties (Fermanagh, 
Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, Antrim, 
and Down) form the part of Ulster 
to which the ingenious Lloyd 
George gave the name of “Northern 
Ireland.” (Donegal, which is South- 
ern Ireland, extends far north of 
the most northerly point of “North- 
ern” Ireland!) These six counties 
have their seat of government di- 
vided between Westminster—which 
retains supreme control—and Bel- 
fast, where sits what is dubbed 
“the Wee Parliament,” under the 
premiership of Sir James Craig. 
This northeastern corner, which 
would like to arrogate to itself the 
title of Ulster, is the thorniest prob- 
lem in Ireland, and one of the 
thorniest for England to-day. The 
Orange majority who control it 
vow that they will fight and die 
rather than consent to be governed 
from Dublin. The rest of Ireland, 
in twenty-six counties, together 


with the important Nationalist mi- 
nority in the Northeast, will never 
rest content, or settle down polit- 
ically, until Ireland is a unit, with 
no corner of it ruled from foreign 
soil. The seeds of a furious civil 
war, so, are germinating. Wise 
ones are searching out methods of 
destroying these seeds before they 
push above the sod,—of which 
there is danger when, ere long, rec- 
tifications of the boundary between 
the Northeast (“Northern Ireland”) 
and the rest of the country are sug- 
gested by the Imperial Boundary 
Commission, which has been for 
many months investigating the sub- 
ject and hearing claims and coun- 
ierclaims—both from Nationalist 
sections that want to be detached 
from the former and attached to the 
latter territory, and from the 
Orange portion of the Northeast, 
which swears that it will never con- 
sent to such transfer. 

In prospect of an impending 
crisis then, it is of interest to know 
definitely something more about 
this troublesome Northeastern por- 
tion of Ireland, and of the condi- 
tions of the Irish National minority 
who are under the rule of the anti- 
Irish, pro-British, Orange majority 
there. 

Of Ireland’s population, of a little 
less than four and one-half million 
people, one and one-quarter million 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
Wee Parliament; and about two- 
fifths of these people are Catholic 
and National; three-fifths are Prot- 
estant and practically all pro-Brit- 























ish. The city of Belfast, the nu- 
‘cleus of this Northeastern territory, 
has a population of nearly four 
hundred and fifty thousand, nearly 
one-third Catholic, two-thirds Prot- 
estant. The preponderance of a 
Protestant, pro-British population 
in the Northeastern territory is 
caused by the fact that, at the very 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that typical Scot, who became 
James the First of England, cleared 
our Irish people off the soil of those 
fertile counties, and divided up 
their lands among hordes of his 
hungry countrymen, giving to each 
of them, the “Scottish Planters,” 
from one thousand to five thousand 
acres of the stolen lands. Thus was 
founded the North of Ireland col- 
ony whose descendants came to be 
known in America as “the Scotch- 
Irish.” The Irish who were per- 
mitted to survive this “Plantation 
of Ulster” were driven to the bogs 
and barren mountains of Donegal 
and elsewhere. One of the condi- 
tions upon which the imported 
Scotchmen got their lands was that 
each of them should maintain a 
certain number of armed retainers 
for the purpose of repressing and 
suppressing, and penning back in 
the mountains and the bogs, the 
Catholic Irish who had been thereto 
driven. The robbed and hunted 
ones were deprived of all citizen 
rights. Their religion was banned, 
their education was banned, they 
were put outside the law. For in- 
stance, within the walled city of 
Derry, which was then the great 
stronghold of the Planters, a Cath- 
olic was not permitted to exist even 
as late as one hundred years ago. 
Under all these circumstances, then, 
it is marvelous to think that in 
those six Ulster counties which had 
been almost completely given over 
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tion should be Irish Catholic again 
to-day; and, more marvelous still, 
that their great stronghold, Derry, 
should to-day be in the hold of a 
Catholic majority! 

This extraordinary change, by 
the way, throws interesting side 
light upon the claim, for decades 
dinned into the world’s ears, that 
the descendants of the Scot in Ul- 
ster are the only prosperous and 
progressive people in Ireland! The 
real truth, as all who know Ulster 
know, is that the poor, repressed, 
and persecuted Catholic Celt did 
not merely hold his own against 
terrific odds, but has been and is, 
sweeping back from the bogs and 
down from the hills (where he had 
been expected to perish), and push- 
ing the prosperous and progressive 
descendant of the Scot alike from 
his fine house in the city and from 
his fertile farm in the country, and 
repossessing the territory of which. 
his forefathers had been robbed. 
And, consequently, in three most 
important portions of Northeastern 
Ireland, under the jurisdiction of 
the Wee Parliament, namely in the 
important city of Derry and in the 
counties of Fermanagh and Ty- 
rone, the Catholic Celt, now in the 
majority, demands that his part at 
least will be detached from the 
Orange jurisdiction of Belfast, and 
joined with the rest of Ireland un- 
der the Dublin Parliament. 

Since the Irish settlement and 
the establishment of the Wee Par- 
liament, while the Protestant mi- 
nority of British descent in the 
other twenty-six counties of Ireland 
have been treated—as they them- 
selves testify—with a spirit of fair- 
ness, kindness, consideration, which 
has surprised them, the Catholics 
in the six Northeastern counties 















have been harried and harassed, 
hounded and dragooned, in most 
lamentable manner; and, by gerry- 
mandering of electoral areas, they 
have been in great part deprived 
of their representation and power, 
and again put under the heel of the 
Orange mob. 

The Belfast Government, at the 
outset, began using its new power 
for the purpose of squeezing out 
the Nationalist population. The 
electoral areas were immediately 
recast, so as to break up National- 
ist majorities and impose upon 
them Orange representatives. Derry 
City, for instance, which had re- 
turned a Nationalist member to 
Parliament, was deprived of its dis- 
tinct representation, and merged in 
the County, because the County at 
large had enough spare Orange ma- 
jority to swallow up the perverse 
Nationalist City majority, and to re- 
turn Orange representatives for 
combined city and county. Then, 
City and Urban Councils which had 
been in the control of Catholic ma- 
jorities in various parts of the 
Northeastern territory were cleverly 
given into the control of an Orange 
minority by like manipulation of 
the local areas. The County Ty- 
rone, for instance, whose local 
Councils had been almost entirely 
in the hands of the Catholic major- 
ity, was so neatly manipulated that 
the minority has been given almost 
complete control of all the District 
Councils within its borders. A typ- 
ical example of what is done 
throughout the County, we find in 
the central rural district of Omagh, 
which, with a voting strength of 
8,459 Catholics and 5,381 Protes- 
tants, used to have twenty-six Cath- 
olic representatives as against thir- 
teen Protestants. Under the new 


order, the 8,000 Catholics are able 
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to elect just eighteen representa- 
tives, and the 5,000 Protestants 
twenty-one representatives, thus 
giving the minority the control of 
all offices and all local legislation. 

Of the fifty-two seats in the Bel- 
fast Parliament, less than one-fifth 
are left in control of the Catholics, 
who are two-fifths of the popula- 
tion. And in the city of Belfast, 
which is one-third Catholic, there is 
left one Catholic representative out 
of eight or nine. And the electoral 
areas for returning members to the 
Westminster Parliament were so 
arranged that the Catholic Nation- 
alists of the Northeastern territory 
could only return two of eleven 
members. 

The persecution of the minority, 
which has been systematically and 
cold-bloodedly carried out since the 
institution of the Wee Parliament 
began to take its more aggressive 
form, even before the Parliament 
came into actual existence. It be- 
gan in Belfast, immediately after 
the armistice was declared in the 
Anglo-Irish war,—in July, 1920,— 
the evident intention, at that time. 
being to impress upon the English 
the fact that Belfast would not tol- 
erate any measure of freedom being 
given to the Catholic Irish. After 
Orange leaders, at the 12th of July 
celebrations in 1920, had told their 
fanatical auditors that “action must 
replace words,” a crowd of Orange 
shipyard workers, having held con- 
sultation at the noontide hour, went 
through the works commanding “all 
Fenians” to drop their tools and 
clear out. The poor Catholic work- 
ers, being far in the minority, 
dropped their tools and, each in 
turn, ran the gantlet, through lines 
of Orangemen, armed with bolts, 
nuts, and iron bars. They were 
abused with vile language, pelted 




















with iron nuts, struck and felled 
by iron bars, as they tried to get 
away. Many of them, preferring 
the risk of death in the water to 
the risk of running the Orange 
gantlet, plunged into Belfast Lough 
and swam for their lives, while 
showers of nuts rained on and 
around them from the valiant war- 
riors on the shore. Before night 
three Catholics were killed and a 
great number sent to a hospital, and 
there was besides extensive looting 
of Catholic premises. The pogrom 
was on. 

The brutal assaults upon Cath- 
olics, the shootings and killings, the 
looting of their shops and private 
houses, and the burning down of 
their premises, soon got into full 
swing; and, most disgraceful of all, 
the forces of the law, again and 
again, not merely stood by inactive, 
watching the Orange mobs do their 
vile work of destruction, but, when 
Catholics ventured forth to protect 
themselves and their houses, these 
forces of the law, again and again, 
fired upon them. The Catholic 
quarters were besieged night and 
day, and snipers from roofs in the 
Orange quarters fired alike at 
adults and children in the Catholic 
streets, and bombers bombed them. 
Whole streets of Catholic houses 
were burned down; thousands of 
Catholics, deserting everything, fled 
from Belfast to other parts of Ire- 
land, and hundreds of isolated Cath- 
olic families in Orange quarters of 
Belfast, leaving all they owned be- 
hind them, sought refuge in the 
Catholic districts of the city and 
were quartered upon the Catholic 
residents there, and crowded into 
schools and churches. Other Orange 
towns followed at a respectful dis- 
tance the example of Belfast. The 


stores of the Catholics were looted 
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and their premises burned to the 
ground, in Banbridge, Larne, and 
Dromore. The fierce Orange orgy 
spread over the territory, and the 
bloody persecutions of the sixteenth 
century, in all their brutal fury, 
held sway. From its pivotal Bel- 
fast, the Nationalists of the North- 
east were being reconquered once 
more. They were being taught that 
they must either get under Orange 
foot or get out. 

But the Nationalists of the North- 
east, and more particularly of Bel- 
fast, after the pogroms had con- 
tinued for some time, and after they 
had learned their object, and had 
seen that neither the masters of 
Belfast nor the British Government 
made any move to stay the slaugh- 
ter, took their defense into their 
own hands. Bands of Catholic vol- 
unteers armed themselves, and 
though they were seemingly in a 
hopeless minority, fought back with 
such reckless bravery and so effec- 
tively punished their persecutors 
that Sir James Craig, who had suc- 
ceeded in retaining his complacency 
during the Catholic killings, and 
had gone so far as to tell shipyard 
Orange lambs in the course of a 
public speech that he “approved of 
all their actions,” now wired from 
London (where he happened to be) 
to Belfast that he was shocked be- 
yond measure at the brutal out- 
rages which were being perpetrated 
by disloyal ones (Catholics) against 
the loyalists of Belfast, and that 
they must be stopped! Probably 
only in Belfast, of all ignorantly 
intolerant places in the world, 
could such a farcical incident oc- 
cur, to relieve for a moment the 
black tragedy of a most tragical 
situation. 

The next and greatest step, and 
the most prominent factor in the 
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subjugation of the Nationalists of 
the Northeast was the founding of 
the “Specials” (Special Constabu- 
lary). As soon as it was found that 
the little minorities in the North- 
east, segregated in their own dis- 
tricts and surrounded by Orange 
territory, could not only not be ex- 
terminated or driven out, but that 
they actually carried the war with 
disastrous results into enemy ter- 
ritory, it was announced by the 
Belfast authorities that it was the 
duty of as many as possible able- 
bodied “Loyalists” (meaning Prot- 
estants) to enroll themselves in 
bodies of Special Constabulary, 
who would be not only supplied 
with guns and ammunition, but also 
with very handsome pay, for the 
purpose of establishing law and 
order in Belfast, and throughout 
the six counties of the Belfast ter- 
ritory. This was another expres- 
sion of the grim Orange humor— 
the idea of inviting the rabid and 
fanatic Orangemen of the North- 
east to accept handsome pay for 
doing themselves the pleasure of 
disciplining their papish neighbors! 

The Orange lambs were now en- 
rolled in three sections: “A” Spe- 
cials, who were uniformed and 
drilled, and established in  bar- 
racks; “B” Specials, who lived in 
their own homes, and followed their 
usual avocations, and were called 
upon in turn to do special night duty; 
and “C” Specials, who lived in their 
own homes, followed their usual 
avocations and kept their guns 
oiled and primed for any emergency 
in which it might be necessary to 
call them. Then curfew was im- 
posed in Belfast and throughout all 
of the six counties, to make matters 
still easier for these hordes of 
armed fanatics, who were nightly 
let loose over the face of city, town, 
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and country, to wreak their will 
upon the hated papist in what man- 
ner pleased them. Russia, or any 
barbarous country in the darkest 
days, probably conceived nothing so 
diabolical as this scheme, hatched 
by the statesmen of Belfast, and ap- 
proved of by their London masters. 
Now, woe betide the young man 
who dared to have, or who ever had 
had National leanings! And woe 
betide the papist who dared to say, 
or to show, or to think, that he had 
equal rights with his Protestant 
brethren in the land of his fathers! 
The halcyon days of Orangeism had 
returned again. It was: 


“The crown of the causeway on 
road and street 

And the papists trampled beneath 
our feet.” 


The terrors through which the 
rest of Ireland passed under the 
Black and Tans were mild as com- 
pared with the sufferings, mental 
and physical tragedies, almost un- 
known to the world, of the rural 
Catholic population of the six coun- 
ties in this fearful time. It is no 
shame to confess that the Catholic 
population of the Northeast was 
now effectively conquered—more 
especially when, after many terror- 
izings and killings, the cream of 
the young men were, without 
charge, rounded up, arrested, and 
bound in prison. 

Yet remarkable to relate, there 
was one portion still remained un- 
conquered—and that was the little 
minority in Belfast. So compact 
were they in their own districts, so 
well organized, guarded, and de- 
fended, and so extraordinary was 
the reckless bravery of the defend- 
ers and so audaciously did they on 
the most unexpected occasions carry 




















the war into the enemy territory, 
that all the terrorizing and all the 
butchering by both Orangemen and 
“Specials” failed to break the spirit 
of these people. And it is signif- 
icant that when, at length, the des- 
peration of the situation drove the 
Catholic fighters to go out into the 
public thoroughfares and in broad 
daylight shoot down one or two 
prominent men, who were instiga- 
tors and paymasters of the Orange 
thugs of the pogroms,—and, taking 
a leaf out of the enemy’s book, be- 
gin to burn, even in the heart of the 
city, the business premises of the 
big fellows who were encouraging 
the thugs,—thus bringing the war 
home to the wealthy hypocrites who 
had directed the pogroms from safe 
distance,—the bloody Belfast po- 
groms, most terrible on record, after 
running their red course for two 
dreadful years, ended suddenly and 
mysteriously. The mystery was 
only in the minds of outsiders. To 
all who were on the ground—on 
both sides—the reason was plain 
regarding this terrible phase of the 
Northeastern struggle. 

It need only be added that, be- 
cause of the phenomenal fight which 
the surrounded Catholics of Belfast 
put up, their position at the termi- 
nation of the pogroms was, and now 
is, far stronger, more impregnable, 
than ever it had been. And this 
despite their losses in lives, in prop- 
erty, in men, in employment. The 
Orangemen in Belfast, and better 
still, the masters who first hounded 
them on and finally whistled them 
off, were taught a salutary lesson 
and have acquired a wholesome re- 
spect for the papist in their midst, 
which it will take them at least a 
generation to forget. To-day he 


does not ask any more to be toler- 
ated to exist. 
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But as was intimated, our people 
in general throughout the six coun- 
ties were cowed into submission; 
and this cowing by the armed forces 
of the Belfast Government was sys- 
tematically and effectively followed 
up by “legal” and “respectable” re- 
pression. They were, as already 
pointed out, cleverly deprived of 
their power on all local bodies 
where their numbers had given 
them a majority. The offices were 
taken from them, and any of them 
who drew public salary, as, for in- 
stance, schoolmasters, poor-house 
chaplains, etc., were forced to take 
oath of allegiance to Britain and 
her king—or else be deprived of 
their office. The Catholics in the 
Northeast, in fact, have been pushed 
back almost into the same sup- 
pressed state that was theirs a cen- 
tury ago. The Belfast masters of 
the situation seek to impose upon 
all the six counties the measure of 
tolerance which Belfast has al- 
ways granted to the minority in its 
midst. 

And the measure of Belfast’s tol- 
erance may be plainly shown by a 
few figures and incidents. The Bel- 
fast Cabinet, of course, with all its 
assistant officials, and practically 
every Official of the Government, is 
Protestant. Out of the hundreds of 
officials there are three or four 
Catholics, who are there by acci- 
dent, because they were experts in 
some particular lines, who had of 
necessity to be taken over from the 
London Government, or the old 
Dublin Castle Government. Not 
long since the Belfast Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Archdale, having 
drawn on him the loud censure of 
the North by his appointing a cer- 
tain necessary expert, who hap- 
pened to be a Catholic, publicly ex- 
cused himself at an Orange gather- 
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ing by pointing out to his critics the 
comforting fact that out of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven employees in 
his department there were only 
three Catholics—and two of these 
he had inherited when he entered 
office. In the North of Ireland there 
is nothing whatsoever incongruous 
in the fact of a Government min- 
ister who represents all creeds, ex- 
cusing himself to the predominant 
creed for the mistake of admitting 
even one individual of the minority 
to salaried office. 

Sometime after the organization 
of the Belfast Government, applica- 
tions were invited for the filling of 
a certain post. When the applica- 
tions were examined it was found 
that all the applicants were Cath- 
olics. To get out of the difficulty an 
Englishman was brought over to 
take the job. But, after the Eng- 
lishman had been safely ensconced 
in office, there was panic in the Gov- 
ernment and horror through the 
country, when a nosing Orangeman 
discovered that the Englishman 
was a papist! 

In February, 1922, the Belfast 
Corporation held a competitive ex- 
amination for the choosing of three 
junior librarians. Out of one hun- 
dred applicants examined by the 
Technical Institute, there were four 
who signally led all the others. Now 
it happened that the first, the third, 
and the fourth of these were Cath- 
olic. Consequently the Library and 
Technical Committee of the Cor- 
poration ruled out the first, third, 
and fourth, and selected the sec- 
ond, fifth, and sixth, three good 
Protestants, for the jobs. 

The Belfast Corporation in 1922 
(the latest year for which I have 
figures) had under it 681 paid of- 
ficials, of which 33 were Catholics. 
The Catholic officials of the city 
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whose inhabitants were more than 
30% Catholics drew just 3.7% of the 
Corporation salaries. 

While the Dublin Government ap- 
pointed no less than six Protestants 
among its ten or eleven High Court 
Justices and gave Protestants a fine 
representation in the minor judi- 
cial offices, the Belfast Government 
in appointing its judges, high and 
low, gave just one single post to a 
Catholic—a man after their own 
heart, who was a protégé of the 
Duke of Abercorn, and had been all 
his life notoriously anti-Irish and 
anti-National. 

In the Belfast corner, only the 
most poorly paid menial positions 
and the most exhaustive kinds of 
work are left to Catholics—because 
these positions and these kinds of 
work are unworthy of Orangemen. 
The Orange order sees to it as far 
as possible the poor Catholics are 
kept from anything better. The 
Catholics of better circumstances, 
those in trade, and in the profes- 
sions, are looked after by the Free- 
masons. These hold them down 
and crush them out—for Freema- 
sonry in Belfast, totally unlike what 
it may be in America and else- 
where, has greatly degraded itself 
and made itself a mere adjunct of 
Orangeism for the crushing of the 
papist. Almost the only business 
that is left to the Catholic is the 
spirit-grocery, which the Protestant 
ministers declaim against, and zeal- 
ously keep their people away from 
—although (one of the humors of 
Belfast!) the greatest pillars of the 
Protestant churches in that city, the 
most beloved of the Protestant min- 
isters, and the most influential and 
respected of the citizens, are the 
great brewers and distillers—which 
select body includes Sir James 
Craig himself. 














What will result from the labors 
of the Boundary Commission? 

The Imperial Boundary Commis- 
sion, even if it severed from the 
Belfast jurisdiction the Counties of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, where 
Catholics are in the majority, and 
severed also, for the same reason, 
South Down and South Armagh, 
would leave the Northeastern prob- 
lem as acute as, or maybe more 
acute than, ever. And it is not 
merely because the smaller minority 
of our people, left at the mercies of 
the Orangemen, would be yet more 
repressed, but for the greater rea- 
son that the Northeast is an in- 
tegral portion, not of Britain, to 
which it is now attached, but of 
Ireland. And the Irish people will 
naturally never rest content while a 
foot of their soil is governed by 
London or London’s understudy, 
Belfast. 

Then, what is the remedy? 

The Irish people, some years ago, 
forged one instrument which, if it 
had been persistently used, would 
have at least relieved the Catholics 
of the Northeast from many of the 
disabilities imposed on them and 
quite possibly would, in time, ma- 
terially have helped to bring their 
Belfast masters to see that, as their 
interests were bound up with the 
interests of Ireland instead of those 
of England, they should join the 
rest of Ireland. This instrument 
was the boycott. Belfast had se- 
cured a commercial grip on prac- 
tically the whole of the Island. It 
sent its goods to every corner of 
the Island, had its banks in every 
city, and had gathered from the 
ends of Ireland the money which 
financed the commercial operations 
of the manufacturers and merchant 
princes of Belfast. The boycott of 


Belfast goods and Belfast banks 
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was completely breaking the hold 
of Belfast upon three-fourths of the 
Island. It was bringing several Bel- 
fast commercial houses to the verge 
of bankruptcy, and was cutting off 
the supply of Irish money that had 
been flowing to Belfast to invigorate 
that city’s industries. Ireland, in 
fact, was getting a grip of Belfast’s 
throat which would ultimately have 
brought it to reason, at least in so 
far as the treatment of Catholics 
was concerned, and which might 
eventually have brought it to po- 
litical and national, as well as re- 
ligious, reason. It is pretty gener- 
ally agreed now, that Michael Col- 
lins made a sad mistake when, by 
arrangement with Sir James Craig, 
he called off the boycott. 

However, the protective tariff 
which Dublin has now put upon 
goods imported from foreign coun- 
tries—Belfast being the center of 
one of these “foreign countries”— 
is expected to do a good part of that 
work for which the boycott had 
been fashioned. Yet for many rea- 
sons it cannot do all of it, and it 
may be that the people of the 
twenty-six counties may yet in their 
wisdom reéstablish the boycott for 
purpose of reénforcing the tariff 
weapon. If the Irish people, thor- 
oughly organized both at home and 
abroad, pushed the boycott propa- 
ganda, it is not alone in Ireland that 
Belfast could be made to feel the 
pinch, but as seventy per cent. of 
her linen export trade is done with 
the United States (where the Irish 
are supposed to have some in- 
fluence) and the Catholic countries 
of South America, she could be 
brought to her knees even in the 
Americas alone. 

It is of interest to record that the 
present great falling off in the Bel- 
fast linen industry (owing both to 
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outside competition and the disar- 
ranged finances and poverty of the 
world) and in the shipbuilding 
trade, with the consequent serious 
unemployment, has_ considerably 
damped the ardor of Belfast, and 
has set the Orange sufferers grum- 
bling against their masters and 
brought them markedly nearer to 
their Catholic fellows, whom they 
had so ardently hated. For the 
time being, at least—although the 
Wee Parliament is not going to lift 
off the oppressed Catholics any of 
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their disabilities, or to restore to 
them any of their privileges,—there 
is much less harshness and oppres- 
siveness used by the forces of the 
Government, and far more friendli- 
ness shown by the Orangemen, to- 
ward our people. But even if 
this state of affairs should be more 
than temporary, it still leaves the 
Nationalists of the Northeast a 
long way from the possession of 
their rights, and leaves the Irish 
nation unpardonably mutilated and 
crippled. 





THE MASTER-POET. 


By J. Corson MILLER. 


Gop is the greatest Poet known to man. 

His lines are wrought of mountains and of seas; 
He builds his rhythms out of drumming thunders, 
And little winds that live in poplar trees. 


I know He writes a poem every day, 

And flings its golden glory over men; 
Sometimes His lyric-harvest falls in roses, 
And then He smiles with joy supreme again. : 


Has He not woven the hues in nature’s heart? 
He has been molder of beauty ages long; 

The constellations, in their measured wheeling 
Before His Face, sing Him His master-song— 


Not so! 


Last night, across a wall of stars 


That linked a lonely moon in distance pearled, 
I read anew God’s noblest elegy 
On One Who died for love of all the world. 














KING HENRY THE SIXTH OF ENGLAND.' 


His Proposed Canonization. 


By SHANE LESLIE. 


HE prospect of the canonization 

of an English king need not 
raise jealous feeling in the neigh- 
boring Isle of Saints. The prospect 
is perhaps slight, for the possibility 
of beatifying the unfortunate Henry 
the Sixth is a vision on the horizon. 
English interest has been aroused in 
circles outside the Catholic; and 
antiquarians and historians seem 
anxious to lend their aid to the 
hagiologists and canonizers proper. 
Yorkist though Ireland was, she 
cannot feel that she is slighted by 
the advancement to the altars of the 
sad Lancastrian king. It appears 
from the memoirs recently pub- 
lished by Sir Henry Robinson, an 
official of the defunct Dublin Castle, 
that on the occasion of the visit of 
King Edward the Seventh to a re- 
mote part of Connaught, the local 
headman called on the population 
for three rousing cheers for King 
Henry the Sixth! This may have 
been a survival of the medieval de- 
votion to the royal saint, but it 
seems also a just means of combin- 
ing politeness to a passing visitor 
with the proper disregard to the ex- 
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act name of the King of England at 
the time. 

The great, villainous, and vain- 
glorious days of the Tudors have 
eclipsed the preceding era in the 
minds of historians, who date mod- 
ern times from Henry the Eighth. 
To them Henry the Seventh is a 
miserly forerunner and Henry the 
Sixth little less than a weeping 
phantom. He was not robust. He 
was not a land conqueror or a sea 
pirate. He preferred to endow in- 
stead of spoliating religious houses. 
He did not make a pagan renais- 
sance of letters an excuse for de- 
riding the old learning and reneg- 
ing the old faith, Even when he 
found his kingdoms slipping from 
him in the whirlpools of foreign 
and civil war, he saw no particular 
help in the iron hand. He set him- 
self to raise his country by the 
greatest educational schemes that 
English monarch ever initiated. He 
founded a college to the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary under his royal residence 
of Windsor, and Eton Chapel to- 
day only shows a tithe of his design. 
At the university he founded the 
college called King’s and built the 
great chapel which is the glory of 
Cambridge. It was his plan to in- 
terconnect school and university, 
and to give England a system 
which would have immediately 
raised her out of the contemporary 
morass to the level of a civilized 
Catholic country. 

There has been a recent output of 
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books concerning the saintly Henry, 
heralded by Dr. Montague James’s 
reprint of the exceedingly scarce 
Lancastrian tract, which was writ- 
ten by John Blacman, the Carthu- 
sian confessor of the king. Prac- 
tically the only surviving copy is at 
Ushaw College. The whole is a 
beautiful and pathetic résumé of 
the king’s odoriferous sanctity. We 
know the sins of so many kings of 
England that it is a relief to know 
from the contemporary Bishop of 
Salisbury that during their ten 
years of intercourse in confession 
the king was free of mortal sin. 
He would never swear or use any 
oath stronger than “Forsooth,” 
which compares mildly with Henry 
the Eighth’s exclamations by the 
divine Death and Elizabeth’s idiotic 
“By God’s Hat!” As he rode into 
London, he showed a divine as well 
as a royal compassion by ordering 
a traitor’s quarter to receive Chris- 
tian burial. He wore a hair shirt 
under his royal robes, but in all his 
troubles and disasters he was re- 
warded by the voices of Mary and 
Dunstan and Anselm (for the saints 
have a due and delicious way of 
keeping to their compatriots). He 
was supernaturally aware of the 
Real Presence and under test de- 
clined to reverence a pyx in which 
he knew the Host was not con- 
cealed. On the feast of his prede- 
cessor on the English throne, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, he saw the 
Beatific Vision of Our Lord three 
times. He was filled with a sad 
humor when he uttered his prefer- 
ence for priests “somewhat weak in 
music than defective in knowledge 
of the Scriptures.” When he was 


thrust into the Tower and reft of 
his kingdom, he spoke sublimely: 
“Our cousin 
thrusts 


of March 
as is his 


kinsman 
himself into it 
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pleasure. This one thing only do 
I require, to receive the Sacrament 
at Easter and the rites of the 
Church on Easter Maundy Thurs- 
day.” 

His hand has been often mocked 
for military failure and inability to 
hold the rocking rudder of state, 
but, wherever religion or education 
were concerned, it was far from 
purposeless. Shakespeare threw 
him prostrate on the stage, an over- 
pitiable, self-pitying, pitiful crea- 
ture, reducing him almost to worm- 
like character; in the words of his 
enemies, “base, fearful and despair- 
ing Henry .. . faint-hearted and 
degenerate king,” and such like. 
But saints, however unlucky or 
despised, are not utterly futile, and 
sanctity is not bestowed on the 
greatest worldly failure for failure’s 
sake. Sanctity involves power. From 
those to whom much is given spir- 
itually, something unusual, not to 
say heroic, is expected. The great 
educational projects which Henry 
evolved during the complications of 
Civil War attest a fierce religious 
determination, and it would be 
ludicrous to say that the majestic 
chapels of Eton and King’s, surviv- 
ing the Tudor and Stuart dynasties 
to this day, were the concept of a 
weakling. His hands wrought not 
in vain, and their fruit has been 
blessed. The religious life he 
founded has been swept away, but 
the corporate college life and his 
educational ideal has remained. 
Take, for instance, the little known 
fact that Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, was founded on a monks’ 
hostel dating from a grant of two 
houses by Henry the Sixth to the 
Abbot of Crowland for a students’ 
lodging. 

While he laid up treasure in an- 
other world, he expended such reve- 




















nues as he obtained from this in 
what has proved the most perma- 
nent mark left by either Yorkist or 
Lancastrian lines in English life. 
His share in the misfortunes of his 
time continued after death, and his 
career was pithily summarized by 
Fuller in the words, “twice 
crowned, twice deposed, and twice 
buried.” When his canonization 
process fell through, he was not 
spared the witticism, attributed to 
Lord Bacon, that Henry had not 
been raised to the calendar because 
the Pope must desire “saints and 
not innocents.” He was venerated 
in his lifetime and in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh as a saint (did 
he not prophesy that that Henry 
would one day be king, while 
watching him play as a boy in the 
court? “See, this youth will one 
day quietly enjoy what we at this 
time so much fight about’). But 
with Tudor times he fell into proper 
political disrepute. He was too 
lacking in arbitrary tyranny and 
kingly lust to seem a model to the 
next dynasty, though Henry the 
Eighth, with that strange Catholic 
instinct that he could not drown 
even with the blood of martyrs, left 
directions for the embellishment of 
the tomb and altar of his holy great- 
uncle. But it could not be forgotten 
that Henry the Sixth had lost all of 
England’s vulture hold on fair 
France (a loss hardly finding con- 
solation or compensation in the 
burning of the Maid, which was 
done in Henry’s minority, and 
though under his seal, of course 
not under his personal sanction or 
with his understanding). However, 
all but Calais was swept back to its 
proper owners, and the conquests 
of Henry the Fifth made into piti- 
ful dust and a Shakespearean play. 
So much English blood and treasure 
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for naught! The contrast between 
Henry the Fifth and Sixth was set 
in a proverb of which we have re- 
cently come across a new instance 
in the apocryphal play of Shake- 
speare called the Puritan Widow 
(Act ii. scene 1: “I might well com- 
pare this with the Prophecy in the 
Chronicle though far inferior: as 
Harry of Monmouth wonne all and 
Harry of Winsor lost all, so Ed- 
mund of Bristow that was the 
father got all and Edmond of Lon- 
don that’s his son now, will spend 
all”). 

Finally came his piteous death in 
the Tower of London and the burial 
of his holy body at Chertsey Abbey 
and the rise of hymns and miracles 
like a sweet savor unto heaven. As 
one of the many hymns set forth: 


“Chertsey in cenobio es sepultus, 
Eodem loco diu occultus 
Integer remanens ut Dei cultus; 
Ave per quem plures sanantur 
/Egroti, ceci illuminantur, 
Peregrinantes vere liberantur!” 

But the House of Lancaster had 
been succeeded by the House of 

York, and the miraculous report of 
the deceased and martyred king was 

a little disturbing to the rival house, 

and Henry was disinterred by Rich- 

ard III. and transferred to beneath 
an unmarked stone in St. George’s 

Chapel, Windsor, where the body 

yet lies under the same roof as 

Henry VIII. and George IV.! Under 

Henry VII. his canonization was 

mooted and the process initiated, 

and miracles were reported on every 
hand. For sixty years the fame 
and power of even Thomas of Can- 
terbury were overshadowed by 
those of the slain king. Like 
Charlemagne and Alfred, however, 
Henry was to be accounted among 
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those monarchs who deserved but 
failed through the whirl and 
chances of time to secure official 
canonization in the courts of the 
Holy See. Henry had secured the 
canonization of St. Osmund, but 
was doomed himself to remain out- 
side the fringes of the calendar. It 
was superbly said that others he 
canonized, himself he could not, 
even as a celestial thaumaturge. It 
has always been a difficult point 
theologically as to the exact extent 
a saint can help forward his own 
process. We have heard of the 
amusing case of the French gentle- 
man, who, whether to puzzle the 
lawyers or canonists, actually left 
a sum to forward his own canoniza- 
tion and evoked the laconic answer 
from Rome, Causa finita est! 

For a time all promised well and 
Henry VII. took steps to glorify the 
Plantagenet line by formally asking 
for his uncle’s advance to the altars 
of England and preparing that mar- 
velous chapel in Westminster Ab- 
bey, known to this day as Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, but which was 
really intended for the Sixth of that 
name, and to enshrine his relics un- 
der the same Abbey towers as Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Kings and 
Popes conferred through embassies. 
Deans and Abbots contended fiercely 
for the possession of the corpo santo, 
for in those days English deans 
were more anxious to translate 
saints than heresies. Finally there 
was a cause célébre and the Privy 
Council decided in favor of the Ab- 
bot of Westminster’s claim against 
the Abbot of Chertsey and the Dean 
of Windsor. Pope Julius the Second 
issued a Bull favoring the transla- 
tion and bore, what is important 
to note, papal cognizance of the 
miracles and pilgrimage. By this 
time the Windsor pilgrimage be- 
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came as national an institution as 
that of Canterbury, but for lack of 
a Chaucer passed wholly out of the 
English mind. And still the pro- 
cess of canonization ran slowly 
ahead on the slow wheels of Roman 
procedure, until in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth the Royal Ambas- 
sador found himself wholly occu- 
pied with the king’s domestic 
troubles. It was said that his 
predecessor abandoned the case 
owing to the high fees charged by 
the Roman lawyers. Certainly the 
popular devotion rushed ahead of 
the official proceedings. Statues of 
the king appeared in Durham and 
Ripon Cathedrals as well as on the 
great screen of York, while stereo- 
typed pictures with cap, scepter, 
and crown became common in par- 
ish churches. On decayed screens 
in parish churches, chiefly in Nor- 
folk, ghosts of the painting of good 
King Henry survive. The dagger 
which caused the king’s death was 
treasured by the Augustinians at 
Caversham, and could be seen with 
its sheath in the oratory crowning 
the bridge over the Thames at Read- 
ing. Beautifully wrought images 
have remained on the lectern at 
King’s, Cambridge, and in the chan- 
try of Prince Arthur in Worcester 
Cathedral. 

Of the written word there re- 
mained a few very rare copies of the 
Memoir by John Blacman, a Car- 
thusian, which Dr. James has since 
edited under the title of A Compila- 
tion of the Meekness and Good Life 
of King Henry VI., and on which 
Cardinal Gasquet has largely based 
his -popular provocative towards 
canonization of the king in modern 
times. The Cardinal is understood 
to have taken up the position of the 
king’s champion at Rome and to be 
already busily queering the pitch 























of the Advocatus Diaboli. He 
quotes a letter from Rome to Car- 
dinal Wolsey stating that “the sen- 
tence of canonization shall shortly 
pass here.” This was in 1528. With 
the Reformation the scheme was 
totally dropped, the relics, lights, 
and paintings were swept away into 
the most piteous débris heap that 
England ever made of her historical 
past. The pilgrimage was ridiculed, 
and under a stone nameless and 
unvenerated the holy king slept 
careless of the feeble unfairness 
with which Tudorian Shakespeare 
treated him in the long play bear- 
ing his name. 

But there are lines of the Bard 
which seem to echo the days of the 
pilgrimage when the wounded and 
blind and epileptic made their way 
to the royal shrine: 


“I have not stopped mine ears to 
their demands, 

Nor posted off their suits with 
slow delays; 

My pity hath been balm to heal 
their wounds, 

My mildness hath allayed their 
swelling griefs, 

My mercy dried their water-flow- 
ing tears.” 


But if the canonization is to be 
effected, it is Father Ronald 
Knox’s serious tome which is likely 
to effect most, for from a forgotten 
manuscript in the British Museum 
he has extracted the Latin accounts 
of twenty-three miracles for which 
proof was upheld on investigation. 
“It is abundantly clear that the ver- 
nacular compilation had only one 
source, the depositions of the mira- 
culés who came on pilgrimage to 
King Henry’s tomb at Windsor.” 

Apart from their hagiological 
value, the collection is one that will 
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delight any medievalist, so full of 
detailed quaintness and naive faith 
is every story told and verified. The 
atmosphere of King Henry’s mir- 
acles is the atmosphere of a dead 
world or at any rate a dead Eng- 
land, which has been embalmed for 
the reader as it were by the acci- 
dent of the Reformation. And they 
were not the miracles of faith cure 
or of happy coincidences and noc- 
turnal visions but really first-class 
miracles, of the blind, of the crip- 
pled, who left their crutches at 
Windsor, of people with the plague 
after medical opinion had declared 
them to be dead and of folk with 
madness, which sound divinely 
paradoxical when we remember 
that the standard history books 
ascribe madness to Henry himself. 
And there were miracles recording 
delivery from apparent death fol- 
lowing accidents of drowning, stab- 
bing, or crushing; even of chil- 
dren who had swallowed what 
children were never meant to 
swallow. 

Henry the Sixth was contemporary 
with Joan of Arc, and both were 
considered to be suffering from the 
delusions of the lunatic, except that 
Joan was a highly efficient and 
successful lunatic and Henry was a 
very unsuccessful one. In fact, he 
fell into historical discredit with 
Englishmen because he lost his 
French possessions, while none 
cared whether he had made good 
his footing on celestial soil. But 
now that Englishmen have begun 
to doubt the wisdom of winning the 
whole world and losing their soul, 
the cultus of King Henry grows 
apace, and his canonization is de- 
veloping an interest and a literature 
which can only tend to bring his 
name within reach of the Roll of 
Honor of the Saints. 











EXAMINING THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE. 


By JosEPH BRACKEN. 


RIDE, which was the primary 
cause of the fall of the angels, 
was also the indirect but none the 
less real cause of the fall of man, 
and is likewise the beginning of 
the ruin of nations and empires. 
Religion and nationality are the 
two ideals in which people are least 
willing to recognize and act on the 
truth. On the other hand, the na- 
tions and empires which are readi- 
est to face the truth are those of 
which history records the greatest 
and most enduring achievements. 
The Catholic Church attaches so 
much importance to _ searching 
criticism that it insists not merely 
on individual examination of con- 
science on the part of its members, 
but, before canonizing those with a 
reputation for sanctity, appoints 
what is styled a “Devil’s advocate,” 
so that, should a canonization de- 
cree be issued, the virtues of the 
saint may be enhanced. Human 
nature, being the same throughout 
the ages, was always in need of this 
mental auditing. In its more re- 
stricted way and limited scope it 
applied to tribal society or to those 
peoples who were more advanced, 
as in the case of the city states of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Greece. Proceed- 
ing with the centuries, it became 
still wider in its application, as in 
the case of the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Carthaginian, and, last, but 
mightiest of all the empires of an- 
tiquity, the Roman. 
This ever-widening sphere of in- 
fluence has reached its culmination 
in quite recent times and may now 


be regarded as being bounded only 
by the terrestrial globe itself. The 
most graphic illustration of this 
comprehensive fact is the late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s statement that 
“the civilization of to-day is a world 
civilization.” For example, the 
Oriental nations which have main- 
tained their independence, namely, 
the Japanese, Chinese, and Siamese, 
are formally included in the comity 
of nations equally with the Occi- 
dentals, the rest of the world being 
ruled or at least indirectly con- 
trolled by the latter. 

A limited amount of knowledge 
and an unlimited willingness to 
recognize the truth are the only 
qualifications necessary to adopt a 
self-critical attitude on the part of 
a nation or an individual. Thus, it 
would not do to be like the Amer- 
ican diplomat who went to Argen- 
tina to represent his country. When 
called on to view the crowd assem- 
bled to do him honor, he turned to 
the Argentine officials with a look 
of blank amazement, exclaiming, 
“But, they’re all white.” This hu- 
morous and instructive little inci- 
dent is suggestive of much. It was 
told by Sefior Luiz de Figueroa, 
formerly Argentine Consul in Dub- 
lin, at a lecture by him in the Abbey 
Theater in pre-war days, which 
was in itself calculated to cultivate, 
or, at least, to encourage more care- 
ful study about foreign countries. 

It was a limited knowledge oper- 
ating on highly sensitive minds 
which led Japan to effect what an 
English writer aptly termed “the 




















astounding transformation” which 
the present generation has wit- 
nessed and in which that country 
has been followed by China and 
Siam. This limited knowledge was 
obtained through a leakage of 
Dutch literature, Holland being the 
solitary point of contact between 
Japan and the outside world. 
Slight though it was, this was the 
real cause of which all else is but 
the sensational yet logical sequel. 

When the Revolution succeeded 
in establishing the reign of Meiji, 
or “Enlightened Rule,” an Imperial 
Commission was sent to travel and 
study in the West. On its return 
the envoys told their fellow coun- 
trymen, with what Mark Twain 
would have called “unobtrusive 
frankness,” “It is not the Westerns 
but we who are the barbarians.” 
This is an extreme example of the 
fact that it is only by comparing 
our difficulties with those of others 
that we can arrive at a correct ap- 
preciation of our own, and, thus, as 
it were, set up for ourselves an ap- 
proximate standard of achieve- 
ment. 

Although, as has been already 
pointed out, included in the comity 
of nations, the Oriental countries 
(independent or otherwise) are 
wholly different from Occidental 
nations, whether independent or 
subject. On the other hand, Occi- 
dental countries, in general, are not 
unlike one another in externals and 
even in mentality. Consequently, 
they are distinct rather than differ- 
ent, forming component parts of an 
intellectual commonwealth sharing 
the heritage of a similar civilization 
and professing Christianity in com- 
mon, although under various forms. 
It is not so with Oriental countries. 
They certainly resemble one an- 
other in some broad general char- 
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acteristics, as, for example, in the 
despotic form of government re- 
garded as typical of them all. Never- 
theless, they are marked, both phys- 
ically and mentally by far sharper 
divisions than is the case with 
Western peoples. Besides, they 
differ very much in religion and 
hold no one form in common. In 
fact, in contradistinction to the 
Westerners, they are different 
rather than distinct. 

Even as the three premier powers 
of the Far East recognized their 
painful inferiority to the West in 
many vital matters, so would it now 
be fitting to invite Westerners to 
contemplate the spectacle of the 
Orient at peace in contrast to the 
West, as summed up in the title of 
his book by Signor Nitti, The Deca- 
dence of Europe. It would be well 
for the West henceforth to cease 
hypocritically shuddering over the 
atrocities of Timur the Tatar and 
similar Oriental tyrants of ages 
long past, and examine their own 
consciences, as His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. has tactfully invited them 
to do. 

An able modern critic made the 
keen and profound remark that 
“the omission of the obvious is a 
commonplace in the affairs of every- 
day life.” It is unfortunately but 
too evident that the same, with 
proportionately more momentous 
results, holds as regards nations. 
International arbitration and aboli- 
tion of war are sublime ideals, but 
if nations cannot live in amity, with 
due regard to conflicting claims and 
divergent interests, it is painfully 
clear that “War shall endless war 
still breed.” 

The poisonous distrust and ran- 
corous hatred shown in the mental 
sense are appropriately paralleled 
by the poison gas and nauseous 
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fumes of asphyxiating shells in the 
material sense. National pride in- 
clines nations to overestimate their 
own difficulties and underestimate 
those of their neighbors or rivals 
in times of peace, and to rush into 
the other extreme in time of war. 
Misguided zeal impels them to rely 
too much on their own fancied 
powers and to discount unduly the 
strength of an opponent when war 
sounds “its dread alarm.” Bitter 
disillusionment or crushing defeat 
is the invariable result, so true is it 
that “Pride goeth before a fall.” 

Exhaustive self-criticism, whether 
individual or national, needs knowl- 
edge of a superior kind allied with 
a fine sense of appreciation for the 
good qualities of others, even of 
one’s opponents. Human perver- 
sity leads individuals and nations 
alike to disaster by allowing them- 
selves to follow their less worthy 
instincts. They proceed, as it were, 
along a line of moral least resist- 
ance certain to result in their de- 
cline, and, possibly, in their fall. 
Cardinal Newman observed that 
“Barbarous’ states usually fall 
through causes from without, civi- 
lized states through causes from 
within.” The latter part of this 
statement is very significant, as it 
plainly implies the lowering of 
moral ideals and consequent deteri- 
oration in the character of the peo- 
ple, which would not necessarily 
apply in the case of barbarous 
states. 

It may be urged that the diffi- 
culties of Westerners in the present 
state of the world are greater in 
reality than they seem to be, and 
that the very fact of the recently 
warring nations having so much in 
common invested the late struggle, 
in a sense, with the horrors of civil 
war, with subsequent frightful 
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dreams of a revanche on the part 
of the conquered. At first sight 
there is, unfortunately, but too 
much to justify this view. The 
theory, happily, can be negatived 
on closer examination. Thus, the 
various peoples were not fully 
taken into confidence by their re- 
spective rulers. This is proved by 
the demand that secret diplomacy 
shall cease and was also illustrated 
by the impersonal character of the 
animosity of the different belliger- 
ents at the outset of hostilities. 
For example, English people were 
heard to express regret that they 
were at war with Austria, and vice 
versa. Any change for the worse, 
later on, was brought about by the 
provocative attitude of the press, 
whose armchair militarists could 
view “The Dance of Death” through 
the agreeable medium of a cloud of 
tobacco smoke, leaving it to the 
fighters to glimpse the appalling 
scene through the dread haze of 
conflict. 

National pride, like fire, “is a 
good servant but a bad master.” 
Once it bursts its bounds, it spreads 
devastation in its path. An excel- 
lent yet melancholy example of 
this was seen in the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan League 
when the latter, after winning de- 
cisively, broke up in an orgy of 
fratricidal strife. Pride, rightly di- 
rected, is a stimulus to achieve- 
ment, individual or national. 

Criticism, to be constructive, must 
be finely adjusted. If too severe, it 
is likely to discourage budding tal- 
ent, even as harsh winds retard or 
mar the growth of spring. On the 
other hand, it would be quite as 
dangerous to be too mild in criticiz- 
ing when the need is urgent, for, 
even as the most marvelous results 
have been achieved in a brief space 























of time by the ready recognition of 
the truth, so the results of lack of 
corrective criticism have been cor- 
respondingly disastrous. 

Terrible though the World War 
was, with its even more trying after- 
math of economic stress, there are 
some signs that chastening in- 
fluences are having salutary effects 
on those involved most intimately 
in the late struggle. It has been 
suggested, for instance, that hence- 
forth European States should cease 
to hold any other European nation- 
ality in subjection. Before the late 
war this would have been regarded 
as “unthinkable,” to use the word 
applied by Mr. Asquith to the coer- 
cion of “Ulster.” 

It is to be hoped, moreover, that 
this principle of consent of the gov- 
erned will not be confined to Euro- 
pean nations but extended to all na- 
tions. However opinion may be di- 
vided as to its application to semi- 
civilized peoples, such as the Fili- 
pinos, or to primitive tribes and 
peoples, like those of Africa, there 
can be no doubt that it could and 
should be acted on in the case of 
nations like India, Burma, Egypt, 
Persia, and, possibly, Korea. 

It is appropriate at this stage to 
dwell on the effects of a magnif- 
icent altruism in international af- 
fairs. Thus, when the Austrian 
Empire was menaced with utter 
destruction by the Turks, John So- 
bieski, King of Poland, sprang to 
the rescue at the behest of the Pope. 
He disdained all selfish motives, ig- 
nored so-called politic subterfuges, 
and immortalized himself in the 
annals of fame by ending the Turk- 
ish danger to Europe, thus making 
the whole Continent debtor to the 
Poles. It is satisfactory to record 


that this sorely tried nation has 
now been enabled to reéstablish its 
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independence in arms owing to 
its steadfast loyalty to national 
principles of which Sobieski 
was the finest exponent Poland 
produced. 

Another, and still more singular, 
example of altruism in political af- 
fairs is that of Rajah Brooke of 
Sarawak in Borneo. By sheer force 
of personality, strict honesty, and 
dauntless enterprise he won over 
the people of the part of Borneo in 
which he settled to civilization. He 
set up Ku-chiang as the capital of 
his little state, trained a force on 
Western lines to protect his people 
and make permanent his great 
work, which still flourishes to at- 
test to the originality and sincerity 
of its author. This is a conclusive 
proof of the enduring effects of 
good as contrasted with the showy 
but baleful and evanescent results 
of evil. 

The third is the greatest of all 
examples of international idealism 
and, unhappily, the cause of its 
tragic ending is that which lies at 
the root of all international armed 
disputes, that is to say, jealousy. 
The Jesuits in Paraguay had to sub- 
due savage man and primeval na- 
ture in their wildest mood. Having 
succeeded in both, they developed— 
if not perfected—their monumental 
work for Catholicism and civiliza- 
tion until the storm caused by the 
French Revolution spread even to 
those distant regions, causing the 
break-up of the famous reductions. 
The purveyors of false ideals of 
liberty, apparently, could not tol- 
erate the eminently practical Utopia 
established in their midst, the lives 
of whose citizens, moreover, were a 
living reproach to their own. The 
doom of the missions was conse- 
quently sealed. The record of their 
work, however, remains as a guide- 
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post to humanity in its striving to- 
wards a higher ideal. 

In view of the disposition of those 
who have themselves been tyran- 
nized over, to act the tyrant when 
in a position to do so, it would be 
well for the Polish people to re- 
call the caustic condemnation of 
Mommsen as to their own conduct 
towards the Ruthenians. Even in 
pre-war days, the Poles tried to 
prohibit, or at least to restrict, the 
teaching of the Ruthenian language, 
whilst they complained of the re- 
strictions placed on their own 
speech by the Prussians and Rus- 
sians. 

This tendency is painfully fre- 
quent in history. The Baroness 
Orezy remarks in one of her his- 
torical novels: “The French Revolu- 
tionaries, after overthrowing the 
dissolute Bourbons, set up a tyr- 
anny tenfold more terrible.” This 
will at once recall to the mind of a 
thinking Christian the parable of 
the master who canceled a heavy 
debt in favor of a servant, who, in 
turn, refused to forego a small debt 
by a fellow servant or even to ex- 
tend the time for its repayment. 

It is a noteworthy fact that na- 
tions or states which do not em- 
bark on territorial expansion are 
the most advanced from a social 
point of view, with the sole excep- 
tion of Holland, whilst those which 
have large foreign possessions are 
least advanced from a social point 
of view. Life, for the average indi- 
vidual, is less exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of fortune in Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


than in many of the larger countries 
with a dominant industrialism. 
Nationality, to be most fruitful of 
good, must be democratic, and, to 
be so, it must aim at “the greatest 
good for 


the greatest number.” 
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Otherwise, it would merely mean 
the setting up of a privileged class 
or classes, which inevitably leads to 
injustice culminating in disaster, as 
in the case of Poland before the 
partitions. In modern times this 
evil tendency appears in various 
guises. Thus, in America, seven- 
eights of the wealth is owned or 
controlled by one-eighth of the peo- 
ple. Some of the American Cath- 
olic prelates have severely criti- 
cized the “piling up of wealth on 
the part of individuals beyond all 
reasonable or rational ambition.” 

Perhaps the gravest form of this 
is the illicit economic control exer- 
cised over less strong, although po- 
litically independent, states by more 
powerful neighbors. The Japanese 
aimed at the economic control of 
China, for instance. An able, mod- 
ern French critic wisely said “that 
even as men on the Last Day will be 
judged by their conduct towards 
their weaker brethren, so nations 
will be judged by their actions to- 
wards their weaker neighbors.” 

The application of searching self- 
criticism to all nations is not ad- 
vised as a panacea or cure-all for 
international ills. Although its in- 
fluence could be made universal as 
regards the peoples of the world, its 
power in the upper strata of inter- 
national society would be limited 
unless the various countries con- 
trolled their foreign policy by some 
kind of referendum system. Even 
then, to make it fully effective, it 
would need to be combined with 
the legislative powers of the initia- 
tive and the recall. 

In addition to these extensive 
powers there would need to be a 
supreme international authority 
which could enforce its decrees or 
decisions by force of arms, if neces- 
sary. Otherwise, it would be an 























international farce like the Hague 
Tribunal, as there is no figure so 
pitiable as that of Justice deprived 
of her sword. 

The principal encouraging sign is 
that even amongst the masses of 
the people who, in pre-war days, 
did not seriously concern them- 
selves with foreign policy or keenly 
interest themselves in national poli- 
tics, the appeals of the late Benedict 
XV. and His Holiness Pius XI. for 
sanity are being reéchoed. Whether 
public opinion will become suffi- 
ciently articulate or highly organ- 
ized enough to bring into being an 
International Court of Censcience 
endowed alike with the moral au- 
thority to hear the cases of the va- 
rious nations and supreme powers 
to come to a final and binding deci- 
sion is purely speculative at pres- 
ent. Meantime, the function of 
such criticism is limited to trying to 
generate a more favorable interna- 
tional atmosphere than that which 
at present pervades the world. 

It would be advisable to aim at 
much greater intercourse between 
the various countries than has been 
hitherto the case. If large numbers 
of the more advanced students of 
both sexes, especially those with 
linguistic talent, were encouraged 
to travel so as to perfect their 
knowledge of foreign languages, in- 
cluding, where necessary, Oriental 
languages, it might not merely 
further the cause of international 
peace, but it would also powerfully 
develop the chief expansive agency 
of modern commerce, that is, a 
fluent and colloquial knowledge of 
modern languages. This, combined 
with the enormous development of 
aérial navigation and motor trans- 
port now attained to, might prove 
to be as widely distributive in ef- 
fect as it would be far-flung in ac- 
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tion. Greater facilities should also 
be afforded to the toilers of the 
world to travel and hold interna- 
tional congresses than has been 
customary so far. The develop- 
ment of wireless broadcasting might 
well have far-reaching effects in 
every sense of the term. 

While the good effects of the 
X-rays of criticism in these wider 
spheres may be rather a matter of 
speculation than of certainty, still, 
in the narrower circle of national 
activity it can only be productive of 
good. It evolves a national char- 
acter not too exalted by victory, nor 
too depressed by defeat. Washing- 
ton, San Martin, Simon Bolivar, and 
Bernardo O’Higgins were of this 
type. The contrary type is seen in 
France after Waterloo. “Alas, I 
have so accustomed them to vic- 
tories that they cannot withstand a 
day’s misfortune,” exclaimed Napo- 
leon. 

The fact that all civilized nations, 
Eastern and Western alike, have 
so much in common should not 
make us too optimistic about end- 
ing war, but it would not do to be 
too pessimistic. There is a tend- 
ency of all others to be guarded 
against, and that is human perver- 
sity. There are none so blind as 
those who will not see, none so 
credulous as those who profess 
incredulity. Nevertheless, it should 
not be forgotten that such a bitter 
opponent of the Catholic Church as 
Bismarck did not hesitate to appeal 
to the Pope to act as arbitrator in 
the dispute between Spain and Ger- 
many regarding the Caroline Is- 
lands, and loyally abided by his de- 
cision. When questioned as to his 
action on that occasion, he replied, 
“Well, you know, we cannot get 
any umpire so impartial as the 
Pope.” 
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The too daring mind and impetu- 
osity of France misled her into 
adopting a godless system of state 
education, with the result that there 
arose that twin terror of Paris, the 
motor bandits and the Apaches. If 
this fatuous policy were acted on 
throughout the world, the universi- 
ties and schools would become 
nurseries and training grounds for 
turning the nations of the world 
into international bandits with 
“the battle-cry of ‘My country— 
right or wrong,’ as one of the Irish 
Catholic Truth Society’s booklets 
phrased it. 

The only remedy for such a ca- 
lamitous state of affairs would be 
to adopt on a world scale what was 
sensibly suggested by a French car- 
toonist for individuals. He drew a 
series of pictures suggesting various 
forcible methods of dealing with the 
twin scourge alluded to, each being 
purposely made more absurd than 
the preceding one, until in the last 
the true remedy was shown, namely, 
a little child before a blackboard on 
which its teacher has just written: 
“Thou shalt not kill—Thou shalt 
not steal.” 

A worthy extension of the fur- 
therance of the cause of interna- 
tional peace would be to act on the 
golden headline set for the nations 
by America when she relinquished 
her claim to the residue of the in- 
demnity owing to her by China as a 
result of the “Boxer” outbreak. 
This was practically adopting the 
Catholic doctrine of restitution on 
an international scale. The Chinese 
promptly and gratefully rose to the 
occasion by sending a large number 
of picked students to study in 
America, thus proving that the ideal 
and practical, instead of being in 
mutual opposition to each other, are 
inextricably intertwined. If Amer- 
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ica’s example in this were generally 
followed, it would involve setting 
up an even more sublime ideal than 
that of international arbitration 
and would hasten instead of retard- 
ing its advent. 

This is not the only occasion on 
which America has given a sound 
lead to the world. For instance, 
America was the only power in pre- 
war days which spent more on edu- 
cation than on war, and this is one 
of the chief factors on which its 
present greatness or, rather, pre- 
eminence, in world affairs is based. 
There was far too much talk dur- 
ing the World War about so-called 
“key industries.” The obvious fact 
is that a good system of education 
with a sound ethical foundation is 
the real “key industry.” 

The nations of the world, East 
and West alike, will have to spir- 
itualize their educational systems 
and by thus placing a high ideal 
before their peoples, prepare to 
reap a rich and worthy harvest in 
contrast to the barren and bitter one 
of Death. In this spiritual garner- 
ing, women, on account of their 
mission in life, will need to have 
greater scope, for, whereas women 
make homes, war breaks them. It 
would be necessary for women to 
be endowed with the parliamentary 
franchise as well as the local fran- 
chise. They should also be given 
a much larger representation on or 
greater control of educational bodies 
so that they could, if necessary, pro- 
hibit the dissemination of militarist 
propaganda. 

Much is heard nowadays of the 
rights of small nationalities, and to 
this no truth-seekers and fair critics 
will object. There is, however, an- 
other side to this question which 
should not be overlooked or glossed 
over in the eager desire to proclaim 























this doctrine, and it is this—small 
nationalities have their duties as 
well as their rights. Had Korea and 
Persia acted on this, their names 
would not now be the synonym for 
ineptitude they so deservedly are. 
A great Irishman observed that “a 
nation is never made by accident.” 
Nations are self-contained commu- 
nities, at least in the spiritual sense, 
which can make or mar their own 
destiny. 

A brief but appreciative survey 
of the only great section of the 
white race not heavily involved in 
the late war is not out of place in 
so comprehensive a theme, that is, 
the Latin-American. A sympathetic 
American critic in pre-war days 
warned his fellow countrymen not 
to jump to the conclusion that the 
Latin-Americans were merely a 
set of impossible revolutionaries 
hemmed in from the outer world by 
impassable mountains and forbid- 
ding swamps. He also impressed 
on his own people, when criticizing 
their Southern neighbors, to be 
mindful of the Colorado Coal War 
and the racial troubles with blood- 
shed between blacks and whites in 
their own Republic. One of the 
Latin-American Presidents declared 
some years ago: “There is every- 
thing to unite and nothing to sepa- 
rate us.” 

The Irish Daily Independent gave 
an appreciative review of a book by 
a cultured Hindu Professor, T. L. 
Vaswani, entitled The Secret of 
Asia. It is of such peculiar interest 
that the reviewer is quoted fully. 
The professor deals with that vastly 
important matter, “The Kingdom 
of Souls.” The reviewer states: 
“Professor Vaswani is not a Chris- 
tian. Yet he writes in The Secret of 
Asia thus: ‘It is the Face of Christ 
that the modern nations have for- 
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gotten; it is the dream of the King- 
dom of Souls they have wished to 
tear from their hearts. Hence, our 
nationalisms are exclusive; our pa- 
triotism is tainted with egotism; 
cities have become centres of con- 
fusion; hence the orgy of indus- 
trialism and the chaos of Kultur, 
which cannot see the Kingdom of 
Heaven beyond the State, nor the 
brotherhood of man beyond the na- 
tions.’ And, again, ‘In the name of 
religion we quarrel with one an- 
other, forgetting that religion is 
meant not to separate but to unify 
the forces of experience and life.’”’ 
This searching criticism will vividly 
recall to Irish people the celebrated 
lines of Lady Morgan, although it is 
applied in a world-wide sense and 
in different language by the Orien- 
tal professor: 


“The finest peasantry, and a fruit- 
ful sod, 
Fightin’ like divils for conciliation 
And hatin’ one another for the 
love of God.” 


In conclusion, the professor 
writes thus: “My vision of India 
is not merely that of a ‘dominion’ 
in the Empire; it is that of an inde- 
pendent nation having an alliance 
with England in a family of free 
nations. The ‘Empire’ idea must 
go. We want not empires, not ag- 
gressive nationalisms, but alliances 
of independent nations for the serv- 
ice of humanity. By Swaraj I mean 
independence.” 

The reviewer finally comments 
thus: “It is hoped to realize this 
independence by moral, not phys- 
ical force. The regard for life is 
so great with the Hindu that he 
seems to shrink from taking it even 
to attain freedom. One is re- 
minded of O’Connell’s dictum, ‘Lib- 
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erty is not worth shedding a drop 
of human blood.’ ” 

As to the exclusiveness of na- 
tional patriotism alluded to by Pro- 
fessor Vaswani, it may be observed 
that The Times Literary Supple- 
ment emphasized the fact that “pa- 
triotism is a distinctively Western 
concept.” This same aggressive 
spirit of nationalism inspired the 
late Pope Benedict XV. to state in 
one of his pronouncements on the 
late War: “Is there not already 
enough of sorrow, and misery, and 
trial in this brief and fleeting life 
here below without going out of our 
way, as it were, to add immeasur- 
ably to the sum of human suffer- 
ing?” 

The present Pope, His Holiness 
Pius XI., said to an American artist 
who painted his portrait: “I wish 
all men to feel that I am their 
brother, Jew or Mohammedan. 
The unrest of the world comes from 
the forgetfulness of this relation- 
ship, this brotherhood which will 
one day be universally acknowl- 
edged.” In connection with the 
Conference at Lausanne it is partic- 
ularly interesting to note a quota- 
tion from the great Protestant phi- 
losopher, Leibnitz, with reference 
to that city: “The City of Lausanne 
was proposed by somebody as the 
city of a tribunal of arbitration. I 
am of opinion that such a tribunal 
should be in Rome and that the 
Pope should be the President, exer- 
cising, as he used to do in other 
times, the office of judge between 
princes.” This would certainly be 
an essential step towards that uni- 
versal brotherhood for which all 
lovers of humanity yearn. 

It is not out of place to give two 
other outstanding opinions on this 
subject of international arbitration. 
The Belgian economist, Laveleye, 
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wrote thus: “Assuming that inter- 
national arbitration, a dream of the 
friends of peace, may become obli- 
gatory in the modern law of na- 
tions, such voluntary arbitration, 
when it is possible, cannot be in- 
trusted to a judge, more impartial, 
more august, or more austere than 
the Head of the Catholic Church, 
whose disinterestedness is absolute 
in all political questions of the na- 
tions, and whose moral and reli- 
gious justice is above suspicion.” 

The third and last quotation is 
from a Swiss Protestant divine, 
the Reverend Petavel Oliff, who 
states his views thus: “Diplomatic 
wisdom which reconciles conflicting 
interests is hereditary, that is, has 
been retained from age to age in 
the Papal Dynasty. In former 
times the Popes actually imposed 
restraint upon the rulers who 
sought to place themselves above 
the common law. By excommuni- 
cating these criminals of high rank 
the Popes fulfilled all the functions 
of an international magistracy.” 

It is to be hoped that Europe, 
the American Republic, and Japan 
will emulate the worthy example 
of Argentina and Chile which these 
two younger nations of Latin Amer- 
ica gave in pre-war days. A bitter 
frontier delimitation dispute be- 
tween the two was settled amicably 
—a peaceful victory for both in 
which the clergy and women of 
both countries exercised great in- 
fluence in favor of peace. The 
splendid monument erected to com- 
memorate the occasion, called by 
Latin-Americans “The Christ of the 
Andes,” is a fitting symbol of their 
relations since. The inscription 
reads thus: “Sooner will these 
mountains crumble into dust than 
that Argentinians and Chileans 
break the peace which at the feet 

















spirit needed to inspire and animate 
the world cultural commonwealth 


known as 


practical expression of a high ideal. 


of Christ, the Redeemer, they have 
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OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 
By KATHARINE BrusH. 


OLD-FASHIONED house, within your walls 
What memories linger on! The ghosts 
Of long ago forgotten hosts 

Forever whisper through your halls. 
What charming scenes you used to see 
Beneath the candle-lighted glow, 
Whene’er, with stately step and slow, 
Beauty danced with Chivalry! 


Within your walls, old-fashioned house, 
To-day is syncopated din; 

They’ve made of you a roadside Inn 
Where modern youths and maids carouse; 
Where Beauty seems no more to be, 

Nor modesty, nor wit, nor poise, 

And where intoxicated boys 

Usurp the place of Chivalry. 


Old-fashioned house, you that have seen 
Two centuries of pleasant life, 

Through all this revelry and strife 

How can you stand there, so serene? 
Your hallowed walls, why do they last? 
Why fall not, crumbled in decay, 
Smothering the evils of to-day 

In ruins of a better past? 


Spiritual minds are naturally more 
sworn to maintain.” This is the receptive of the truth than material 
minds because they are attuned to 
it, for, even as light is but the re- 
“Civilization.” It is a_ flection of the sun, so truth is but 
a reflection of the Divine. 
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THE STAR-CHILD. 


By ARABEL MOULTON-BARRETT. 


“A sudden star, it shot through liquid air.” 


HE place in the world is Ja- 

maica; and on her hills a gar- 
den, where Nature and Man worked 
together in love and made it beau- 
tiful. When rough winds blew from 
the north, Man held his breath to 
listen to the roar of the sea as it 
thundered against the rocks and 
caves on the coast. But now the 
giant north wind slept, and the 
trees of the garden were stirred 
only by the deep, quiet breathing of 
the south. The wind, the nearness 
of the sea, the garden beautiful, 
and, in the midst, a Man and a 
Child; these, for the moment, by 
my close vision of them, shut out 
the rest of the world as in a mist. 
All else is visionary, shadowy, elu- 
sive; the Garden, the Man, the 
Child—these alone are real. 

A star fell suddenly, and, trem- 
bling, dropped away into the deep, 
cool abysses of space. 

“Where has it gone?” asked the 
Child wonderingly. “Has it come 
to earth, too, Daddy Jim?” 

The Man put his arm around the 
Child and drew her closely to him. 
From her perch on the wall she was 
quite as tall as Daddy Jim. 

“Yes, the star is a little girl,” he 
said, “and she has fallen into some 
man’s heart—lucky fellow!” 

The Child smiled. “Wasn’t that 
the way I got into yours, Daddy 
Jim?” 

“Yes, little woman, that was just 
the way. I was out here one night 
feeling very old and lonely, and...” 


—The Rape of the Lock. 


“Dumpy?” 

“Yes, dumpy; when a little lady, 
aged two .. .” 

“I am ten now,” interrupted a 
dignified voice. 

“A little lady suddenly came 
through the gate, and sang out per- 
emptorily for Daddy Jim; and at 
the very same instant the big star 
fell.” 

“I know! I know! It fell right 
over the cocoanut tree, down, down, 
down through the cedar, inside you, 
Daddy Jim?” 

“Straight as an arrow.” 

“But I came through the gate,” 
said the Child. 

There were discrepancies some- 
where, but it was a wonderful 
story, and it was her very own 
story. It was wonderful to have 
been a real star once, and to have 
fallen into Daddy Jim’s big body. 
She had made him repeat the tale 
of her brilliant arrival a thousand 
times, and the absorbing interest of 
it never lessened. 

“Yes, you came through the 
gate; but just at the same instant 
the star let go, and came tumbling 
and tumbling, and then you both 
got mixed up and fell and fell 
and...” 

“I wish I had seen myself fall- 
ing,” interrupted the Child wist- 
fully; “was I quite a big star, Daddy 
Jim; bigger than any you have ever 
seen since?” 

“Far bigger,” said Daddy Jim 
solemnly. 




















“Did I burn very much, dear 
Daddy Jim?” 

A great laugh ran through the 
garden. “Burn? I should think 
you did! And you have been burn- 
ing ever since.” 

“Does it hurt?” 

“IT like it,” said the Man; and his 
eyes twinkled in the starlight. 

“I don’t like these burnings,” 
said the Child seriously. “It hurts 
to put your finger in hot liquor.” 

“That’s different,” said Daddy 
Jim argumentatively. “To put 
one’s finger in hot liquor as a sort 
of preliminary to—to other matters, 
is altogether different to a star just 
dropping down blazing into your in- 
side self. It is a different kind of 
burning, girlie; this one feels warm 
and comfortable and cozy.” 

The Child nestled closer to him. 
“Just as I feel now, Daddy Jim?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the star is me, and I am the 
star, and I am always here inside 
you?” 

“Always here.” 

“Never, never to go back to the 
sky?” 

“Some day, girlie, but a very long 
while yet.” 

“You will let me go, Daddy Jim? 
You will give me up?” 

“Oh,” said Daddy Jim jauntily, 
“lll just go first and wait until you 
are ready to come.” 

“I don’t understand,” said the 
Child, and her voice trembled. “If 
you go and take away the star, I 
shall not be my own self any more. 
I shan’t be anybody.” 

Tears came into her eyes and ran 
down her cheeks. The marvelous 
tale was all very real to her. But 
the Man’s heart beat heavily in self- 
reproach. 

“I shall give the shiny star to 
God,” he said, “and I shall say to 
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Him, ‘My little girl made it beauti- 
ful and pure and bright, not I.’” 

“Oh, Daddy Jim, Daddy Jim,” 
cried the Child passionately. “You 
mustn’t go. Take me, too, Daddy 
Jim, dear Daddy Jim!” 

The Man strained her to his 
breast again and again, a queer 
lump in his throat, a queer desire 
to laugh holding him; and he held 
her close to his heart, the great gen- 
erous heart, where the star of his 
love for her blazed and blazed to 
the consuming of every other 
thought in him. 

And very soon a delicious sense 
of comfort came to the Child—for 
who, indeed, could cry for long in 
Daddy Jim’s arms?—and then a 
solemn compact was entered into 
between them. He was never to 
leave her, never. “Promise now, 
Daddy Jim”; and he promised, her 
cheek still wet with tears against 
his; and he must never take her 
star away from her, because, you 
see, the star was herself, and the 
star was inside him, and so, and so 
—well, she did not understand, but 
he did; he understood everything— 
here Daddy Jim very meekly shook 
his head—but he must promise, 
please promise. 

“And now, what is your share in 
this tremendous agreement?” asked 
Daddy Jim presently, when smiles 
were again in the ascendant, and 
they were walking slowly towards 
the house, it being a certain Star’s 
bedtime, and the Star herself quite 
worn out with conflicting emotions. 

The Child laid her cheek against 
his hand. “I am to love you al- 
ways.” Oh, what an immeasurable, 
limitless vision of time is that “Al- 
ways.” “And I am never to leave 
you, and”—with extraordinary tri- 
umph—“] will be a mother to you 
when I grow up.” 
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The vista of maternal care thrown 
open so suddenly and dazzlingly 
nearly overwhelmed Daddy Jim; 
but he rallied. “You throw quite a 
new light on my future, girlie. I 
myself have had my doubts. Now 
all things are made clear. My fu- 
ture is promising.” 

Then with a sudden impulse of 
tenderness that blotted out utterly 
the jest within him, he stooped low 
and kissed the little hand that clung 
to his. Dear Child’s hand, the 
woman’s hand to be! Dear, loving, 
kind hand, holding even now the 
heart of a loving woman in it, eager 
for help, for service, for compas- 
sion! “Girlie, girlie.’ When the 
Man lifted his head once more, he 
felt himself a king newly crowned; 
for in the presence of purity and 
innocence, man feels himself to be 
either blessed or cursed; blessed 
perhaps, and caught up into a holy 
place as with the angels; or cursed 
and made to grovel in a darkness 
more hideous, more fulsome by far 
than that of the beast, for the dark- 
ness of the beast is ignorance, and 
ignorance itself is innocence. 

“Daddy Jim,” said the Child sud- 
denly, “what makes the tube-roses 
so sweet? Are they breathing all 
the time? Do they know they are 
sweet?” 

“Let’s ask them,” said the Man. 

Daddy Jim’s friends, the very 
practical and hard-headed ones, 
used to say that he wasn’t a suit- 
able companion for the Child; she 
was much too imaginative as it 
was, and he, silly fellow, encour- 
aged her in all her fancies. Poor 
little thing! Such a pity! But 
Daddy Jim and the Child continued 
to reign over their Fairyland, and 
were supremely happy. So Daddy 
Jim stopped by the clump of tube- 
He was quite willing to enter 


roses. 
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Fairyland. The flowers swayed deli- 
cately in the wind. 

“Now ask them,” said the Man. 
“Ask this tall one; she looks ami- 
able.” 

He felt, at least one side of him did, 
that he was skating along on rather 
thin ice; but then the other side of 
him knew that this was Fairyland 
and possibilities were huge. 

“Now then, girlie!” 

“You say it,” replied the Child, 
suddenly grown shy through the 
consciousness of the perils of imag- 
ination. 

“I’m afraid she won’t answer me, 
little woman. You see, she only 
talks to poets and star-children; 
and I am only—well, I am only 
Daddy Jim.” 

He bent the tall flower to the 
Child’s mouth; he was like a child 
himself in the frolic of the moment. 

“Ask her, girlie. Whisper it.” 

It was an impressive interview. 

“Do you know you are smelling?” 
said the Child’s voice suddenly. 

There followed a_ breathless 
pause. The eyes of Man and Child 
met in an indescribable suspense. 
All the flowers in the garden spoke 
to the heart of the Man at that in- 
stant; for, all unknown to himself, 
he was a poet. 

“She won’t answer,” whispered 
the Child. 

“Yes, she answered,” whispered 
back the Man. “I heard her.” 

The Child’s eyes opened wide as 
flowers to the sun. “Oh!” 

“She says a hand touched her 
just before she blossomed, and a 
beautiful voice spoke and said: 
‘Breathe, love!’ And then she began 
to breathe. She says she doesn’t 
know how sweet she is. Think of 
that—she doesn’t know.” 

“You heard her say all that, 
Daddy Jim?” 




















“Yes.” 
“Then I am smelling, too? What 
do I breathe out?” 

“My little “girl breathes goodness 
and love and every beautiful thing.” 

“Even when I am naughty? And 
do all the other flowers talk, too? 
What does the big cactus flower 
say? What does he breathe?” 

“Majesty and_ dignity,” 
Daddy Jim promptly. 

“And guinea-chickweed, Daddy 
Jim, the nasty things that grow un- 
der the fustic?” 

“Vice and _ sin,” 
Man oracularly. 

A pause followed. 

“Daddy Jim!” 

“Yes.” 

“Doesn’t God make flowers?” 

“Yes.” 

“Vice isn’t a nice thing, is it?” 

“No.” 

Daddy Jim quailed visibly before 
the young philosopher; the thun- 
derbolt was coming. 

“Then what did He make guinea- 
chickweed breathe vice for?” 

It was a terrible moment for 
Daddy Jim until the poet in him 
stirred; the poet sees good and 
beauty in everything. 

“It’s like this, girlie. When peo- 
ple are made to see how nasty vice 
is, there is more chance of their 
keeping away from it. And then good 
people come and cut down guinea- 
chickweed, so that it can’t breathe 
any more, and all the other flowers 
breathe and breathe and breathe; 
and it is all sweet and good again.” 

“I don’t like guinea-chickweed,” 
said the Child. “If I were God I 
would burn it, and burn it all up. 
Why doesn’t He change the smell, 
Daddy Jim?” 

But matters were growing too 
profound even for Daddy Jim’s as- 
tute intelligence, so he hurriedly 


said 


answered the 
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proposed to race the Star to the 
door of her own little room, a chal- 
lenge that was at once accepted and 
gallantly contested, the Star win- 
ning by exactly nine inches. 

“Daddy Jim,” she said presently, 
when, after she was tucked away 
in her little bed, he came in, as he 
always did, to wish her good night. 
“Daddy Jim, I love you; you are the 
best man I know.” The Man’s eyes 
twinkled. “And you breathe out 
lovely smells, Daddy Jim. I can’t 
tell just what they are. Perhaps 
when I grow up I shall be able to 
tell you. Will you like to know?” 

The Man’s mouth smiled amidst 
the tangle of curls, whilst protest- 
ing earnestly that he was very anx- 
ious indeed to know. 

“Then,” continued the Child, “I 
shall tell you when I grow up. 
When I grow up I shall know. I 
want to grow up this minute. Does it 
take long to grow up, Daddy Jim?” 

“About eight years, girlie.” 

“Ten and eight are eighteen. 
What a long time to wait! Kiss me, 
Daddy Jim. Sing ‘Old man, man 
Johnnie.’ ” 

Daddy Jim laid his cheek against 
the sleepy head, and sang very 
softly the quaint song of the people: 


“Old man, man Johnnie, 
Was a very good old man; 
Old man, man Johnnie, 
Was a very good old man. 
Shark take him body, 

And God take him soul; 
Shark take him body, 
And God take him soul.” 


“Horrid old shark!” murmured 
the Child sleepily. “Good, dear, 
God. I think you breathe God, 


Daddy Jim. But when I grow up I 
shall know. But I think it is God. 
It is all around me everywhere.” 

















The little arms waved all about 
her; the hands, groping, found the 
Man’s head, his forehead, his eyes, 
his cheeks; when they touched his 
lips he kissed them; they found 
their way around his neck, and re- 
mained there clasped until they fell 
away a little later, in sleep. “It is 
God you breathe. I like the tube- 
roses and the cactus; but I don’t 
like the guinea-chickweed; and I 
don’t like sharks. But I do love 
‘Old man, man Johnnie.’ Please 
sing it again, Daddy Jim.” 

But the lovely eyes were closed in 
sleep long before the pathetic fate 
of “Old man Johnnie” had been 
told. And the man who “breathed 
God” looked down upon the exquis- 
ite flower-like face of the sleeping 
Child with eyes of ineffable tender- 
ness, for the breath of God is love. 


* * * 


“I am going to England, Sam.” 

“Fe true, missis?” 

“Yes; I am; it is all settled. And 
I shan’t come back till I am grown 
up. Daddy Jim told me this morn- 
ing. 

Sam showed in his face the exact 
amount of astonishment expected 
of him. He was his master’s right 
hand, and had known the whole 
matter for many weeks; and, faith- 
ful old soul, had mourned with and 
for his master at thought of the 
empty house awaiting them in the 
future. But Sam was a born diplo- 
mat. Indeed, he carried his desire 
to be agreeable well-nigh to van- 
ishing point. If the child were anx- 
ious to go for a ride, and doubted 
the weather, it was Sam who held 
the key of the situation. 

“Going to rain, Sam?” 

Sam would at once study the dis- 
tant horizon as if it were a simple 
matter that could easily be settled. 
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“Look set up. Rain goin’ come, 
yes.” 

“Oh, Sam, going to rain?” 

The pathos was Sam’s undoing as 
a weather prophet. More study of 
the distant horizon. The bay pony 
would have to be saddled after all. 

“Don’t think say rain goin’ come 
just now. We goin’ have it bime- 
by.” 

Then the Child’s whim suddenly 
concentrated itself on spending the 
afternoon with Daddy Jim in the 
garden. “It looks a little more rainy 
now, don’t you think so, Sam?” 

The appeal was unmistakable, 
and found easy response. He and the 
bay pony could eat and laugh and 
grow fatter. The horizon was again 
interviewed with terrible results. 

“It set up. We goin’ have wed- 
der. It look bad fe true.” 

Thus declared Sam, and, mutter- 
ing hastily and indistinguishably, 
he disappeared into regions below 
lest his young mistress should again 
change her mind. 

“I am going to school, Sam,” pur- 
sued the Child. “I am going there 
to learn everything and to grow up. 
I shall be eight years growing up, 
Sam. How long did you take?” 

“Hearee dey, hearee dey!” ex- 
claimed Sam; and his broad shoul- 
ders shook with amusement. With 
his sixty odd years he held but very 
vague recollections of the process of 
“growing up.” To Sam it had rather 
been a period of alternate shoving 
and dragging up; and the process 
had been painful. As a small boy 
he had been made to carry loads as 
big as himself on his head. He car- 
ried the remembrance of them now, 
and other remembrances quite as 
heavy—remembrances that had a 
sting in them, and a vividness years 
had not dimmed. Growing up had 
not been a pleasant pastime to old 
































Sam. Whacks, and heavy loads to 
carry, and little to eat,—these had 
been his childhood. 

“When did you feel yourself 
grown up, Sam?” asked the Child 
anxiously. 

“Can’t rightly say’m.” Nothing 
could exceed the caution of Sam. 

“Can’t you remember, Sam? 
What a pity! I thought everybody 
knew. But as soon as I have fin- 
ished doing it, I shall come back to 
Jamaica, and take care of Daddy 
Jim’s house. I am going to be a 
mother to him, Sam.” 

“Hearee dey now! Hearee dey!” 
exclaimed the old fellow with proud 
enjoyment of the humor of the fu- 
ture situation. 

But the beautiful plans and 
dreams were all forgotten when the 
time of real parting came. Oh, the 
anguish of it all! The hills, shad- 
owy sentinels about her home, to be 
loved all anew because of the 
strange sad sense of separation that 
rested on them; the dear lovely gar- 
den; the garden to her was full of 
real, living, speaking things; the 
“madness of farewells” to the flow- 
ers that “breathed” love and inno- 
cence, with joy, and wisdom, and all 
else that was desirable and alluring. 

The very last night of all, she 
went out alone into their Fairyland, 
her’s and Daddy Jim’s, and laid her 
weary head against the trees and 
kissed them. No words came to 
her; it was just a passion of fare- 
wells and sobs and kisses—an an- 
guish of good-bys. The trees and 
flowers stood ali about her and 
stretched over and towards her in 
benediction. Dear innocent loving 
heart! Could you have foreseen the 
hideous procession of sorrows that 
solemnly awaited your coming, 
would you not rather have chosen 
to lay your bonnie head to sleep, 
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and to rest forever in the garden 
beautiful, with its flowers and 
winds, and whisper of the sea? 


* * * 


Six years have passed, and the 
garden stands desolate; it is beau- 
tiful still, but Nature, left to her- 
self, runs to an embarrassment of 
luxuriance. Man is Nature’s soft 
nurse; without him she is apt to 
give herself up to riot and chaos. 
Everything had gone wrong with 
Daddy Jim since the Star-child left 
him. Fortune, fickle faithless jade, 
had turned her face resolutely from 
him and refused to smile. His in- 
come was growing “fine by degrees 
and beautifully less.” 

Old Sam, in the solemn seclusion 
of his own particular domain, the 
pantry, groaned forth audible la- 
ment. 

“My! the times hard! Can’t buy 
breadkind so-so. Cornmeal, corn- 
meal; mancha, mancha, mancha.' 
Good fader! A good ting say the 
young missis don’t dyah. Times 
hard fe true! Mass’ Jim look bad 
too; look bad, poor ting. Him dey 
*pon fret. Fret and bodderation 
murder up you body. Fret and 
bodderation same like bad wud. 
Roast beef don’t wort widouten 
good wud. Just as cheap have her- 
ring tail. Bad wud and bodderation 
break a man skin, sah!” 

Here followed a pause, dedicated 
to the careful cleansing of a plate 
with his forefinger. Sam was care- 
ful even of acrumb. “Little better 
than nothing,” was his maxim. 

“It time fe young Missis come 
back. What kind of schoolin’ dis 
yah so? Larn, larn, larn! Too 
much schoolin’ good fe nothing. It 
weaken the body. She big gal now 
—most catch sixteen. It time she 
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sit down now. My! the place lone- 


some widouten the pickney! She 
so frenly and so love chat. It time 
fe her come back; yes . . . Stop! 


Stop!” suddenly muttered Sam, as 
a thought struck him. “How Mass’ 
Jim manage fe pay the schoolin’? 
Look ’pon the garden. It gone to 
wrecks and ruin. Look ’pon him 
clothes—them wusser; and we dey 
nyam cornmeal and mancha all 
time. How him pay the schoolin’?” 
A long pause; then a grunt, ex- 
pressive of dissatisfaction, admira- 
tion, love, annoyance, all in one. 
The problem had been triumphantly 
solved. Old Sam dashed his hands 
across his eyes. “My! Mass’ Jim 
good! Him good, you know. Me love 
him, sah. Oh! me Savior! keep hard 
time from him. Oh! me Lord! My, 
the gentleman good! Him love the 
missis to him heart, poor ting.” 
About this time Sam’s cogitations 
were frequent and profound. It 
seemed, indeed, as though the old 
fellow’s cry for help had passed un- 
heeded by the ear of Eternal Sym- 
pathy. He worked on and on faith- 
fully and without wage, a profound 
pity and admiration for his master 
stirring in his breast. For Sam un- 


derstood the position now. Here 
poverty, stinging poverty; there, 
happiness, education, comfort, a 


girl’s innocent enjoyment of life. 
Sam divined it all by light of in- 
stinctive sympathy and love. It 
woke all his wonder, his adulation, 
his undying respect. He worked 
without thought of gain; he sup- 
plied secretly from his own 
“ground” articles of food for his 
belovéd master’s table. And he had 
wonderful explanations to offer for 
their appearance. He had found 
them quite away in “one old 
thrown-up ground.” One “lady” 


had left them for Massa, and would 
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wait for the money. He himself 
had been to the ground, and when 
Massa got money it would be all 
right. Sam’s delicacy was beautiful 
and infinitely touching. 

Daddy Jim guessed at the situa- 
tion, groaned inwardly, and prayed 
for rescue, and for his little girl. 
He thanked God he could yet send 
her that regular sum, the money 
that to her was life itself. But he 
grew gray and old, though he bore 
a cheerful front to the world—the 
world that was content to be de- 
ceived and cajoled by jest and 
smile. And then the end came. He 
was thrown from his horse, and his 
leg was broken. Daddy Jim’s brave 
heart quailed; but the letter to Eng- 
land was still bright and cheery. 

“Here I am laid up with a bad 
leg,” wrote Daddy Jim, “but Sam is 
a capital nurse. It gives the old 
fellow something to do. I hope you 
are working hard, girlie. But I am 
not forgetting that all work is bad 
for Star-children, so I am sending 
you something extra this quarter, 
and Mrs. Hamilton has kindly con- 
sented to take you to Italy when 
they go at Christmas, so your dream 
of Venice and Rome will be real- 
ized. May all my little girl’s dreams 
be realized in the same way!” 

That day, old Sam was loud in 
his grumblings because soup was 
exiled from dinner. Daddy Jim 
said he thought that too much meat 
in a hot climate was unwholesome. 
Sam’s meditations were loud and 
deep, and hard, very hard. No 
learned scientist ever brooded hard- 
er over some single idea that might 
revolutionize the world than did 
Sam over the new thought that sud- 
denly confronted him. To write to 
his “young missis” and entreat her 
to return. So simple, so stupen- 
dous, so enchanting, so bold, so 


























exhilarating. He nursed the darl- 
ing scheme for a fortnight; then 
love took him by the throat and 
cried “Write!” 


* * * 


“For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death or change.” 

—The Sensitive Plant. 

Some days later a letter was put in- 
toagirl’shand. She laughed at sight 
of the writing on the envelope. She 
laughed as she read, first of all, the 
name of the correspondent, “Your 
obedient Servant, Sam Brown.” 

“Poor old Sam!” she exclaimed 
aloud, “what has he to say?” 

But very soon the bright look 
faded, the face of the Star-child 
grew white. “Daddy Jim, Daddy 
Jim!” was all she could say. 

Sam’s letter presented many dif- 
ficulties, but these phrases stood 
out bold and clear: “Massa well 
sick... leg bruk... time hard... 
no money to buy bittles .. . Massa 
no massa now, him sick fe true.” 

“My God!” cried the Child. Then, 
“Oh, cruel Daddy Jim, cruel not to 
tell me—cruel! cruel! Oh, my 
beautiful sweet dear Daddy Jim!... 
God bless you Sam! ... Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy!” 

She glanced down at her costly 
rings, her jeweled watch, her dainty 
frock. She tore the rings from her 
fingers in a wild rage of despair; 
then kissed them, remembering that 
it was his love that gave them. She 
kissed old Sam’s letter, setting him 
apart somewhere with God and the 
angels. Dear, heroic, faithful old 
soul! And Daddy Jim’s letter was 
read over again in the light of reve- 
lation. She read it softly, rever- 
ently, as in a hush of prayer. This 
was love, indeed, love divine, su- 
preme. The girl fell to her knees 


and blessed him. Well was it for 
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Daddy Jim that the heart of the girl 
was still the heart of the Star-child, 
of ineffable truth and purity; for 
now indeed would be given back to 
him full measure, abundant, and 
running over. 


* * * 


Christmas Eve! 

Old Sam in his usual place, per- 
forming the mysterious rite of 
“washing up.” 

“Christmas?” he grumbled. 
“What kind of Christmas dis? Be- 
fore time now! Me massa!” 

Visions of fat turkeys and plum 
puddings and a limitless plenty 
pressed painfully on his memory. 
He chuckled at certain recollections, 
his shoulders heaved with the joy 
of them. A full decanter of wine 
and an empty room. What jug- 
glery might not be done with these? 
A full decanter had been known to 
execute various extraordinary feats 
turned upwards on the hinge of 
Sam’s compelling lip, the fullness of 
the decanter being much lessened 
thereby. Sam smacked his lips 
lustily at the recollection. “Wha’ 
good so!” ejaculated Sam, with all 
the relish of an epicure. He mused 
deeply whilst dabbling in the pan- 
try tub with sundry plates and 
spoons and dishes. Since writing to 
his young mistress he had expe- 
rienced a sense of relief as of a duty 
done, and with stoical heroism he 
now awaited what might follow. 
Would it be ruin or relief? 

“Wha fe do?” murmured the old 
philosopher. “If the young missis 
come, she come. If she don’t come, 
she don’t come. Tings go on same 
fashion. But she lub the massa! 
she well lub him, and”—with pro- 
found insight—“pickney don’t lub 
school. Me done well to make him 
know; me done well; yes!” 
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Sam suddenly reared his head to 
listen to a sound; it was a rare one 
nowadays, the rattle of wheels down 
the avenue. 

“What a bodderation! Ah, who 
dis? Me just going to take me 
good, good sleep. Bodderation!... 
Sah?” yelled Sam. The master was 
calling. “Comin’ sah.” 

“Run and open the gate,” said 
Daddy Jim. 

“Yes, sah!” 

With alacrity, he vanished to per- 
form his master’s bidding. From 
between the trees he caught sight 
of the advancing buggy. It con- 
tained a lady. Sam, as much a re- 
cluse as his master, resented the ar- 
rival of visitors. 

“Who dis now?” he murmured, 
bending and peeping between the 
branches of the guinep that grew 
just below on the hillside. Then 
his face changed. I can’t describe 


the transformation, the transfigura- 


tion of Sam’s face, because at thal 
instant he beheld the Star-child, and 
his soul came out and glowed so 
dazzlingly in his dusky features 
that description is impossible. With 
one bound he was over the wall and 
running to meet the buggy. It all 
happened in a moment, it seemed to 
Sam. She was there, her lovely face 
with its dark curls, close to his; her 
eager hands holding his; her eyes, 
like stars, looking straight into his 
own. 

“Daddy Jim, Sam; how is he?” 

“Long time better,” gulped Sam; 
and if it wasn’t quite the truth now, 
it very soon would be, thought the 
old fellow. 

“I came at once, Sam. Oh, you 
dear, dear old soul to write me. 
God bless you, Sam!” 

Sam, his face wreathed in smiles, 
led the way to the house. She, 
trembling with fear and an over- 
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whelming love. He, the man of the 
hour; the hero who had done his 
duty, his throat swelling with pride 
and exultation. 

“Me head swell big—so.” It was 
thus he described his sensation 
afterwards to his intimate friends. 

And now here is the closed door 
of Daddy Jim’s room. They pause. 
Dear Daddy Jim! Little do you 
guess who waits without, her love, 
and pity, and admiration for you 
holding her there breathless. Little 
do you think that, when the door 
opens, as it surely will, the Star- 
child will enter and be clasped to 
your heart, clinging to you in the 
abandonment of boundless and com- 
passionate love. “Daddy Jim, I will 
be a mother to you when I grow 
up.” Beautiful childish words, to 
which the years have brought real- 
ization. 

“Sam, I am ready now.” 

The door opened softly, was 
softly closed. Sam stood without 
with bowed head, listening, a smile 
illuminating his intelligent old face. 

“A man who don’t have no eddi- 
cation don’t worth. Eddication and 
bittle! Dem’s the chiefest tings a 
man fe hab. Widouten a man 
hab eddication and bittle, him no 
use. Him common trash so-so. Me 
done well, sah. Thank the Lord for 
it. Hearee dey! Hearee dey now,” 
exclaimed old Sam, his shoulders 
heaving with merriment as_ the 
sound of joyous laughter came 
from within the closed door. “She 
so sportify. Me done well, sah. 
Me done well, me done well! Thank 
the Lord for it!” 

Thank the Lord, indeed! And 
now let the curtain fall on that 
faithful old fellow standing happy 
sentinel at his master’s door. Dear 
old Sam, I wave thee a tender and 
affectionate farewell. 
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EbDITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. THE BULLS ON BROADWAY. 


HAVE a shrewd suspicion that 

almost anyone who can divide 
a story into acts and write it in 
dialogue form, may take that MS., 
together with a check for ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty thousand dollars— 
or possibly less—to almost any of- 
fice along Broadway and in return 
will shortly behold himself a play- 
wright—that is, if a printed name 
in a program will technically be- 
stow the title. At some period, 
now remote, the drama may have 
been a form of art. It is now a 
speculative medium. It is as much 
a commercial career as wholesale 
groceries. 

Mr. George M. Cohan is a lumi- 
nous protagonist of this theory. His 
autobiography is both instructive 
and ingenuous. From the age of 
the traditional puling infant of the 
stage, his ambition has been to at- 
tain a success that could be spelled 
in dollars—roundly. He has done 
it. He has nothing to blush about 
and much reason for pride. Since 
the time that he was Peck’s Bad 
Boy and the Melodious Blacksmith 
in the “four-a-day,” he has worked 
with the most prodigious and in- 
cessant energy. His object was to 
create popular commodities. He 
mastered the recipe. “Over There” 
has become history with the men 
who sang it in France. “What’s all 
the shootin’ fer?” is almost a na- 
tional slogan. Snappy tunes, peppy 
lines, brisk action, and, if anything 
seems to lag, Cohan’s own breezy 


one hundred per cent American 
personality to be added to the mix- 
ture—and, presto, the box-office re- 
ceipts hit the bottom of the ledger. 
Mr. Cohan’s version of creating a 
musical comedy is highly charac- 
teristic. First he selected the scen- 
ery, then the cast; then he saw that 
the publicity was going full steam 
ahead; then, when the rehearsals 
were booked to begin, Mr. Cohan 
sharpened a pencil and was ready 
to jot down some notes. The result 
was a smashing success. 

There is only one drawback to 
Cohan’s career. It is too complete. 


He has encompassed, he has even 
trotted in circles around the goal he 


set for himself. Of course, fresh 
zeros may always be added to the 
sum of his invested capilal, but at 
the rate at which the Cohan royal- 
ties increase and accrue, that must 
acquire a terrible monotony. It 
must be rather ghastly to be left 
looking down on life from the 
heights, with no Parnassus left to 
climb. 

It is no wonder that, sated with 
success, the financier turns to art— 
or golf. In either direction he can 
develop a host of unsatisfied crav- 
ings. A great many more men can 
afford to buy a good picture than 
are able to select one. A great many 
more men can write profitable plays 
than can write good ones. Certainly 
a great many more people go to see 
good or poor plays now than ever 
before. Perhaps formerly they pre- 
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ferred to stay at home than to pay 
to be bored, but now so few homes 
are left that the freedom of choice 
has become limited. Managers 
know that every night there are 
hundreds and hundreds of people 
who simply must go somewhere. 
They gamble more and more on 
that knowledge. 

A few seasons ago, two stage car- 
penters made a fortune with a melo- 
drama. They at once ceased being 
able carpenters and became produc- 
ing managers. Their achievement 
was infectious. Every month the 
list of producers grows longer. 
Lacking the proper capital, their 
choice of plays must be bounded 
by those that boast authors with 
bank accounts or backing. There is 
many a staid man in Wall Street 
who doesn’t speculate in stocks but 
who does enjoy having an interest 
in a coming production. Who the 
author and what the play, they 
probably couldn’t tell you. The 
risk can be small, but the profit, if 
it comes at all, is overwhelming. 

I know of one instance in which 
one of the underlings in the office 
of one of the producing managers 
sensed that the author of a returned 
MS. had money—somewhere in the 
family. He waylaid the discour- 
aged playwright in the hall. 

“Say,” said he, “I like that play 
of yours. It ought to get a hear- 
ing.” 

“I know it,” sighed she. 

“I'd like to take a chance on that 
play—lI'd be willing to put up some 
of my own money to give it a show. 
Say, why don’t you let it go on?” 

as aed 

“Let me do it. Ill go fifty-fifty. 
I know the ropes. We can do it for 
fourteen thousand. I believe so 
hard in that play I'll put up half 
if you'll get the rest. You've got 
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something there, believe me. Why, 
the motion picture rights alone. . .” 

She fluttered back to her family. 
Some one had realized that she had 
a great play. All she needed to 
prove it was seven thousand dol- 
lars; and the motion picture rights 
alone... 

The family put up the seven 
thousand. They paid it over in 
cash—not in promises—to the pro- 
ducer. He paid out a thousand at 
once—in cash—to a man who could 
write a new scenario. Then the 
authoress was told to write new 
dialogue. There didn’t seem to be 
very much left of the MS. that had 
created so much enthusiasm, by the 
time it went to rehearsal. The 
producer had boasted for months 
of the superior scenery he had 
ordered—of its great expense, and 
so on. The authoress took it for 
granted that that was eating up.a 
great deal of his seven thousand. 
He had told her it would. He pro- 
cured it secondhand from his em- 
ployers—on credit. As a matter of 
fact it was never discoverable on 
what he had spent any part of his 
seven thousand or where any part 
of the seven thousand might be. At 
the first night out of town, the pro- 
ducer tried to sell his share in the 
play to some theatrical speculators. 
They were not interested. So the 
authoress was told that the play 
needed more rewriting and that to 
keep it on the road for another week 
she must find another seven thou- 
sand. Her family felt doubtful. 
They were reassured by the pro- 
ducer. It was still a great play. He 
believed in it; and the motion pic- 
ture rights alone . . . if they could 
keep it going long enough to sell 
them. Those motion picture rights 
did not sound so alluring as when 
first mentioned. As no other buyer 
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was found at the close of the second 
week, the play closed also. The 
family were out seven thousand 
and seven thousand more. But I 
have never believed that the pro- 
ducer lost a penny. He had merely 
wasted his time and that of his em- 
ployers. 
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There have been many burials 
this autumn. But I rather doubt if 
many bona fide managers have suf- 
fered. Instead I wonder if a great 
many authors and their friends and 
families are not poorer—and wiser. 
It is for their experience that audi- 
ences must suffer. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


THE VorTEx.—The Vortex opens 
as a smart society comedy. And it 
is smart. The lines are staccato. 
They are smartly spoken and 
written in the vernacular of the 
British smart set. That is a tre- 
mendous help, for slang in its terse- 
ness is the first step to wit. It oc- 
curred to me during The Vortex 
that there was a very good reason 
why our most successful comedies 
must take place in flats and living 
rooms. The more rarefied atmos- 
phere of a drawing room usually 
stiffens them dead, for our upper 
classes are so fearfully, consciously 
educated that they permit no slang. 
They certainly never create it. That 
is left to the Bowery, the ranch, and 
the British peerage. 

The author of The Vortex is Mr. 
Noel Coward, the actor-playwright, 
who stormed and vanquished Lon- 
don last year with four or five suc- 
cesses all at once. He appears him- 
self in The Vortex and seems to be 
finding New York every bit as ap- 
preciative as London. Mr. Coward 
has produced a drama in ultra 
modern rhythm and has achieved 
very much the same result that was 
attempted in Processional. But 
where Mr. Lawson tried to jazz to- 
gether five or six different themes 
into one dissonant medley, Mr. 
Coward has simply jazzed one per- 
fectly good Henry Arthur Jones- 
Pinero-Shaw drama. He accom- 


panies his most melodramatic mo- 
ments with jazz either on the 
phonograph or the piano. It is as 
harmonious with the action as was 
the tom-tom in The Emperor Jones. 
The tone is definitely established in 
Act I, when the mother and son, 
reunited, at once put on a record 
and fox-trot out their confidences. 
Mr. Coward does not believe in 
dragging out his scenes. The first 
act of Is Zat So? consumes an hour 
and a quarter while The Voriex 
whirls to a finish in barely two 
hours. The restlessness of the house 
party in Act II. contributes almost 
continuous rhythmic motion to the 
second act. When the drug-taking 
son’s fiancée finally captures his 
mother’s painfully young lover, 
mother and son are brought face to 
face with their own worthlessness. 
It is a last act that mounts to 
a tensely emotional curtain. The 
audience rose to it very nearly 
with cheers. Miss Braithwaite, 
Miss Kerr, and Mr. Coward deserve 
them. 

Though London was a little in- 
clined to resent the decadent types 
depicted by Mr. Coward, one must 
unfortunately acknowledge that 
they are no exclusive product of 
the British Isles. They are to be 
met quite often in New York. It is 
just as well to have their emptiness 
on view. Perhaps it is a foolish no- 
tion, but I really believe that Mr. 
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Coward has done for jazz what 
Mrs. Stowe did to slavery. At any 
rate, he has provided an evening’s 
entertainment that is never dull.— 
At the Henry Miller Theater. 


Courtinc.—A_ really Scottish 
company with pronounced features 
and accent present this little com- 
edy with great spirit and charm. 
The action is negligible, the dra- 
matic quality of gossamer, but there 
is an abundance of fresh humor 
and shrewdness latent in its dia- 
logue, and a pleasing and whole- 
some view of human nature is pre- 
sented. The heroine is really arch— 
an agreeable though rather un- 
usual modern attribute. A word 
must also be said in praise of the 
audience where Scots naturally pre- 
dominate. We hear that Courting 
is to move shortly to the Princess 
Theater where we hope it will re- 
main for a long time to come.—Atf 
the Forty-ninth Street Theater. 


j 


Ovutswe Looxine In.—One of the 
authors of What Price Glory? has 
now dramatized Jim Tully’s hobo 
autobiography. As in the play of 
the trenches, the stage is held en- 
tirely by men, with only one wom- 


an in evidence. But one woman is 
enough to cause trouble enough for 
three acts. As with the A. E. F., 
the interest of the type of life pre- 
sented here adds a tremendous 
flavor to the play. In fact, most of 
the tension of the second act is de- 
pendent upon the _ sensationally 
coarse quality of the lines. But 
there is no question about the in- 
trinsic superiority of Act I. Under 
a railroad trestle in North Dakota 
a motley group assemble to board 
the evening freight out of town. It 
is a traditional camping place and 
the types presented are as varied as 
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they are vivid. The focus of at- 
tention is the girl who has avenged 
herself on her stepfather, and who, 
dressed as a boy, is trying to escape 
the police and go straight with her 
sweetheart, “Little Red.” Her res- 
cue from the cruel decision of the 
Arkansas Snake, that she cannot 
endanger the rest by boarding the 
train, provides an act of intense 
drama. It also gives Mr. Bickford, 
as Oklahoma Red, an opportunity 
to show that even “yeggs” are hu- 
man. He proves himself a leader 
quite capable of holding the center 
of the stage. 

The next act, on the freight train, 
which all the company manage to 
board, is not so easy to handle. It 
is difficult always to live up to a 
first act when it strikes a high note 
and to counterbalance the static 
qualities of a closed box car. Mr. 
Anderson permits his characters 
full liberty of speech. Presumably 
it is all most true to life, and 
though I do not know just how 
coarse modern conversation in 
other circles can be, the hobos’ 
small talk seems to startle a good 
part of the audience. It, therefore, 
evidently achieves its purpose. A 
variation of the former theme is 
contrived in this act by Oklahoma’s 
trying to win the girl for himself. 
There is also a murder. But, as an 
unintegrated event counts for noth- 
ing in the drama, so the pitching of 
a railroad detective out into the 
Missouri is nearly as incidental as 
an extinguished cigar. 

The last act, in the mountain 
shack, follows perilously close upon 
the footprints of the previous ones. 
Once more the company is assem- 
bled, once more Oklahoma inter- 
feres, but this time real decency 
triumphs, and to give the lovers 
time to escape, he bullies the rest 























of the fellowship into accepting a 
month’s free board in the town 
jail. For this act, comedy is used 
as a sauce, instead of vulgarity. 

The cast and the general produc- 
tion of Outside Looking In is of 
very real excellence. Lacking fa- 
miliar acquaintance with either 
yeggs or hobos, I cannot say how 
true these were to type, but they 
still stand out before me as men. 
It is a strange and unique chapter 
in our contemporaneous life that 
these scenes unfold. The hobo, his 
tradition, his jargon, his etiquette, 
his lore, is distinct in being purely 
American. It is a rich vein to 
broach both in humor and trag- 
edy. 

But there is one point about Out- 
side Looking In which seems to be 
full of warning. Up to last winter 
the general tradition of our stage 
was to ban one particular form of 
blasphemy; to keep its actors’ lips 
free from a Name which is sup- 
posedly sacred to the majority of 
our population. I believe that, be- 
fore its expurgation, What Price 
Glory? transgressed this rule, but 
it was the Theater Guild that was 
responsible for continuing through 
a long run this painful oath. It is 
spoken now as freely in Outside 
Looking In as were “damns” in 
What Price Glory? That it is just 
what hobos would say, is outside 
the question. We draw the line at 
some other things they may do. 
There is no reason why realism 
should open the door to blasphemy. 
It is only when Outside Looking In 
is at its lowest ebb dramatically 
that it has recourse to its strongest 
language. If the Christians in New 
York are still numerous enough to 
be audible, I trust they will make 
some protest.—At the Greenwich 
Village Theater. 
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THE Hoty Terror.—This is the 
combined product of George Abbott, 
who is the Holy Terror, and Win- 
chell Smith. We noticed a good 
deal more of Abbott than of Smith 
in the concoction. The Holy Terror 
is a bad man in a mining town who 
turns good when made chief of 
police. But very different from our 
acquaintances in Outside Looking 
In are his fellow citizens and min- 
ers. Their make-up, their lines, 
their clothes, come out of a ward- 
robe trunk. They have just as 
close a relation to life as an “Orange 
Drink” has to a fruit tree. It is 
the same with the story. Of course, 
there is a villain—in fact, a villain 
and his brother. There is also a 
married lady beloved by the hero; 
but don’t be shocked, for her hus- 
band is painlessly murdered, and 
she is left free to be a pure heroine 
by the close of Act I. It takes long 
and laborious effort on everybody’s 
part to have the hero accused of 
this murder by the close of Act II. 
One knows that he must be cleared 
of all suspicion before the final cur- 
tain, so that the last act can’t have 
much tension. That is one serious 
disadvantage in a machine-made 
plot. Its convolutions cannot vary. 
With a group of stage miners close 
about him, one knew that Mr. Ab- 
bott had to win out. But real life 
and real characters have so many 
queer twists that in that North Da- 
kota shack in Outside Looking In, 
one never felt positive—until they 
ran off the stage—that the boy and 
girl would have a chance to live 
straight. 

At any rate, The Holy Terror is 
proper and clean. Unless the 
young object to firearms, they can 
flock there with impunity. It pre- 
sents no problems but provides Mr. 
Abbott with a sympathetic part, and 
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everyone in it and at it must be 
grateful to Miss Leila Bennett for 
presenting it with some laughs 
which are all her own.—At the 
George M. Cohan Theater. 


Tue Pevican.—There is a very 
restful sense of good craftsmanship 
about scenes played by seasoned 
actors, and the more British they 
are the more highly they are 
usually seasoned. The Pelican is 
fortunate in having one act played 
exclusively by such a group. Miss 
Margaret Lawrence is not so happy 
in the part of the mother who sacri- 
fices herself with a great many 
tears for her son, and who re- 
nounces happiness and a _ second 
husband to further the boy’s career. 
She shines to better advantage in 
the less lachrymose scenes. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the trouble lies 
in the part. Another great handi- 
cap is the second husband. After 
seeing him once, one cannot feel 
that so many tears were warranted. 
Perhaps happiness could have been 
better symbolized than by a second 
husband. Warmed-over meat has 
never the same unction. With Mr. 
Fred Kerr heading the males, any 
cast acquires style. The Pelican is 
altogether a very smoothly written 
and smoothly acted play, but un- 
like Pirandello, who usually begins 
his plays after they have ended, F. 
Tennyson Jesse and her husband 
end their play as it begins.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 


Tue Green Hat.—There are mo- 
ments when the reviewer envies the 
vocabulary of Johnson, the invec- 
tive of Cicero. Such moments mul- 
tiply at this latest Armenian hor- 
ror. I avoided The Green Hat as a 
novel. I can only hope it is worse 
as a play. To say that it is cheap 
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seems to endow it with some sort of 
value. To call it droll is the waste 
of a curt and homely term. It is 
windy balderdash. The leading 
man, a young actor of promise and 
parts, was so little himself at this 
particular performance that his bal- 
ance lent much suspense to the 
play. I can quite understand that 
any sober man would need some 
strong stimulant before enunciating 
the nonsense—the hackneyed verbi- 
age—that constitutes the unfortu- 
nate hero’s lines. That Miss Cor- 
nell can say what she has to say 
without receiving a laugh is such a 
sure proof of her real talent that 
one wonders how she can squander 
it. “Life has taught me,” she mut- 
ters, and in her own beautiful voice, 
other such inspired announcements 
seem to acquire value. “When I 
was very young, I was very wise,” 
she later murmurs from under the 
protecting rim of the green hat and 
explains ten years of notorious life 
by saying, “I was not really bad. 
I only misbehaved.” 

Michael Arlen’s drama _ opens 
cheerily with the suicide of Iris’s 
husband on their honeymoon at 
Deauville. With many cryptic re- 
marks about decency and purity, 
she then kisses and dismisses in 
turn her half-brother, an _ old 
friend, and Napier, the man she 
loves. This last must be done be- 
cause she belongs to one of those 
fine old English families with a 
curse, and, as in another play of 
not so long ago, is always referred 
to as one of the “mad Marshes.” 
They are very picturesque, these 
mad, sad heroines, who must sin to 
be true to their curse and their 
pedigree. Iris also adds a Hispano- 
Suizza as well as her green hat to 
the mad Marshes, so it is no won- 
der that the hero is betrayed by her 



































two nights before his wedding. 
They babble first a good deal about 
playmates and beauty and life, and 
then finally remark together, “This 
is hell,’"—-which was  true,—and 
fall into each other’s arms. After 
a thoroughly futile act in a convent 
hospital,—Iris having become a 
Catholic.—where the hero brings 
his wife to see her and she most 
poignantly renounces him, the last 
act sets out full steam ahead with 
Iris recovered and again at the 
wheel of the Hispano. She has ev- 
idently reconsidered her conver- 
sion, as she is just setting out for 
the Argentine with Napier and the 
ear. That roars a great deal just 
to show that it is there with the 
curse and a new green hat. But 
Napier makes a great mistake. Be- 
fore eloping, he tries to clear Iris 
to his father for the suicide of her 
husband. That is too much for 
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Iris. She sends Napier back to his 
wife, and runs herself and the His- 
pano into a tree. “My poor sweet,” 
cries the understanding little wife 
to the anguished Napier, “can’t 
you see, you weren’t worthy— 
you couldn’t love as she wanted 
—you tried to respect her—to 
make her decent—” Sadly, hand 
in hand, they pass out to view the 
remains. 

“Did we pay two seventy-five to 
see this?” asked another anguished 
husband behind me at the close of 
Act Il. “I’ve had enough of it 
now.” But Mr. Arlen apparently 
never has enough of his own work, 
for any line that he thinks partic- 
ularly good is repeated by every 
character on the stage and hashed 
up for the next scene. All one can 
possibly learn from The Green Hat 
is charity for the Turks.—At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 

















The Ball and the. Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE SEMAINE SOCIALE OF FRANCE. 


ERE are two Catholic move- 

ments now in France which 
are sure to bear good fruit. They 
are: La Semaine des Ecrivains Ca- 
tholiques, which convenes every 
year in Paris, and La Semaine So- 
ciale de France, which held its ses- 
sions this year in the city of Lyons 
from July 27th to August 2d. The 
one is really a complement of the 
other, both making the advance- 
ment of Catholic faith and Catholic 
intellectual and social life and the 
virility of Catholic citizenship their 
chief aim and purpose. 

The appeal of La Semaine Sociale 
is wider and, it might be said, the 
more practical of the two; for it en- 
visages more serious and pressing 
problems in the Catholic life of 
France than does La Semaine des 
Ecrivains Catholiques; though the 
latter is, indeed, too, a need and a 
necessity. The Semaine Sociale had 
its birth in the Catholic city of 
Lyons twenty-one years ago. Its 
birth was humble and modest; and 
now in the very flood tide of its 
success, and at its seventeenth ses- 





sion,—there were no meetings dur- 
ing the Great War,—it has an en- 
rollment of one thousand members. 
It is peripatetic, holding its annual 
meetings in various cities of 
France. This splendid organization, 
equipped with erudite scholars and 
professors and noted specialists, is 
now, in reality, a traveling univer- 
sity; bringing to Catholic minds, 
athirst for knowledge, Catholic 
truth and teaching; and setting be- 
fore these minds the fact that the 
healing of the nations must come 
through the restoration of Catholic 
life and principles, and not through 
the tentative panaceas offered, from 
time to time, by worldly and self- 
seeking exploiters. 

The Semaine Sociale has the ap- 
probation of the Holy Father and 
is under the patronage of His Em- 
inence Cardinal Maurin, Archbishop 
of Lyons. This year the program 
of its work was most definite, cen- 
tering, as it did, around the ques- 
tion of authority. The conferences 
were held in the large assembly hall 
of the Lazarist Pensionnat; there 























were five a day, two in the fore- 
noon and three in the afternoon. 
On Monday, July 27th, the Semaine 
Sociale was opened with Mass in 
the chapel of the Lazarists, at 
which the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Lyons preached; the formal open- 
ing, however, was reserved for Mon- 
day evening in the cathedral, when, 
in the presence of Cardinal Maurin 
and Cardinal Tacci, Secretary of 
the Congregation of the Oriental 
Church and a most distinguished 
assemblage of the clergy and laity, 
Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva, and Fribourg preached on 
“Authority in the Church.” 

It may be said that the Semaine 
Sociale of France has now become 
world-wide in its appeal; for among 
the representatives at this great 
Catholic gathering were to be found 
Belgians, English, Irish, Italians, 
Americans, Canadians, and two 
from distant New Zealand. 

The city of Lyons where this 
splendid movement had birth is a 
great center of Catholic activity, and 
a very seed-bed of religious founda- 
tions that have carried the faith 
abroad. Lyons, too, is a center of 
archeological and ecclesiastical in- 
terest. Hard by is the old Roman 
city of Vienne, once the ecclesias- 
tical capital of France, when the 
spiritual scepter passed from Arles. 
Not far, too, from this city is the 
tomb of St. Jean Baptiste Vianney, 
the Curé of. Ars, recently raised to 
our altars. It may be added that at 
the close of the sessions pilgrimages 
were made to both Vienne and the 
tomb of the Curé of Ars. 

To appraise properly the value 
and far-reaching. influence of the 
Semaine Sociale we have but to 
note whence have been drawn its 
lecturers—its conférenciers. Some 
of the best and strongest of the 
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Catholic institutions as well as the 
State institutions of France have 
contributed to its staff of lecturers. 
Not only this, but some of the ablest 
jurists and journalists as well as 
members of the French Academy in 
France have given of their wisdom 
to its discussions. 

All the subjects discussed grouped 
around the central or main subject, 
authority, to which they were more 
or less closely related. For instance, 
on Monday the titles of the confer- 
ences were: “The Crisis of Author- 
ity—its symptoms, causes, with a 
search for the solution”; “What 
is Authority—its natural founda- 
tion”; “Authority and Liberty in 
the Education of the Family”; “The 
Dangers Incurred in the Streets, 
and the Policing of the Streets”; 
“The Idea of Authority in Modern 
Naturalism”; and “Authority in the 
Church,” the latter being the dis- 
course of Bishop Besson in the 
cathedral. Tuesday were discussed: 
“The Relation of the Different Au- 
thorities”; “New Manifestations of 
Authority in the Social Life through 
the Development of the Institu- 
tion”; “Authority and Liberty in 
Education”; “License and Police in 
Relation to Theaters, Cinemas, Café- 
concerts, Dances, etc”; “The Dif- 
ferent Forms of Political Author- 
ity.” 

On Wednesday were treated the 
subjects: “Authority in the Fam- 
ily”; “The Codperation Necessary 
between Church and State”; “Edu- 
cation and Civic Life—How to Form 
a Political Elite’; “Publications 
Contrary to Good Morals”; and “Au- 
thority in the School—To Whom 
Does It Belong?” Thursday the 
subject touching authority was 


continued under the following new 
aspects and relations: “Authority 
and the State”; “The State and Its 
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Agents”; “Education and Economic 
Life”; “The Medical Profession— 
Its Réle in the Fight against Im- 
morality”; “Authority, Regional 
and Communal”; and “The Teach- 
ings of the Blessed Eucharist and 
Respect for Authority.” 

Friday heard discussed: “Author- 
ity in the Professions”; “Authority 
in Its Relation to Enterprise”; 
“Catholic Schools of Social Serv- 
ice”; “The Problem of the Estab- 
lishing of Families”; “The State 
and Associations”; “Catholicity and 
Civic Life”; and “Catholicity and 
Professional Life.” 

Saturday the Semaine Sociale 
closed with the following papers: 
“Authority in the Colonies and 
Countries under Protection”; “How 
to Guarantee the Rights of a Human 
Being against the Abuse of Author- 
ity”; “The Social Aspect and Prob- 
lem of Living”; “Authority in In- 
ternational Life”; “A General View 
of the Work of the Social Week”; 
and “Social Catholicism before Pub- 
lic Opinion.” 

We have already stated that the 
Semaine Sociale of France has 
drawn to it some of the ablest Cath- 
olic scholars and specialists of both 
France and Belgium. We only need 
to mention the following: Professor 
Arnould, of the University of Poi- 
tiers; Mgr. Deploige, Director of the 
Superior Institute of Philosophy, 
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Louvain; Professors Cuche and 
Rouast of the faculty of law, Uni- 
versity of Grenoble; Abbé Gillet of 
the faculty of the Catholic Institute, 
Paris; Abbé Desbuquois, S.J., Di- 
rector of L’Action Populaire of 
Paris; Georges Goyau of the French 
Academy; Canon Desgranges; Mgr. 
Lavallée, Rector of the Catholic Fac- 
ulty of Lyons; and Canon Dutoit, 
Secretary General of the Catholic 
University of Lille. 

Almost every phase of Catholic 
France, intellectual, social, literary, 
and religious, was reflected in the 
vast audience that manifested 
throughout all the conferences the 
very deepest interest. The cultured 
and trained Catholic woman of 
France, full of faith and enthusiasm 
and representing very large femi- 
nine organizations, was to be found 
in the hall; and we have a feeling 
of prophecy that the vote will soon 
be accorded to French women. Her 
Latin sisters in Italy and Spain pos- 
sess it; why not those who fight for 
moral life and motherhood under 
the benign banner of St. Joan of 
Arc? 

Representatives of 650,000 French 
Catholic women were present every 
day of the Semaine Sociale. They 
are known as the Ligue Patriotique 
des Frangaises. These women with 
their ballot can save stumbling 
Europe. 





> 


ETHNOLOGIC EXPEDITIONS OF CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES. 


* its Press Bulletin of October 
14th, the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein has published an in- 
teresting account of three very im- 
portant scientific expeditions re- 


cently undertaken by Catholic mis- 
The Bulletin article, 


sionaries. 


written by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, 
S.J., relates that, under the wise 
and energetic direction of the Rev. 
P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D., founder of 
Anthropos and now Professor of 
Ethnology at the St. Gabriel’s Mis- 
sionshaus at Moedling, near Vienna, 




















a number of scientific expeditions 
among hitherto little-known mem- 
bers of the Pygmean family are be- 
ing carried out, which will be of the 
utmost importance for the science 
of ethnology. 

Well known among scholars, not 
only as founder and first editor of 
Anthropos, but also as a master in- 
terpreter of primitive religion and 
student of linguistics, Father 
Schmidt has obtained still wider 
fame as organizer of the Missionary 
Exposition at Rome in connection 
with the Jubilee Year. This new 
venture of organizing three expe- 
ditions among the remnants of the 
Pygmies makes the world of schol- 
ars still more indebted to him. 

The principal interest attaching 
to this work of research is that it 
is to be conducted in every case by 
a most competent authority and 
that it is to be among those tribes 
which are of vast importance for 
the study of social origins. 

It will be of interest to note that 
the Holy Father showed deep and 
scholarly concern for the projected 
expeditions by Catholic mission- 
aries when the matter was explained 
to him by Father Schmidt in the 
spring of 1923. He promised finan- 
cial assistance, and by means of 
this help and the splendid codpera- 
tion of the reverend superiors of the 
three missionary explorers, the 
plans are nearing successful com- 
pletion. 

The first expedition was that to 
the Negritos, a Pygmean people of 
Northeast Luzon, Philippine Is- 
lands. It was undertaken by P. 
Morice Vanoverbergh, a_ Belgian 
missionary of Scheutveld. Before 
setting out on his enterprise he had 
seen fifteen years of service as mis- 
sionary among the different tribes 
of Northern Luzon and had become 
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an expert on the ethnology and lan- 
guages of the natives. Some of the 
earlier results of his studies in eth- 
nology and folklore were published 
in Anthropos, notably “Songs in 
Lepanto Igorot.” Recent numbers 
of the same journal have been pub- 
lishing one of the results of his re- 
search expedition, a series of ar- 
ticles on “Negritos of Northern Lu- 
zon.” These articles present the 
first systematic account of the Ne- 
gritos of the Philippine Islands. 

The second journey of explora- 
tion was undertaken by the Rev. P. 
Schumacher, of the Congregation of 
the White Fathers (Péres Blancs). 
He, too, had a missionary expe- 
rience of fifteen years in Ruanda, 
German East Africa, and had con- 
tributed scholarly articles on the 
marriage customs, wearing apparel, 
and language of the people of Ru- 
anda to Anthropos. He is acknowl- 
edged to be a master on the eth- 
nology and linguistics of this region 
of Africa. He has already submitted 
reports of his work to Father 
Schmidt, and these give an idea of 
the valuable contribution to be 
made to African ethnology when 
the scientific account is published 
in full. 

The third and, without doubt, the 
most interesting and noteworthy 
expedition from the standpoint of 
ethnologic results, is that of Father 
Schebesta, S.V.D., among the Pyg- 
mies of the Straits Settlements of 
the Malay Peninsula. Like the other 
two missionary Fathers, Father 
Schebesta is a worker from the 
field, having been engaged for sev- 
eral years on the Zambesi missions, 
and is proficient in the language 
and ethnology of the region. He is 
also a member of the editorial staff 
of Anthropos. Father Schebesta’s 
task is the most difficult one from 
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the standpoint of hardships to be 
encountered in the _ successful 
carrying out of his undertaking. 
All three expeditions have been 
wisely planned, the utmost care 
having been taken to prepare those 
details which would further the 
prosecution of the project. All three 
journeys have thus. far been un- 
usually successful. When the final 


report of the three scientific jour- 
neys is completed, anthropology, or 
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the science of man, will be the 
richer. The careful planning and 
the steady prosecution of these sci- 
entific expeditions among the primi- 
tive and all but forgotten children 
of God is at the same time a proof 
of the love of learning of our her- 
alds of the Faith and of that true 
catholicity which looks upon even 
the lowest of the so-called primitive 
races as children of our Father Who 
is in heaven. 























OxLp TuNEs FoR NEw. 


WHEN popular composers have 
run short of classics, they have bor- 
rowed from each other, or from 
themselves. Injunctions and suits 
crop up from time to time when the 
raiding grows a little too bold. Four 
bars are legally the limit to borrow- 
ing from copyright music. 

If a song makes a hit, the imita- 
tions are likely to follow thick and 
fast. This includes the words as 
well as the music. 

Sometimes one melody is not 
enough to create a popular song. 
That riot of Greco-Americanism, 
“Yes, we have no Bananas,” con- 
tains three melodic germs. Its open- 
ing strain is a shock. If you have 
ever listened to Handel’s Messiah, 
the oratorio that is sung every 
Christmas in Carnegie Hall, and 
even more often elsewhere, you may 
remember the solemn moment 
when the chorus rises (and the au- 
dience rises too, by a fixed tradi- 
tion) for the famous “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” The first four notes ut- 
tered by the mixed voices are in- 
tended to convey the word “Halle- 


lujah.” 
Hereafter they will inevitably 
suggest their modern offspring, 


“Yes, we have no,” and jazzinine 
listeners will unconsciously add 
their mental “bananas.” There is 
no escaping the exact parallel. 

But this is only the beginning. 
The Bohemian Girl contains a fine 
melody, “I Dreamt that I dwelt in 
Marble Halls.” Its middle section 
is literally transcribed in the cor- 
responding portion of “Yes, we have 
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no,” etc. Next comes (by way of 
“An Old-Fashioned Garden’) a 
complete phrase from that good old 
American song, “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party,” also known by the 
words of the chorus, “I was seeing 
Nellie Home,” and at the end the 
Hallelujah of Handel once more re- 


‘sounds triumphantly, an everlast- 


ing reminder of our unconsciously 
good taste. 

(“Oh, bring back my Bonnie to 
me” may be recognized in the clos- 
ing line, but as this is a conven- 
tional ending, the parallel is prob- 
ably accidental.) 

But even such absurdities need 
not make us ashamed. We like 
better things than we realize. Often 
we would be surprised at the reve- 
lations of our inner preference. 

A luncheon chairman in the far 
South, insistently “lowbrow” in his 
reactions to music, commented 
upon a really serious composition 
to which his club had listened with 
a sincere and uniform attention. 
“That may be all very well,” he re- 
marked at the close, “but give me 
‘Hail, Hail! the Gang’s all here’ and 
‘We won’t go Home until Morn- 
ing.’” As it happened, he had tes- 
tified to an inherently good taste, 
for those are both great tunes. 
“Hail, Hail! the Gang’s all here” is 
merely the American version of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s clever parody of 
Verdi’s Anvil Chorus from II Trova- 
tore. The composer of The Mikado, 
Pinafore, The Lost Chord and “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers” wrote 
that rollicking tune as a chorus in 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

As for “We won’t go Home until 
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Morning,” better known in England 
by its second stanza, “For he’s a 
jolly good Fellow,” it is one of the 
oldest and best of the French sol- 
dier-tunes, “Malbrough s’en va-t-en 
Guerre,” a satire on the Duke of 
Marlborough, recently revived by 
the Chauve-Souris in America. 
Marie Antoinette sang it as a lull- 
aby, and Beethoven used it in one 
of his symphonies to represent the 


French army. 

—Siemunp Sparta, The Common Sense of 
Music (New York: Boni & Liveright), pp. 
43-45. 


i 
— 





Was SHAKESPEARE A CATHOLIC? 


Here would seem to be the 
proper place for remarking upon a 
passage which many writers have 
held to be evidence to the contrary: 
among them Lord Mahon, and a 
far wweightier critic, Edmond 
Scherer. I mean the line in Romeo 
and Juliet, where mention is made 
of evening Mass. 

“Are you at leisure, holy Father, 


now, 

Or shall I come to you at evening 
Mass?” 

“Evening Mass!” says Lord 


Mahon; “it is as absurd as to talk 
of evening breakfast.” Well, the 
answer is, that here again Lord 
Mahon’s assurance sprang from ig- 
norance. Evening Mass is now 
practically unknown in the Cath- 
olic Church. In Shakespeare’s time 
it was common enough. To live is 
to change; and Catholicism, which 
has been very much alive during 
the nineteen centuries of its exist- 
ence, has given evidence of its vi- 
tality by changing a great deal. To 
mention only two instances. The 
most popular devotion among Cath- 
olics, after the Our Father, is the 
Hail, Mary. Now, the second part 
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of the Hail, Mary, as it is at present 
universally said in the Western 
Church—the precatory part—was 
added to the Angelic Salutation in 
the sixteenth century. The rite of 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, which, next to the Mass, is 
the most popular service, dates from 
the same period. As to evening 
Mass, I will quote Father Sebastian 
Bowden, who, founding himself on 
Mr. Simpson’s learned observations, 
and supplementing them, writes as 
follows: 

“According to Liturgical writers, 
there was great latitude in ancient 
times as to the hour of Mass. The 
time for celebration changed, Strabo 
says, with the character of the feast. 
It might be before noon, about 
None, sometimes at Vespers, and 
sometimes at night. And Martene 
gives notice of solemn Masses said 
on fast days at three o'clock, in 
Lent in the evening, and at night at 
Christmas, Easter Eve, St. John 
Baptist, and days of Ordination. As 
for low Masses, he says, ‘we think 
they were said at any hour that did 
not interfere with the high Mass.’ 
Of this he gives several examples, 
and then concludes: “This shows 
that low Mass might be said at any 
hour—dawn, 8 a. m., noon, after 
None (3 p. m), evening, and after 
Compline (night). Even to this 
day (1699), in the church of St. 
Denis, the Bishop says the solemn 
Mass for the Kings of France in the 
evening, and in the Church of 
Rouen, on Ascension Day, Mass is 
often said in the evening.’ 

“St. Pius V. (1566-72) discoun- 
tenanced and prohibited afternoon 
and evening Masses. But the isola- 
tion of the English clergy, owing to 
the then difficulty of communica- 
tion, might have withheld from them 
the knowledge of this law for some 























considerable time. It was so slow 
in penetrating Germany, that it had 
to be enforced by various councils, 
e. g., Prague in 1605, Constance in 
1609, Salzburg in 1616. Cardinal 
Bona (1672) seems to say that in 
his time high Mass was sung in 
Lent, and on Vigils at 3 p. m. in- 
stead of sunset, the ancient time. 
And the remarkable thing is this, 
that according to the testimony of 
the Liturgical writer, Friedrich 
Brenner, Verona was one of the 
places in which the forbidden cus- 
tom lingered even to our own cen- 
tury. After quoting the precepts 
against it, he says, ‘Notwithstand- 
ing, evening Masses are still said in 
several Italian churches, as at Ver- 
celli on Christmas Eve by the Lat- 
eran Canons, at Venice by the same; 
moreover, in the Cathedral of Ver- 
ona, and even in the Papal Chapel 
at Rome.’ Since, then, notwith- 
standing the Papal prohibition, the 
custom of having evening Masses 
lingered in Verona for nearly three 
centuries after Shakespeare’s day, 
it becomes most probable that in his 
time it was a usual occurrence in 
England. But whether it were a 
usual occurrence in England or 
not, it was certainly so in Verona. 
To assert then, as so many have 
done, that Shakespeare’s mention of 
an evening Mass argues in him an 
ignorance of Catholic customs, is to 
convict oneself of the very igno- 
rance falsely ascribed to the poet. 
Afternoon and evening Masses were, 
as we have seen, frequently cele- 
brated. It is, however, a remark- 
able coincidence that in Verona, the 
scene of Shakespeare’s evening 
Mass, the custom of celebrating late 
Masses lasted longer than in any 
other city.” 


—W. S. Litty, Studies in Religion and Liter- 
ature (St. Louis: B. Herder & Co.), pp. 23-26. 
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“Omnis Homo MENDAX.” 


But, after all, to return to the 
moral problem which universal ly- 
ing such as exists in Japan sug- 
gests, there must be a real pleasure 
in the practice, for there is no deny- 
ing it has its inconveniences. There 
must be many inducements and 
temptations to depart from truth, 
besides a mere regard to some pres- 
ent interest or profit, for, on a 
searching inquiry into the veracity 
or authenticity throughout history 
of all the wisest and wittiest say- 
ings, and of many of the reputed 
doings of the noblest men in all ages 
and countries, some of which have 
become familiar as household words 
and undoubted as Gospel truths, 
how many come out of the crucible 
with any shape or consistency? M. 
Fournier laid a sacrilegious and 
ruthless hand on all these heir- 
looms of the past in a book which 
he entitled ‘L’esprit dans I’Histoire,’ 
or ‘Recherches et Curiosités sur les 
Mots Historiques,’ and sad havoc he 
has made of the world’s most cher- 
ished traditions on the subject. 
Alas for witty and brilliant retorts, 
for heroic inspirations in the hour 
of action! Alas for King Arthur, 
and Charlemagne, or even William 
Tell! Alas for ‘Dying Words’ and 
‘Speeches!’ Good-by, all! fruits 
only of the inventive faculties of 
biographers and historians, false- 
hoods stamped by Genius, and 
handed down from age to age for 
admiration, to feed the strong pro- 
pensity to hero-worship. Let us 
say no more of Japanese mendacity; 
M. Fournier has dried up the ink 
with his scorching and withering 
scrutiny, and one is tempted to 
adopt the last phrase of the syllo- 
gism, and exclaim, not only all Cre- 
tans, but ‘all men are liars’ at some 
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times and in some things, since it 
can be proved of nearly all the most 
celebrated ‘Mots Historiques’ that 
either the people never lived, or 
never said the things attributed to 
them, or did not say them on the 
occasions, or in the terse and epi- 
grammatic forms in which they 
have been written for all posterity. 
Thus it follows that the Japanese 
are by no means the only people 
who delight in the inventive fac- 
ulty for the sake of inventing. 

Let us leave the Japanese alone, 
then. The human heart and mind 
retain the same essential features 
everywhere, unchanged by time, or 
space, or outward mould. The only 
difference is to be sought in those 
external circumstances of govern- 
ment and institutions, education 
and public opinion, which all com- 
bine to supply more or less efficient 
checks on our evil propensities. 
Men lie and cheat, gamble and steal 
in all countries, only in some there 
is a strong curb in constant play, 
and in others a loose rein is given. 
Nor, indeed, can we very well set 
up ourselves in any rank as im- 
maculate censors of these nations, 
according to the dictum variously 
attributed to James I. and Sir Henry 
Wotton, that our diplomatic corps 
was composed of ‘men of quality, 
sent abroad to lie for the benefit of 
their country.’ The Japanese stay 
at home and lie for theirs. 

While meditating over these 
things, and the degree of impor- 
tance to be fairly attached to this 
characteristic feature of Japanese 
life, a clever article in the ‘Quar- 
terly’ fell into my hands, grouping 
in a startling juxtaposition these 
‘historical lies,’ which made me 
pause. The writer begins by show- 
ing that Themistocles may have 
said ‘Strike, but hear,’ though He- 
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rodotus, the earliest reporter of the 
debate between the admirals, made 
no mention of it; but, at all events, 
it was not to the Lacedemonian ad- 
miral, for this debate was with the 
Corinthian Adeimantus. Robert 
Bruce may have been taught perse- 
verance by a spider, but it is re- 
markable that the same teacher is 
assigned to Tamerlane. It appears 
Omar is no longer to be charged 
with burning the Alexandrian li- 
brary, any more than the Legate at 
the sack of Béziers in 1209 with the 
order, ‘Kill them all, God will recog- 
nize His own,’ so circumstantially 
related; and M. Fournier devotes a 
section to prove that Charles IX. did 
not fire on the Huguenots with an 
arquebuse from the window of the 
Louvre in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. So Francois premier, 
far from writing to his mother after 
the battle of Pavia, ‘Tout est perdu 
fors l’honneur,’ wrote something 
considerably different and less epi- 
grammatic. The patriotic devotion 
of Eustache de Saint Pierre and his 
five companions, of which Froissart 
gives such touching details, when 
they delivered up the keys of Calais 
to Edward III., by whom they were 
doomed but for his queen’s inter- 
cession, was never intended to be 
hanged, seeing that he was in con- 
nivance with the besiegers, and was 
destined to be rewarded by a pen- 
sion. Whether Mazarin continued 
to his last gasp surrounded by a 
bevy of ladies and gallants is doubt- 
ful, to say the least, though his- 
torians and painters will have it so; 
and another popular picture of 
Leonardo da Vinci dying at Fon- 
tainebleau, in the arms of Francis 
I., is opposed by a double alibi. 
And so of Sir A. Callcott’s picture 
of ‘Milton and his daughters,’ one 
of whom acts as his amanuensis, 
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though it is authoritatively declared 
they were never taught to write. 
Whichever side we turn, deception 
and delusion meet us, and for no 
gainful purpose of profitable lying. 
Cambronne did not utter the gran- 
diloquent ‘La garde meurt, et ne se 
rende pas.’ The Duke of Welling- 
ton did not say, ‘Up, guards, and at 
them.” The Abbé Edgeworth did 
not say, on the scaffold, ‘Fils de St. 
Louis, montez au ciel’; at least, he 
himself told Lord Holland he had 
no recollection of having said it. 
Pitt did not make the often-quoted 
speech, when twitted with his 


youth, for it was written. and in- 
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vented by Johnson. Le Comte 
d’Artois did not make the eminently 
successful hit, in an address at the 
Restoration, ‘Plus de divisions; la 
paix et la France! Je la revois, et 
rien n’y est changé, si ce ne’est qu'il 
se trouve un Francais de plus.’ In 
vain His Royal Highness, who had 
extemporized a few confused sen- 
tences, on reading his ‘neat little 
speech’ next morning in the Moni- 
teur, protested his innocence. He 
was told ‘there was an imperative 
necessity for his having said it.’ 


And it became history accordingly. 

—Sm Rutuerrorp Atcock, K.C.B., The Capital 
of the Tycoon (New York: Harper & Bros.), 
Vol. Il. pp. 215-217. 
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ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN BELGIUM. 


One of the effects of the war I 
have noticed in Belgium is the rapid 
penetration of English influence. 
Soldiers and ladies who lived in 
England during war days have 
brought over a number of English 
ways, manners, songs and fashions 
that have survived seven years of 
peace, for I hear street-boys in 
Liége singing with a delightfully 
Walloonish accent, “We have no ba- 
nanas’”—“It’s a long way to Tip- 
perary.” Liége is perhaps the most 
musical town in Europe, one that 
supplies the great cities of France 
and England with musical leaders, 
and its own streets with gamins 
who whistle operatic music as to 
the manner born. A regular fad 
has seized the city for English 
songs and English music. I am in- 
clined to believe that Elgar is more 
appreciated in Liége than in Lon- 
don, for it is impossible to play his 
finest songs on the piano without 
every girl in the drawing-room join- 
ing in the song. 

Twenty years ago tea was an 
abomination to the Belgian palate. 
To-day I find every society lady in 
Liége giving tea-parties, where 
Madame makes the tea herself, with 
all the little touches, the little man- 
nerisms, the expert secrets of fabri- 
cation so dear to English duchesses. 
There was a time when in Liége the 
guests gathered round a big table, 
when the rumour spread that Eng- 
lish ladies treated their guests at 
small tables. A revolution spread 
through the drawing-rooms within 
the inside of a week, and since then 


tea has been served on small tables. 
It is more English and plus chique. 

English ladies borrow their fash- 
ions from Paris, but Belgian ladies 
won’t take them from Paris, they 
take them from London. French 
fashion reviews have been discarded 
—they are too easy to understand 
and too commun;—every lady who 
respects herself now displays in her 
drawing-room ‘“Welldon’s” and 
“Fashions for All,” studies them, 
quotes them, dresses accordingly, 
and are promptly copied by servant 
girls and the wives of workmen and 
miners. That is how I find an Eng- 
lish atmosphere even in villages, 
emanating probably from the frocks 
and blouses of the village girls, who 
copy Madame So-and-So, who copies 
Lady So-and-So. As to English 
words, they are fast altering the 
French language of Belgium at least 
in society. Ladies talk about 
“puzzles (pronounced ‘poozles’), 
side-car, pudding, five o’clock tea, 
At Home, home, sweater, chandail”; 
games, dances and furniture are 
designated by English names; 
houses are furnished in English 
style; Belgian curtains have been 
discarded for the English variety; 
men and children walk outside hat- 
less, because it is done in England; 
children walk in sandals and look 
down upon stockings and socks, to 
copy English children. Ladies ex- 
claim: “Je suis dans un tel hurry!” 
Children are given English names 
such as Maude, Eddy, Eileen. Every 
family that can afford it must have 
an English nurse fresh from Lon- 
don to look after the children. Bel- 
gian food, rough and wholesome as 




















it was, yields place to English deli- 
cacies—porridge in the morning, 
toast instead of plain bread, tiny 
little sandwiches instead of fat tar- 
tines and tartes; girls run to hair- 
dressers to get a shingle or a bingle. 
I have been staying in several cha- 
teaux in Spa and around Liége 
which are exact copies of great Eng- 
lish mansions and every piece of fur- 
niture of which came from London. 
It is a regular fad, a madness that 
has seized high society in Belgium. 

Naturally there is an attempt 
from England and America to fol- 
low up this social conquest with 
religious imports and the clergy in 
Liége are alarmed at the growth 
of Protestant organisations. Bible 
preachers perorate in town markets; 
Liége has now its Bible schools, 
its Protestant club where tea and 
cakes are distributed free for the 
benefit of a sermon; hawkers dis- 
tribute or sell Protestant pamphlets, 
leaflets, books and papers on the 
bridges; even in the suburbs Cath- 
olic households find every morning 
Protestant prints in their letter 
boxes. These prints are so far 
harmless and speak mainly of Jesus 
Christ with but very slight digs at 
the Catholic Church, but we are 
only at the beginning of what prom- 
ises to grow into a keen campaign 
of Protestantism. Faith healing 
sects, such as the Antoinists, are 
securing some followers who perse- 
vere according to the ups and downs 
of their bills of health. On the 
whole the results do not seem to be 
worth all the trouble, and are all 
the more ridiculous as the leaders 
of English Protestantism have been 
conferring of late with Cardinal 
Mercier on their return to the Cath- 
olic Fold. 


—The Catholic Herald of India (Calcutta), 
August 12, 1925. 
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CATHOLIC PACIFICISM. 


NONE recognize more clearly than 
Catholics that there is an interna- 
tionalism which is destructive of 
proper patriotism, and a pacificism 
founded in heresy and productive 
of class-war. From those evil de- 
velopments Catholic teaching keeps 
them free. Whilst upholding the 
right of God to guide and influence 
all human concerns, they are all the 
more careful: to render his due to 
Cesar. Still, in so far as it is 
prompted by genuine Christian de- 
testation of violence replacing law 
in the settlements of disputes, or 
even by a man’s reluctance to being 
made a pawn in a quarrel which he 
did nothing to provoke and from 
which he can expect little good, no 
Catholic can withhold a certain 
measure of sympathy from such or- 
ganizations as the “No More War” 
movement, or the “National Council 
for the Prevention of War,” or that 
vast International Organization of 
ex-Service men for the furtherance 
of peace, of which Sir Ian Hamilton 
is in this country the guiding spirit. 
For they serve to keep public opin- 
ion from regarding war as inevi- 
table and, therefore, making no ef- 
fort to secure its abolition. Nor are 
the efforts and aims of M. Marc 
Sangnier, the chief organizer of the 
Democratic International Congress, 
which meets this month in Luxem- 
bourg, to be overlooked, for al- 
though his association with non- 
Catholic bodies prevents him from 
delivering the Catholic doctrine of 
peace in all its integrity, he has 
done much to bring former belliger- 
ents together in amity and to 
further the understanding between 
France and Germany on which the 
harmony of the world depends. It 
is so easy to be warlike and self- 
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assertive and jingoistic, so easy to 
check the feeble efforts of a war- 
stricken world, which knows not 
what is for its peace, to be freed 
from the menace of further con- 
flict, so hard to be Christian and 
hopeful and constructive, that we 
should be very slow to condemn 
even misguided aspirations and im- 
practicable ideals, sprung from a 
detestation of the barbarism of war. 
The warmongers we shall have al- 
ways with us,—the fighting-caste 
whose business war is, a noble call- 
ing given its justification: the mu- 
nition-makers for whose profit it 
is necessary: the commercialized 
press whose sales it increases: the 
atheists and materialists for whom 
might is right; and the unthinking 
uneducated multitude, always at 
the mercy of a venal press and un- 
principled politicians. These and 
such as these go to make the public 
opinion which the few manipulate 
for their own ends, and which read- 
ily gravitates towards war in a 
crisis; and it is against such in- 
fluences that the peace-makers 
have constantly to strive. 

—The Month (London), September, 1925. 
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THE INFALLIBILITY OF SCIENTISTS. 


In February last Professor Dart, 
an eminent anthropologist, discov- 
ered a skull at Taungs, in Bechu- 
analand, which after careful exam- 
ination (in which he was assisted 
by other experts) he declared to be 
what is commonly called the “miss- 
ing link,” i. e., the missing link in 
the chain of evidence of man’s de- 
scent from monkeys, as outlined by 
Darwin in the work which made 
him famous. The skull was pro- 
nounced to be that of an “ape- 
man,” a creature of greater intelli- 
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gence than any known ape, more 
erect in poise than an ape, and with 
hands which were no longer used 
for walking. 

Such a discovery was of vast im- 
portance to Darwinian evolutionists 
and the weight of their particular 
evidence when they conflict with re- 
vealed religion. Of the competency 
of the experts any trace of doubt 
was dispelled when our own emi- 
nent anthropologist, Professor G. 
Elliott Smith, stated that since the 
information was on the authority 
of Professor Dart it must be abso- 
lutely trustworthy. Professor Dart, 
being a competent and accredited 
scientist, was not the sort of man to 
make unfounded claims. There- 
fore Darwinians, evolutionists, ra- 
tionalists, atheists and the rest re- 
joiced and gathered prestige. 

Now comes the débacle. The 
most famous authority in the world 
on the subject, Professor Sir Arthur 
Keith, whose reputation as a con- 
scientious scientist is unimpeach- 
able, and who is not likely to make 
a scientific pronouncement without 
full and mature consideration of 
the facts and the possible conse- 
quences of his utterance, examines 
a cast of the skull. He does not 
merely throw doubt on the extent 
of the Professor’s claims or on the 
value of the discovery. He is re- 
ported to have said, simply and 
boldly, that “this claim is prepos- 
terous.” He states that the skull 
is that of a young anthropoid ape 
from a genus in the gorilla-chim- 
panzee group, and nothing more. 

This excellent example of the fal- 
libility of great scientists is by no 
means unique. Similar, if not such 
lucid, specimens abound in every 
branch of science. This is not, of 
course, in itself any argument 
against evolution. But it is an un- 














answerable argument against ac- 
cepting scientific evidence in con- 
futation of revealed religion. It is 
an unanswerable argument against 
crediting the faintest measure of in- 
fallibility to those who reject as un- 
worthy of the human intellect the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church. 

The attitude of intellectual su- 
periority assumed by so many ag- 
nostics, atheists, and “rationalists” 
during the past century was ex- 
pressed fairly well recently by a 
world-famous writer. His name 
need not be mentioned because it is 
perhaps unfair to advertise him as 
the author of a statement of which 
any intelligent man might well be 
ashamed sooner or later. He said, 
in effect, that to reject the theory of 
evolution and to accept the author- 
ity of the Church was in itself a 
sign of intellectual inferiority. He 
explicitly classed Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton as a man of low intelligence on 
this account. 

Such an utterance sounds, and 
is, silly. But it was made seriously 
by a man who is no fool, and it was 
accepted seriously by an intelligent 
audience. Therefore, lest we 
should be apt to scoff without justi- 
fication, let us consider another re- 
cent event in the light of these 
things. 

In the course of a debate on 
“What is coming,” Mr. Bernard 


Shaw said he was an evolutionist. 
But he proceeded to say that, al- 
though he would not go so far as 
Mr. Belloc and refer to “Darwin’s 
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nonsense,” he could not accept the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. To 
most of our late nineteenth-century 
intellectuals and many of the pres- 
ent, this is a heresy which is the 
hallmark of stupidity or low intel- 
ligence. On the strength of it the 
unnamed writer referred to above 
might almost class Mr. Shaw with 
the idiots, and he certainly would 
so class Mr. Belloc. 

These instances of the fallibility 
of great scientists and savants 
abound. And they abound to en- 
able us to estimate the modern atti- 
tude of scientific omniscience at its 
true value. Modern scientific re- 
search has very great value as an 
aid to the support of life and the 
improvement of our knowledge and 
appreciation of the miracle of the 
universe, but very small value as 
evidence against Faith and the af- 
fairs of the soul. The greatest 
scientists of all time have recog- 
nized this, and they have been and 
still are characterised by their 
reluctance to claim great discover- 
ies or dogmatise outside their own 
sphere. 

It is the abundance of scientific 
error and the conflict of expert 
opinion instanced above which jus- 
tified Mr. Belloc’s ending of his sa- 
tirical essay in which he dealt with 
“The Path to Rome” in the manner 
of the Higher Critics: “That is how 
the damned fools write! And with 
brains of that standard Germans 


ask me to deny my God!” 

—G. C. Hesextine, “The Infallibility of 
Scientists,” in The Catholic Gazette (London), 
September, 1925. 








Editorial Comment. 


LL the world knows that Eng- 

land is in a bad way. She has 
an army of between a million and 
a half and two millions out of 
work; she has, to all appearances, 
permanently pauperized a_ large 
section of her people with the dole; 
she suffers from endless strikes in 
the coal and iron industries; her 
agrarian system after a century of 
successful operation has collapsed; 
she is growing fifty per cent less 
foodstuffs than she grew eighty 
years ago; for the first time in two 
hundred years (except during the 
war) her exports have ceased to 
balance her imports; her housing 
conditions are bad,—great numbers 
of “wretched homeless men, wom- 
en, and children are sleeping in 
dark places along the embank- 
ment”; “groups of young men and 
women are enrolling in societies 
that flaunt the red flag of Commu- 
nism, ready for the ‘lark’ of revolu- 
tion”; and, on the other hand, so- 
cieties are being formed to pro- 
tect society, independently of the 
government; and,— 
not to pile up 
the agony,—sober- 
minded men, thor- 
oughly loyal to England, are 
actually discussing the possibility 
that the end of the Empire is 
not far away. In fact, the London 
Times has published an article 
by Sir Philip Gibbs, under the 
startling headline, “Is England 
Done?” 


Is England 
Done? 


F course, we have heard of these 
conditions before. Mr. Hearst 
has made a song and dance of them, 


and has paid Mr. Lloyd George to 
play the tune. But here in America 
we know Hearst, and both in Eng- 
land and in America we know 
Lloyd George. The one revels in 
overemphasis; the other, a discred- 
ited politician, just now “on the out- 
side looking in,” is not above mak- 
ing capital of his country’s predica- 
ment. But Sir Philip Gibbs is of a 
different stamp from Lloyd George; 
and the London Times, though less 
averse to sensationalism than of 
old, is not the New York Journal. 
It retains a modicum of reliability, 
and some sense of responsibility. 
So, our more cautious newspapers 
have, of late, been commenting 
rather seriously upon the conditions 
that seem to threaten the continuity 
of the British Empire. 


OMEHOW, I cannot bring my- 
self to share in the general 
alarm. I recall the story of the 
pessimist, who, after a long pe- 
riod of storms, exclaimed, “Is it 
ever going to clear?” “It always 
did,” answered the optimist. The 
weather has cleared for England 
a great many times. It is hard 
to believe that it will never clear 
again. 

Our newspaper writers seem not 
to notice that the English pessi- 
mists always insert a prodigious 
“if” into their predictions of dis- 
aster. Gibbs, for example, laments 
over the “insane folly” and the “de- 
liberate wickedness” of the union 
leaders who threaten to hand over 
the British Empire to Communism 
of the Moscow type. He foresees 
that “Our Oriental Empire will be a 
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flaming anarchy in which the weak 
and innocent will perish.” He says, 
“The world will lose its strongest 
rock of defense against brutality 
and tyranny and the ethics of the 
jungle.” But amidst these fearful 
phrases there is hidden the inevi- 
table “if.” “If,” he says, “our 
working folk follow revolutionary 
leaders into ways of violence and 
destruction.” And, he adds, “I do 
not think they will.” And, sure 
enough, they didn’t. Sir Philip 
wrote his warning on September 
19th. By the first of October the 
Communists were expelled from the 
Labor Party by a vote of nearly 
three million against 321,000. I do 
not doubt Sir Philip Gibbs’s sincer- 
ity. But it would seem that the im- 
mediate purpose of his much-dis- 
cussed jeremiad was to influence 
the vote at the Annual Conference 
of the Labor Party. 


CANNOT agree with Sir Philip 
that the British Empire is the 
“strongest defense against brutality 
and tyranny and the ethics of the 


jungle.” Rather, if I read history 
aright, brutality and tyranny and 
the ethics of the jungle were largely 
employed in the upbuilding of that 
Empire. But the end of England 
is not yet. From the time that the 
Roman Empire got its first intima- 
tion of vulnerability, until its actual 
dissolution, three hundred years 
elapsed. Let us say that the British 
Empire got its first setback at the 
American Revolution. That was 
150 years ago. Making allowance 
for the fact that changes come more 
quickly now than in the age of the 
Czsars, the British Empire has still 
many years to go, before she col- 
lapses, or suffers such changes as 
will make her no longer recogniz- 
able. 
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UCH has been written and 
spoken, recently, about Amer- 
ican lawlessness. But the most 
significant paragraph I have seen 
is this which I extract from the 
midst of an article written for the 
Boston Herald by Roscoe Pound, 
Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
He is explaining the spirit of 
disobedience to law that seems to 
characterize the American people: 
“From the head of a big business, 
chafing under legislative restric- 
tions, with well-paid counsel to ad- 
vise him how to evade them, to the 
owner of a new Ford, who can see 
no sense in the latest traffic regu- 
lation, there are in- 
finite gradations of The Lawless 
self-reliance, right- American. 
eous protest, indif- 
ference, lawlessness and _ crime. 
But these are no new phenomenon.” 
[Permit me to italicize.] ... “We 
cannot change, all at once, the 
modes of thought that have gov- 
erned Americans for three cen- 
turies.” So! It isn’t the influx of 
foreigners, but the modes of thought 
of three centuries, that account for 
American lawlessness. 

I think the Dean is right. Amer- 
icans don’t know how to obey. 
Many Americans don’t believe in 
obedience. How many Americans, 
traveling in Germany, have made 
fun of the .Verboten signs? In 
France, too, your brave Americain 
has loved to pose as a reckless fel- 
low who couldn’t be bothered with 
rules; who would break a law, and, 
if necessary, pay for the privilege. 
Rules and regulations and restric- 
tions were made for Europeans. 
The American is a free man! 

So it is at home. Traffic laws are 
broken; city ordinances are con- 
stantly disregarded. Customs duties 
are unblushingly evaded. In fact, 
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every rule and regulation, great and 
small, enacted for the general safety 
and comfort, is flouted. As for 
obedience to the prohibition law,— 
but why mention that notorious 
scandal! 

In matters of greater moment, 
the same disrespect for law pre- 


vails. Municipal and state politics 
are corrupt. Lawmakers are also 
lawbreakers. And there are, as 


Dean Pound suggests, numbers of 
men who control big business, con- 
stantly evading and defying the law 
of the land. To put it in one word, 
millions of Americans, high and 
low, habitually disobey the law. 
The tradition of disobedience is 300 
hundred years old. Yet, quite fre- 
quently, we read articles written by 
“investigators” or “reformers” who 
try to prove that the recent immi- 
grant has ruined America. They 
should take note of the truth spoken 
by Dean Pound: “Lawlessness is no 
new phenomenon.” 


S for the question of the relative 
criminality of American and 
European populations, Dean Pound 
now thinks it inadvisable to make 
comparisons. But in 1922 he di- 
rected a survey in Cleveland, and 
published the amazing fact that in 
1920, Cleveland, with a population 
of 800,000 had six times as many 
murders as London, with a popula- 
tion of 8,000,000. That is to say 
there were sixty times as many 
murders per capita in Cleveland as 
in London. He also gave out a 
statement that “there are more rob- 
beries and assaults to rob in Cleve- 
land than in all England, Scotland 
and Wales put together.” And he 


added, “Comparison of this kind 
between Cleveland on the one hand 
and European cities on the other, 
could be almost 


indefinitely ex- 
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tended.” In view of these facts 
and thousands of others equally 
painful, the question arises: Do im- 
migrants to America corrupt us, or 
do we corrupt them? 

St. Paul says that “he who hath 
not a care over his own household, 
hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” And the man 
who, in face of the fact that our 
criminal record is far worse than 
that of any European country, 
north or south, “Nordic” or Celt or 
Latin, or Slav, tries to blame these 
elements for our deplorable su- 
premacy in lawbreaking is worse 
than an infidel. He is a hypocrite. 


-— 
— 


OWADAYS, almost every apol- 
ogist for religion, confronted 
with objections from physical sci- 
ence, repeats the overworked 
phrase, “There can be no conflict be- 
tween religion and science, because 
religion and science occupy differ- 
ent spheres.” 

Sometimes the phrase is varied 
slightly, as in the opening address 
of Rev. E. Y. Mullins at the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary this fall. 
He said: “Most of our controversies 
arise from the failure to distinguish 
between the fields of religion, phi- 
losophy and science.” 

This dodge—to me it seems noth- 
ing else—is sometimes employed 
even by Catholics. But it is none 
the less a mistake. It is impossible 
to separate “science” from philos- 
ophy, or philosophy from religion. 
Nor can we keep science and reli- 
gion apart. Science, with its every 
new discovery, must influence reli- 
gion, for good or for ill. Religion 
itself impinges upon and breaks 
through into every other depart- 
ment of human knowledge. 

The idea that one can keep his 




















religion in a water-tight compart- 
ment, impervious to science, is ab- 
surd, and indicates 
a cowardly attitude 
to life. If we cannot 
open up the gates of 
religion, and let science come flood- 
ing in, it is because we are afraid 
of science. 

With the great apologists of the 
Catholic religion, Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Newman, Pascal, and a hun- 
dred more, it was held to be an ele- 
mentary truth that man cannot dis- 
sociate part of himself from the 
rest of himself. We do our think- 
ing with the same mind that does 
our praying. We use the same set 
of brains in the laboratory and in 
Church. There is a phrase about 
“checking one’s intelligence at the 
door, when one goes to a moving 
picture.” There may be no great 
harm in that. But to check one’s 
intelligence at the Church door, is 
worse than apostasy. 

St. Thomas, in his Summa, treats 
of Metaphysics and Physics, and 
Ethics and Music and Poetry and 
Mathematics and Theology, all to- 
gether. He understood that no sci- 
ence can be kept apart from any 
other science. If your biology 
doesn’t jibe with your theology, you 
will have to modify the one, or the 
other, or both. To try to keep them 
apart is futile, and perhaps dis- 
honest. The attempt can lead only 
to mental torture. It is a funda- 
mental Catholic tenet that theology 
is a science, and as such it must be 
on terms of friendly intimacy with 
all its sister sciences. I suspect 


Keeping Reli- 
gion Apart? 


that those who talk so glibly and 
thoughtlessly about science and re- 
ligion being “in different spheres,” 
are really afraid to introduce their 
religion to science, or their science 
to religion. 


It is like having a “lady 
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friend” to whom one dares not in- 
troduce one’s wife. 


in 
— 





NCE again I beg leave to have 

recourse to my favorite quota- 
tion: “Dégager la réalité des choses 
du charlatanisme des mots...” I 
don’t remember where the quota- 
tion comes from. I don’t even re- 
member the rest of 


it. Perhaps it con- “Using 
cludes, “voila la Language to 
vraie sagesse,” or Conceal 
something like that. Thought.” 


But I certainly do 

wish that many of our most pre- 
tentious authors would learn true 
wisdom, and cease to bewilder me 
with the charlatanism of their 
words. I have been reading an ar- 
ticle by D. H. Lawrence, on “Moral- 
ity and the Novel.” I submit three 
sentences from his first few para- 
graphs. I think I know what he 
means by the first sentence. I can 
make a guess at the meaning of 
the second. But the third has me 
completely bamboozled. 

First: “The business of art is to 
reveal the relation between man 
and his circumambient universe at 
the living moment.” So far so good. 

Second: “This perfected relation 
between man and his circumambi- 
ent universe is life itself for man- 
kind. It has the fourth-dimensional 
quality of eternity and perfection.” 
Get what you can out of that and 
hurry to the 

Third: “Morality is that delicate, 
forever trembling and changing bal- 
ance between me and my circum- 
ambient universe, which precedes 
and accompanies a true relation.” 

If I knew what he meant, I might 
make bold to agree or to disagree 
with him. But how can I know 
what he means, when the fact fairly 
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leaps from the page that he him- 
self doesn’t know what he means. 

I really did want to learn D. H. 
Lawrence’s definition of morality. 
For I have suspected that what he 
means by morality is what you and 
I mean by immorality. But I see 
I am destined never to know. 

I have read a hundred com- 
mendations of his art and his style. 
But I always had imagined that the 
first purpose of style was to make 
thought clear. As for art, perhaps, 
in a sense, even the charlatan is an 
artist. But when the charlatan suc- 
ceeds so well that he fools himself, 
is that art? The truth is that Law- 
rence, attempting to explain moral- 
ity, has gone out and got lost in his 
“circumambient universe.” 


= 
_— 


ERTAIN Catholics protest vigor- 
ously when some of us express 
our conviction that anti-Catholic 





bigotry is still strong enough to 
keep any Catholic from being Pres- 


ident of the United States. I wish 
I might have a better opinion of the 
tolerance of the mass of American 
citizens. There are special reasons 
why I should prefer to be optimistic 
about my countrymen. I am Amer- 
ican-born. I was taught from child- 
hood to love my country, and be- 
lieve well of it. I am a member of 
a community of priests organized 
in America, for the specific purpose 
of presenting Catholic truth to the 
American people. I spent a good 
many years, preaching and lectur- 
ing, particularly to non-Catholics. 
In the course of that work I have 
visited every State in the Union, 
and almost all the provinces of Can- 
ada. 

In addressing my fellow Amer- 
icans, I have tried always to speak 
in the spirit of Father Hecker, the 
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founder of the Paulist Society. He 
was an optimist par excellence. He 
loved America intensely. He be- 
lieved firmly in the fairness of the 
American mind. He was an apostle 
of toleration. His entire mission 
and that of his successors depends 
for its success upon his having 
rightly estimated the broad-minded- 
ness of the American people. If 
there be any Catholics, who, be- 
yond all others, would like to be- 
lieve that bigotry is extinct or mori- 
bund in the United States, they are 
the Paulists, the sons of Father 
Hecker. 

If we needed any more examples 
of the proper type of American 
Catholic, we have vivid memories of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ire- 
land, Bishop Spalding, Archbishop 
Keane, and a score of others,—all 
of them as devoted to American in- 
stitutions as to the Catholic Church. 
We are of their school, and they 
were proud to profess themselves 
of the school of Father Hecker. If, 
therefore, we indict our fellow citi- 
zens, or any percentage of them, as 
religious bigots, we do so with in- 
finite reluctance. 

Now it is evident that we, whose 
vocation it is to speak to non-Cath- 
olics, are aware that millions of 
them are entirely or relatively free 
from religious prejudice. They 
come to our churches. They attend 
lectures night after night. They 
seek personal interviews. They are 
as friendly and as enthusiastic as 
Catholics. That fact is never for a 
moment blurred or blotted from my 
mind. Nevertheless, I take it to be 
as obvious as a mountain in the 
center of a prairie that there re- 
mains enough bigotry in this coun- 
try to prevent any Catholic’s being 
President. I quite agree, in this 
question, with the New York Times, 

















which said, in a recent editorial, 
“Governor Smith is as fully entitled 
to-day to recognition as a national 
Democrat as was either Governor 
Tilden or Governor Cleveland in 
their day. 

“In one respect, he would seem to 
be superior to either of them, po- 
litically. He enjoys an immense 
personal popularity. He has a fac- 
ulty of making friends wherever he 
goes. In this city and State votes 

appear to rise for 
The Question him when he passes, 
of a Catholic as mown _— grass 
President. springs up after a 

rainfall. It is, in 
truth, a common saying heard from 
his political opponents as often as 
from his party followers, that but 
for one thing Governor Smith would 
be an irresistible candidate for the 
Presidency. 

“Everybody knows what that sup- 
posedly fatal obstacle is. It is his 
religious belief. He is a Catholic, 
and the quiet assumption is that no 
Catholic can possibly be elected 
President of the United States. The 
stultifying implications of this hate- 
ful intolerance are such that no 
public man of any weight dares to 
avow them openly. They are merely 
to be whispered about. But they 
exist, just the same, shameful re- 
proach to all our American profes- 
sions though they be.” 


UST I repeat that I have no po- 
litical interest whatsoever? 
Governor Smith is nothing to me. 
Let me have, in his place, A. B., or 
C. D., or whom you will. Let him 


be a Democrat or a Republican. Let 
half the things that the New York 
Times says of Smith be true of any 
man, but let that man be a Catholic 
—would it be possible to elect him 
as President of the United States? 
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Decidedly no! 1 am quite aware 
that some Catholics disagree with 
me on this matter. But I take them 
to be deluded by their hopes, rather 
than enlightened by their expe- 
rience. 

A man named Chancellor, writ- 
ing from Ohio, in connection with 
the Times editorial, says, “What 
would: happen to the Democratic 
party of the South with Alfred E. 
Smith the nominee for President is 
precisely what the leaders of the 
Republican party have been hoping 
and intending for more than half a 
century.” “The American people 
have made up their minds for the 
separation of Church and State, and 
they interpret such separation as 
meaning that no member of the 
Roman Catholic communion is eli- 
gible to the presidency.” 

I take that fact to be deplorable, 
but incontrovertible, if by “Amer- 
ican people” is understood a suffi- 
cient number of millions to swamp 
Governor Smith, or any other Cath- 
olic who may run for President 
within the next generation. The 
only question is, what will the 
masses of the people think of this 
shameful fact, by and by? Amer- 
ica will never be American until 
the huge majority gets thoroughly 
ashamed of its bigotry. 


<tie 
— 





T seems that a desire for solitude 
has come upon certain French 
writers, and that they have taken 
picturesque means to obtain the 
quiet that their soul craves. One 
of our newspapers tells us, “Pierre 
Benoit, the distin- 
guished French nov-_ Solitude for 
elist, having retired Artists. 
to the Monastery of 
the Grande Chartreuse to finish a 
new book—as he himself puts it, ‘in 
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peace and quiet, and free from the 
interrupting temptations of worldly 
life’-—M. Paul Soudray, a no less 
distinguished journalist, has ac- 
claimed the idea with enthusiasm 
and improved on it. In perfect 
seriousness he proposes creating 
‘lay monasteries’ for writers to re- 
tire into to do their work, so great 
has the pressure of society become 
on literary lions, and so weakened 
apparently, is their power of refus- 
ing the invitations showered upon 
them. 

“In the proposed monasteries 
everything would be carried out as 
in a religious community except for 
the continuous celebration of 
masses. The rules would be the 
same as those of the Trappists and 
the Chartreuses, and each writer 
would live in his own cell. 

“The idea has excited much mirth 
in France. Some of the papers sug- 


gest that the same result could be 
obtained much more cheaply for the 
author if he would resort to the 
simple expedient of stealing some 
trifling article and going to prison 
at the expense of the State.” 


AR be it from me to suspect the 
veracity of our own press dis- 
patches, but it does seem rather a 
coincidence that in our own country 
some one should do precisely what 
the French papers suggested. We 
read: 

“A young man who was sentenced 
the other day to eight years in the 
state penitentiary of Louisiana for 
robbing a bank says he is glad to be 
put away. His boyhood ambition 
has been to become an author, but 
he has always been too busy, pre- 
sumably with bank robbery and 
other business problems, to achieve 
it. The penitentiary will give him 
leisure and uninterrupted solitude; 
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he will not need to worry about 
earning a living; and he hopes to 
have achieved a brilliant success in 
the realm of letters before his sen- 
tence expires.” 

“It is true,” continues the editor 
of the paper in which that news 
item appears, “that there have been 
some examples of successful au- 
thorship within a dungeon vile, and 
it is not necessary to go back to the 
time of Bunyan to find them. O. 
Henry wrote his first successful 
short stories from a prison where 
he had been sent for a crime of 
which he was technically but not 
morally guilty. A convict in the 
state penitentiary of Michigan has 
achieved a considerable reputation 
as a fiction writer within the past 
decade. A New York newspaper 
man has written his first book— 
and a good one—from Sing Sing. 
Stories of such achievement, how- 
ever, are rare. Either men of the 
literary temperament do not get into 
prison, or something in the atmos- 
phere crushes and represses their 
impulse to self-expression, even as- 
suming that prison rules do not 
make work impossible. 

“The indictment of modern civi- 
lization implied in the burglar’s 
statement is, however, true enough. 
We live at such a pace nowadays 
that it is hard for any one to find 
peace and solitude for thinking. 
Even professional writers find they 
are so busy producing ‘copy’ that 
they are unable to take the leisure 
for that loafing and inviting the 
soul which should result in the sort 
of ‘copy’ most worth reading. Sam- 
uel Butler’s ironic notion in Ere- 
whon is not far from the truth; 
we have created a machine civiliza- 
tion which has enslaved us. Caught 
in its meshes we are hurled hither 
and yon to no purpose, until even 

















the prospect of eight years’ silence 
and discipline in a penitentiary cell 
seems not so unattractive.” 

All joking aside, the day is com- 
ing when literary men, artists, and 
musicians will have to devise for 
themselves something akin to a 
monastic retreat. It is doubtful if 
the famous Benedictine “Pax” was 
more necessary in the days of the 
barbaric invasions, or if the seclu- 
sion of the desert was more desir- 
able in the centuries of persecution, 
than a place of peace and quiet is 
necessary in these uproarious 
times, when every one of the multi- 
tudinous mechanisms we have in- 
vented, from the telephone to the 
motor truck, from the saxophone to 
the all-steel elevated railway, are 
driving us toward Bedlam. 


<i 





HEN I was preparing for a lec- 

ture, last year, on Robert G. 
Ingersoll, I thought I read all that 
had been printed of him. But, 
somehow, one precious gem of his 
eloquence escaped me—though now 
that I find it reprinted in the New 
York Evening World, it sounds as 
familiar as it is beautiful. It is his 
eulogy of whiskey, written in a let- 
ter accompanying a gift to his 
daughter’s fiancé. 

“I send you some of the most 
wonderful whiskey that ever drove 
the skeleton from the feast or 
painted landscapes in the brain of 
man. 

“It is the mingled souls of wheat 


and corn. In it you will find the 

sunshine and_ the 
ARhapsody shadow that chased 
on Whiskey. each other over the 


billowy fields, the 
breath of June, the carol of the 
lark, the dews of night; the wealth 
of summer and autumn’s rich con- 
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tent, all golden with imprisoned 
light. 

“Drink it and you will hear the 
voices of men and maidens singing 
the Harvest Moon, mingled with 
the laughter of children. 

“Drink it and you will feel within 
your blood the starlit dawns, the 
dreamy dusks of many perfect 
days. 

“For forty years this liquid joy 
has been within the happy staves 
of oak, longing to touch the lips of 
men.” 

No doubt it is a pity to spoil that 
beautiful burst of eloquence with 
any word of stupid comment. But, 
being rather a realist than a rhap- 
sodist, I cannot help wondering 
how “the laughter of children” 
comes to be associated with the 
drinking of whiskey. And I won- 
der, too, if Bob Ingersoll ever did 
hear the “voices of men and maid- 
ens singing the Harvest Moon,” 
after he had taken a few drinks of 
that most wonderful whiskey. And 
is that all that he heard? That and 
the carol of the lark? If he had 
strolled up our way from his exclu- 
sive Gramercy Square home, we 
could have introduced him to other 
sounds that are heard where whis- 
key is drunk. I have consulted some 
hundreds of priests and social 
workers, who have had endless 
chances to see and to hear what 
goes on in the whiskey drinker’s 
home. But none of them remembers 
much about the “laughter of chil- 
dren”—except that it ceased sud- 
denly when whiskey came—or the 
carol of the lark. Wives and chil- 
dren have heard growling and 
snarling and quarreling, and smash- 
ing of furniture and profanity and 
blasphemy. Ingersoll had a silver 
tongue and a fluent pen. But I 
doubt if he could have made elo- 
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quence out of these familiar noises 
of “Hell’s kitchen.” His rhapsody 
suggests corn mash, but it is “apple 
sauce.” 


-_ 
> 





HAVE so often criticized Bertrand 
Russell adversely, that I am 
eager to present a most poignantly 
beautiful passage from his Mysti- 
cism and Logic. Its beauty is 
equaled only by its pathos. It is an 
anomaly, and a profound pity, that 
one with such humanitarian im- 
pulses should have no hope, no be- 
lief in God, no expectation of im- 
mortality. 

“United with his fellow-men by 
the strongest of all ties, the tie of a 
common doom, the free man finds 
that a new vision is with him al- 
ways, shedding over every daily 
task the light of love. The life of 


Man is a long march 


through the night, 
surrounded by invis- 
ible foes, tortured by 
weariness and pain, toward a goal 
that few can hope to reach, and 
where none can hope to tarry long. 
One by one, as they march, our 
comrades vanish from our sight, 
seized by the silent orders of om- 
nipotent Death. Very brief is the 
time we can help them, in which 
their happiness or misery is de- 
cided. Be it ours to shed sunshine 
on their path, to lighten their sor- 
rows by the balm of sympathy, to 
give them the pure joy of a never- 
tiring affection, to strengthen fail- 
ing courage, to instil faith in hours 
of despair. Let us not weigh in 
grudging scales their merits or de- 
merits, but let us think only of their 
need—of the sorrows, the difficul- 
ties, perhaps the blindnesses that 
make the misery of their lives; let 


Love with- 
out God. 
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us remember that they are fellow- 
sufferers in the same darkness, 
actors in the same tragedy with 
ourselves. And so, when their 
day is over, when their good and 
their evil have become eternal by 
the immortality of the past, be it 
ours to feel that, where they suf- 
fered, where they failed, no deed of 
ours was the cause; but wherever 
a spark of the divine fire kindled in 
their hearts, we were ready with 
encouragement, with sympathy, 
with brave words in which high 
courage glowed.” 

Compare with these _ inspired 
words the infinite hopelessness of 
the following passage, by the 
same writer: 

“That Man is the product of 
causes which had no prevision of 
the end they were achieving; that 
his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, 
are but the outcome of accidental 
collocations of atoms; that no fire, 
no heroism, no intensity of thought 
and feeling, can preserve an indi- 
vidual life beyond the grave; that 
all the labors of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration, all the 
noon-day brightness of human 
genius, are destined to extinction in 
the vast death of the solar system; 
and that the whole temple of Man’s 
achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins—all these things, if 
not quite beyond dispute, are yet so 
nearly certain that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to 
stand.” 

While I recognize the sincerity of 
the mind that penned those pas- 
sages, I cannot help wondering why 
any man with such a forlorn phi- 
losophy should insist upon com- 
municating it to his fellow men. 
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Two OPINIONS ON INTOLERANCE. 


ForMER’ Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes, in an ad- 
dress before the American Bar As- 
sociation in Detroit, made several 
statements worthy of quotation: 
“We have problems enough with- 
out introducing religious strife into 
our politics.... The most ominous 
sign of our times, as it seems to me, 
is the growth of an intolerant spirit. 
It is more dangerous when armed, 
as it usually is, with sincere con- 
viction. It can be exorcised only 
by invoking the genius which 
watched over our infancy—the 
American spirit of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. ... Our institutions 
were not devised to bring about uni- 
formity of opinion.... Especially 
should we be on our guard against 
varieties of a false Americanism 
which professes to maintain Amer- 
ican institutions while dethroning 
American ideals. 

“Democracy has its own capacity 
for tyranny. The interests of lib- 
erty are peculiarly those of indi- 
viduals, and hence of minorities, 
and freedom is in danger of being 
slain at her own altar if the passion 
for uniformity and control of 
opinion gathers head. 

“If we are true to the ideal of reli- 
gious liberty, the power of govern- 
ment is not to be used to propagate 
religious doctrines, or to interfere 
with the liberty of the citizen in 
order to maintain religious doc- 
trines. 

“The question is not whether or 
not these doctrines are true and 
should be embraced. The point is 


Events. 


that this is not the way to foster 
their support.” 

A little later Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, in a message to 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency on 
the occasion of the Jewish New 
Year, said: 

“If I ventured to give any New 
Year’s message, it would be to the 
younger generation of Jews, some 
of whom sometimes forget that 
what made their people great in 
history was their religion. By ad- 
hering to its principles, they be- 
came better Americans. 

“The separation of Church and 
State is an American principle in 
which I profoundly believe but I do 
not believe in the separation of our 
faith from our daily lives. 

“Unfortunately there are some, 
happily a minority in our fair land, 
who are intolerant of races and re- 
ligion other than their own. They 
think that is American. On the 
contrary it is most un-American 
and unpatriotic. 

“In wishing my Jewish fellow- 
citizens of the State of New York a 
good New Year, I join with them in 
prayer that Almighty God will help 
them strengthen the time-honored 
American principles of toleration 
and religious freedom.” 


in 
— 





Tue “Rapio Question Box.” 


AFTER a two weeks’ interruption 
due to a fire, radio station WLWL, 
of the Paulist League, is again in 
full operation, and will broadcast 
regularly every Tuesday, Friday, 
and Sunday evening. 
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On Tuesday, October 13th, the 
“Radio Question Box” was inaugu- 
rated as a regular weekly feature 
of the broadcasting program. It 
will be conducted by the Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor of THE 
CaTHoLic Wor-p, and all Catholics 
and non-Catholics are invited to 
participate in it. Questions should 
be addressed to Station WLWL, 425 
West 59th Street, New York. The 
questions may be on religion in 
general, on the Catholic religion in 
particular, or upon any matter of 
philosophy or history that has a 
bearing on religion. Answers will 
be given each Tuesday evening at 
8:30. 





A PROTESTANT PILGRIMAGE TO 
ROME. 


One of the audiences which 
touched the heart of the Pope most 
deeply during the past few weeks 
was that in which he received the 
second Holy Year pilgrimage from 
Scandinavia. A peculiar character- 
istic of this pilgrimage was that it 
not only included some Protestants 
—as had the first Scandinavian pil- 
grimage—but that the Protestants 
were in an overwhelming majority. 
In the first pilgrimage from the 
Northern countries there were forty 
Protestants out of a total of 440 pil- 
grims. In this second pilgrimage, 
however, there were only thirty 
Catholics out of a total of 210. 

After the first Scandinavian pil- 
grimage had returned home, its 
members were so enthusiastic about 
their visit to Rome that a second 
one was organized. And notwith- 
standing that in this second pil- 
grimage there were six times as 
many Protestants as Catholics, the 
entire group went through all the 
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visits which, for Catholics, consti- 
tute the fulfillment of the require- 
ments for obtaining the spiritual 
benefits of Holy Year. 

But where the Protestant pil- 
grims showed they understood the 
importance and spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Holy Year was at the 
papal audience and in the manner 
in which they bore themselves in 
the presence of the Holy Father. 
That evening they were all gathered 
together in the Sala del Concistoro, 
which was reserved for the Scandi- 
navians exclusively, and there they 
awaited His Holiness in silence and 
profound meditation. When the 
Pope arrived, all knelt immediately 
and remained kneeling while he 
passed. The Holy Father, smiling 
with great benevolence, approached 
the group of ecclesiastics, which 
included Monsignor Snoys, of Ber- 
gen, Norway, Father Jensen, parish 
priest of Copenhagen, and Father 
Meyer, S.J., of Stockholm, and 
greeted them cordially. Then, ac- 
companied by Monsignor Snoys, 
who speaks French well, the Pope 
passed round the rows of kneeling 
pilgrims, giving each his hand to 
kiss and distributing the commem- 
orative medals. All of the pilgrims, 
Protestants as well as Catholics, ful- 
filled this act of homage and grate- 
fully received the Jubilee medal. 

When he had finished the round 
of the salon, the Holy Father 
ascended the throne and addressed 
the pilgrims in French, giving a 
discourse particularly adapted to 
the special conditions of his hear- 
ers. Then, using the Latin litur- 
gical formula, he imparted the 
Apostolic Blessing. All of the pil- 
grims knelt again and received the 
blessing respectfully and_ with 
bowed heads. As they rose, the pil- 
grims gave three cheers for the 
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Sovereign Pontiff, who left the room 
smiling and blessing them. 

A little later, speaking to a group 
of Portuguese pilgrims, the Pope 
mentioned the Scandinavians whom 
he had greeted and blessed a little 
while before, and said: 

“How mysterious, and at the 
same time providential, are these 
affinities that unite your faith, your 
present ardor, with those memories 
of a great Catholic past, a past 
which, however, contains magnifi- 
cent promises for the future.” 


<i 
> 





THE Feast Day oF THE LITTLE 
FLOWER. 


Ir has been announced that the 
Vatican has set October Ist as the 
feast day of St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, the “Little Flower.” 

St. Teresa’s death took place Sep- 


tember 30th, and normally that date 
would have been declared her feast 
day. However, September 30th is 
the feast day of St. Jerome, one of 
the great Doctors of the Church, 
and in order to avoid a conflict the 
next day, October Ist, was chosen. 
The feast will be of the second 
class. 


-_ 
—— 





New AMERICAN Mission Boarp. 


ESTABLISHMENT of the American 
Board of Catholic Missions designed 
to receive and disburse all funds 
for home missions, approval of the 
work so far done toward ‘the erec- 
tion of a new North American Col- 
lege in Rome, plans for extension of 
the work on behalf of immigrants 
now carried on through the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and discussion and adoption of the 
report submitted by the episcopal 
chairmen of the various depart- 
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ments of the Welfare Conference, 
were the outstanding features of 
the annual meeting of the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States at 
the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington last month. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston and 
senior prelate of the American 
Hierarchy, presided. Cardinals 
Mundelein of Chicago, and Hayes of 
New York, also attended all the 
sessions. 

In the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Board of Catholic Missions the 
Hierarchy has taken a step which 
for the first time provides a unified 
national control of funds contrib- 
uted by parish and diocesan organ- 
izations toward the Home Missions. 
These funds will be sent by the va- 
rious ordinaries to the office of the 
Board, which will be established in 
the offices now occupied by the 
Catholic Church Extension Society 
in Chicago. The machinery of the 
Extension Society will be utilized 
in the formation of various paro- 
chial and diocesan branches subsid- 
iary to the Board. Funds contrib- 
uted in America for the foreign 
missions will be sent, as has been 
the custom in the past, through the 
office of the National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith to the headquarters of 
that organization in Rome. These 
provisions were embodied in the re- 
port submitted by the newly con- 
stituted Mission Board immediately 
after its organization meeting, 
which took place concurrently with 
the general meetings of the Hier- 
archy here. 

Members of the new Board are: 
His Eminence, George Cardinal 
Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, 
and the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, 
Bishop of Oklahoma, elected for 
terms of three years each; the Rt. 
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Rev. J. F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and the Rt. Rev. Hugh C. 
Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, elected 
for two years; and the Most Rev. 
Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, and the Most Rev. Albert 
T. Daeger, Archbishop of Santa Fé, 
elected for one year each. Cardinal 
Mundelein was chosen President of 
the Board; Bishop Kelley, Treas- 
urer; and Bishop Noll, Secretary. 


—— 
> 





Despotic SEIZURE oF CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 


MARIENBAD, the famous spa, vis- 
ited by patients from all parts of 
the world, has been the scene of a 
revolutionary act of violence com- 
mitted by the Prague Socialistic 
government of freethinkers. By an 
official order, in which not even the 
terms set by the law relating to the 


expropriation of property are re- 
spected, the whole property of the 
Premonstratensian Priory of Tepl, 
consisting of springs, baths, build- 
ings, together with all fixtures, fur- 
niture, etc., have been confiscated 


by the government. What is to be 
attained by this breach of right is 
perfectly clear: the freethinkers 
hereby intend to strike a crushing 
blow against the Order, the activity 
of which is raising a barrier to their 
anti-religious aspirations and tend- 
encies. 

Soon after the formation of the 
new Czechoslovak State the whole 
property of Tepl Priory was at- 
tached under the law relating to the 
expropriation of property passed at 
that time by the Prague Parliament 
with the opposition of the Catholic 
deputies. The priory pleaded in 
legal proceedings that under the 
cited law only estates of an agricul- 
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tural character could be confiscated, 
not bathing places, mineral waters 
and medical establishments. It 
seemed as if the government had 
taken this objection into account, 
for the priory received permission 
by the State authorities to let the 
whole management of the bathing 
institutions and mineral springs of 
Marienbad to a company which was 
largely composed of Czechs. The 
lease contained the stipulation that 
it was to terminate on August 15, 
1925, and that on this date the 
springs, buildings, and the whole 
property were to be handed back to 
the priory. When the lease had ex- 
pired and the priory asserted its 
right to reénter into possession of 
its property, officials of the Prague 
Land Reform Office came to Mari- 
enbad, seized the offices of the bath 
administration and the safes, and 
declared all springs and buildings 
of Marienbad belonging to the 
priory to be State property. The 
reason given for this drastic action 
was that by taking the manage- 
ment of the waters out of the hands 
of the lease-holding company and 
handing it back to the priory, the 
efficient administration of the 
watering place might be _ inter- 
rupted. Furthermore, it was said, the 
State intended to take the waters 
over under its own management. 
By this communistic proceeding 
Tepl Priory has been robbed of its 
chief property and consequently 
rendered unable to carry on the 
numerous educational institutions 
and parishes under its care. The 
priory has taken legal steps against 
the illegal order, but it seems to be 
very doubtful whether it will be 
possible to obtain a reversal of this 
confiscation, made with full knowl- 
edge of all its ruinous consequences. 





Our Contributors. 


Louis F. Doy te, S.J. (“The Lords 
of Laughter”), is the author of the 
drama, “Dark Roses,” published in 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor~p of last May. 
Not long after the appearance of 
that number, the author sent us the 
gratifying word that, “Judging 
from the many congratulations he 
had received from widely diverse 
quarters on the little playlet, the 
following of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD 
is rather universal.” 


Vera Marie Tracy (“The Pres- 
ence’) was a_e student at St. 
Xavier’s Academy, Denison, Texas, 
until, on account of ill health, she 
went to Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
where she has since resided. This 
is her first contribution to THE 
CaTHOLIC WORLD. 


Rev. JosepH J. Witurams, S.J. 
(“Earthquakes”), is the author of 
that entertaining article on “Bucca- 
neers” which appeared in the Aug- 
ust CATHOLIC WorLp. Our readers 
are referred to that issue for some 
interesting notes on Father Wil- 
liams’s career in Jamaica. 


Eve Woopsurn Leary (“No Man’s 
Man”), of Binghamton, New York, 
is a new contributor to THE CaTH- 
otic WorLp, though during the past 
seven years she has contributed es- 
says and stories to many of the 
secular magazines. 


THomas WatsH (“A _ South 
American Mystic”) has given spe- 
cial study to the literature of the 
Spanish renaissance and the move- 
ment in poetry which he denomi- 


nates as Teresian after the Saint of 
Avila. He is a graduate of George- 


town and Columbia Universities 
and author of some _ successful 
books of poetry. 


ConpE B. PaLien, Pu.D., LL.D. 
(“Idealism in History”), one of the 
Board of Editors of The Catholic 
Encyclopedia and of the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation, has been a 
frequent contributor to our pages. 
His last previous contribution was 
the article, “Punditism,” in the 
March number. 


Marie ANTOINETTE DE ROULET 
(“The Friendship of ‘Ulad_ the 
Lonely’”), of Chicago, Illinois, is 
the daughter of Mary F. Nixon- 
Roulet (author and former con- 
tributor to THe CaTHOLIC WorLD) 
and Dr. Alfred de Roulet. Her first 
contribution to these pages was 
“The Little Wooden Bowl” in May, 
1921. She has also contributed to 
America, The Ave Maria, The Mag- 
nificat, The Queen’s Work, and 
The New World. 


THOMAS H. Foster (“Voices”) is 
a graduate of St. Ignatius College, 
San Francisco. He is the author of 
the poem, “Via Crucis,” which ap- 
peared in our issue of February, 
1924. 


CaryL CoLeMAN (“A Forgotten 
Convert’), of Pelham Manor, New 
York, is himself a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. He is the author of 
numerous articles on Christian art, 
archeology, ecclesiology, iconog- 
raphy, and kindred subjects, pub- 
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lished in various papers and maga- 
zines, including THe CaTHOLIC 
Wor _p. 


Seumas MacManus (“Ulster”), 
the well-known Irish writer, was 
educated at a mountain school of 
Donegal. He became a schoolmaster 
and contributed verse and prose to 
various journals. He visited Amer- 
ica in 1899, and subsequently con- 
tributed to all the leading Amer- 
ican magazines. He now visits 
America every winter as a lecturer. 


J. Corson MILLER (“The Master- 
Poet”), a frequent contributor to 
Tue CatHo.tic Wor ;p, is a Catholic 
poet of distinction whose work has 
been published in leading period- 
icals, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
He lives in Buffalo, and was edu- 
cated at Canisius College in that 
city. Mr. Miller’s first book, Veils 


of Samite, published in 1922, is on 
the syllabus of the schools in Buf- 


falo. His work is also represented 
in various anthologies. 


SuHane Lesuie (“King Henry the 
Sixth of England”), distinguished 
writer and Editor of The Dublin 
Review, is descended from Bishop 
John Leslie, of Clogher, Raphoe, 
and the Isles. He was educated at 
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Eton, Cambridge (M.A.), and the 
University of Paris, and was con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith in 1908. 
Mr. Leslie is a writer on Irish, liter- 
ary, and classical subjects. His 
works include The Life of Cardinal 
Manning, The End of the Chapter, 
Doomsland, The Oppidan, The Life 
of Sir Mark Sykes. 


JosepH BracKEN (“Examining 
the National Conscience’) is an 
Irish writer and a new contributor 
to our pages. He was educated at 
Presentation and Christian Broth- 
ers’ schools, and also at Blackrock 
College, Dublin. 


KATHARINE Brusu (“Old-Fash- 
ioned House”), another new con- 
tributor to our pages, lives in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, where, as she tells 
us, she combines the business of be- 
ing a housewife with that of writ- 
ing verses, newspaper articles, and 
short stories. 


ARABEL Mou.tton-Barrett (“The 
Star-Child”), after an absence of 
some years, returns to the pages of 
Tue CatHotic WorxLp with an ex- 
quisite story that is sure to delight 
our readers. Miss Barrett is a niece 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. She 
lives in Kingston, Jamaica. 





Mew Books. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid. Vol.I. By Frederick J. Zwierlein: 
—The Pope. By Jean Carrére. Translated by Arthur Chambers.—What Be- 
comes of the Dead? By J. P. Arendzen, D.D.—A Retreat for Nuns. By Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P.—A Link between Flemish Mystics and English Martyrs. By C. S. 
Durrant.—Letters of Rosa Luxemburg. Edited by Luise Kautsky.—Cardinal 
Newman. By Bertram Newman.—Hesperides. By Ridgely Torrence.—Catholic 
Liturgy. By Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B.—Sainte-Beuve. By Lewis F. Mott.— 
The Hymn of Life. By Canon De Baets. Translated by Alan G. McDougall.— 
H. L. Mencken. By Ernest Boyd.—Social Problems and Agencies. Edited by 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J.—Adventures in Criticism. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid. By Frederick J. Zwierlein. 
Rochester: The Art Print Shop. 
Vol. I. $3.00. 


The first volume of the Life of 
Bishop McQuaid is devoted, for the 
most part, to a detailed history of 


Rochester prior to the Bishop’s 
coming—1803 to 1868. Father 
Zwierlein, trained in the best tra- 
ditions of Louvain, has written a 
most interesting story of the begin- 
nings of Catholicity in Northern 
New York. It took seventeen years 
for the few Catholics of Rochester 
to found their first parish, but from 
1820 onwards, its history has been 
the history of a continuous growth 
under most able leadership. Father 
Zwierlein describes, in minute de- 
tail, the labors of Rochester’s pio- 
neer bishops, priests, and laymen. 
He tells of the foundations of the 
various parishes, their financial 
struggles, their charities, their 
schools, their successful combating 
of the evils of trusteeism, and their 
strong defense against the anti- 
Catholic attacks of Native-Amer- 
icans and Know-Nothings; he gives 
us good portraits of Bishops Du- 


and Mc- 
Farnan, 


bois, Hughes, Timon, 
Closkey, of Fathers 
O’Reilly, and Raffeiner. 

Our one criticism of this histor- 
ical sketch is that it includes too 
many unimportant details. They 
might well be recorded in the an- 
nals of a local parish, but they are 
out of place in a sober, general his- 
tory. We are not at all interested 
in the exact amount of moneys 
gathered together at a local church 
fair or picnic; in the exact amount 
of groceries distributed by a local 
branch of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society; in the exact wages paid by 
the Sisters of an orphanage to a 
tailor or a carpenter. 

The records of the Bishop’s child- 
hood are most incomplete. We are 
not even certain whether he was 
born in 1823 or 1825. We know 
that his father was killed in a 
brawl in 1832. Three months after- 
ward, young McQuaid was rescued 
from the hands of a cruel step- 
mother, and sent by a neighbor to 
the Sisters of Charity in the Prince 
Street Orphan Asylum, New York 
City. Here he remained for seven 
years under the kindly care of 
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Mother Elizabeth Boyle, the first 
superior and founder of the New 
York Sisters of Charity. The 
Bishop always held her in grateful 
remembrance; writing of her to 
Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan 
seventy-five years later, he says, 
“To her I owe my vocation, and, 
without her help, I could never have 
found my way to the priesthood.” 

Apparently nothing is known of 
young McQuaid’s student life at 
Chambly College, Canada (1839- 
1843), or of his seminary life at 
Fordham, New York (1843-1848). 
These years are passed over in ab- 
solute silence. It is strange that a 


man so devoted to the cause of 
Catholic education would have left 
no record whatever of his own 
school days. 

Father McQuaid was ordained in 
1848 by Archbishop Hughes, who 
at once appointed him assistant in 


a small country parish in Madison, 
N. J. The pastor resigned within 
four months, and his young curate, 
broken in health, succeeded him. 
The Madison parish in those days 
comprised three whole counties, 
Morris, Sussex, and Warren, and 
parts of two others, Union and Es- 
sex; this meant the care of some 
hundreds of souls scattered among 
thirty different towns and villages. 

In 1853 Dr. Bayley, the former 
president of Fordham, was made 
Bishop of Newark. The same 
Father Senez who had resigned the 
parish in Madison, now resigned 
his pastorate of St. Patrick’s, New- 
ark. The Bishop appointed Father 
McQuaid rector, and he became, for 
fifteen years, the Bishop’s chief ad- 
viser. He says himself that he ren- 
dered the Bishop “services as de- 
voted and interested as it was pos- 
sible for them to be. I never ex- 
pected an acknowledgment or re- 
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ward, and I never received any. 
My being Bishop of Rochester is 
through no act of his.” 

Whether this be the fact or not, 
this letter is characteristic of the 
man. He had a very exalted idea 
of his own capacity to rule and to 
organize, and bitterly resented any 
questioning of the part he played 
in any good work. He was very 
much incensed when anyone at- 
tempted to deprive him of the credit 
of founding Seton Hall College and 
Seminary, and of introducing the 
Sisters of Charity into the Diocese 
of Newark. As Vicar-General 
(1866-68) he ruled with an iron 
hand, especially when the Bishop 
was abroad, and he was “a terror 
to delinquents,” clerical and lay. 
He was ever a man of strong likes 
and dislikes, and rarely could enter 
into the minds of those who did not 
see eye to eye with him. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and had the 
respect, if not the affection, of his 
fellow priests. The volume closes 
with a panegyric of Father Mc- 
Quaid by Father McNulty, who 
voiced the congratulations of the 
Newark clergy at the news of their 
Vicar-General’s appointment to the 
newly created diocese of Rochester. 

Father Zwierlein has drawn his 
material from the newspaper files 
of over a hundred years, from the 
diocesan archives of New York, 
Buffalo, Newark, and Baltimore, and 
from the letters kept by the Sisters 
of Charity at Convent Station, New 
Jersey, and Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
aims at writing an objective history, 
not skimping unpleasant facts, and 
not omitting patent scandals. There 
is little in the present volume thal 
will be questioned by men who dif- 
fered toto celo from the militant, 
aggressive Bishop. The second and 
third volumes will, without doubt, 
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open up many an old controversy, 
the details of which have been writ- 
ten from a different viewpoint and 
studied from a different angle. 

B. L. C. 


The Pope. By Jean Carrére. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Chambers. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson and Co. 18s. 
The “Roman Question,” as the 

question of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty is called, finds excep- 
tionally clear treatment in _ this 
“synthetic essay on the Eternal 
City,” as the author himself styles 
his work. That question is pre- 
sented only after the historical 
background of Rome and the Pa- 
pacy is summarized in a masterly 
fashion. 

The lively, brilliant, and alluring 
way in which the thesis is developed 
evokes in the reader an avidity such 
as he would experience in the pe- 
rusal of a masterpiece of fiction. 
The book holds the mind enchanted 
and convinced. The many years of 
the author’s life spent at the heart 
of Catholicity have not only enam- 
ored him of Rome, but have also 
afforded him opportunity of close 
study of the “Roman Question.” 
His many years as correspondent of 
Le Temps have no doubt helped to 
create the intense vividness of his 
style; a style slightly marred here 
and there by unnecessary repeti- 
tions, and by the proof reader’s or 
the printer’s mangling of Latin quo- 
tations. 

To embrace, in one volume, the 
story of Rome, the city of the 
world, first pagan and then Chris- 
tian; the account of the character 
of Peter, of whom the author makes 
a unique and delightful defense in 
view of the “denial”; the history 
of the various conflicts between 
Peter and Cesar from the day of 
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Nero down to the present; and a 
detailed study of the “Roman Ques- 
tion” in relation to the rights of the 
Papacy and the rights of Italy;— 
to do this necessitates, at least 
in places, very summary treat- 
ment. Yet there is a distinct ad- 
vantage in this panoramic view be- 
cause it affords at a glance the his- 
torical continuity of Christian 
Rome and the unbroken relation- 
ship of the Papacy with the Eternal 
City. To anyone, for example, to- 
tally lacking in knowledge of the 
situation, no one volume could 
serve so well as this in the way of 
a comprehensive and logical intro- 
duction. 

Perhaps the most valuable part 
of the work, though we would not 
wish to dispense with any part, is 
that which treats of the attitude of 
the Italian people and the Italian 
press on the “Roman Question.” 
In summing up this attitude, the 
author says: “On the one hand, 
Italian public opinion, at least that 
of the advance guard, recognizes 
through the influential press, pop- 
ular, democratic, and patriotic: 1. 
That the necessary sovereignty of 
the Pope is not assured by the ‘Law 
of Guarantees,’ now out of date; 
2. That real sovereignty must be 
based on territory, whether ‘only a 
centimetre square,’ as some say, or 
the ‘Apostolic palaces’ as others 
say; 3. That the new Italy can per- 
fectly well grant this necessary ter- 
ritory without affecting or dimin- 
ishing the sovereignty and honor 
of the State.” 

All this indicates a wonderful 
change and a wonderful advance 
since the days of Pope Pius IX. 

On the part of the Church the au- 
thor claims: “She wants a bit of 
territory henceforward inalienable, 
constituting for her a full and com- 
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plete sovereignty, without any in- 
terference or any protection from 
any other State whatsoever.” Ina 
word, the “Roman Question” is be- 
ing studied calmly—a great step in 
itself; it is not settled but the hope 
of settlement looms large. Intel- 
lectual profit, apologetic interest, 
mental enjoyment, all advise the 
reading of this worthy and illumi- 
nating book. T. F. B. 


What Becomes of the Dead? By J. P. 
Arendzen, D.D. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.80. 

Those who already possess Dr. 
Arendzen’s little book, The Gospels, 
which should be in every Catholic 
library, even the smallest, will know 
that he is a man of vast erudition, 
and possessed of an unusual facil- 
ity in transferring his information 
to his readers in a pleasant, easy 
manner. In this much needed book 
they will find the same characteris- 
tics, and it is much to be hoped that 
it will have a large sale in America. 
For the subjects with which it deals 
are just those which non-Catholics 
find hardest to understand, and of 
which—honesty obliges one to ad- 
mit—many Catholics are terribly 
ignorant. Eschatology, to use the 
long term, relates to the state of 
existence of the soul after death. 
A certain number of things have 
been revealed to us on this subject, 
and the Church has given further 
guidance in various definitions and 
condemnations, and all of these, to- 
gether with the answers to a num- 
ber of questions constantly coming 
before Catholics, are here to be 
found in plain language. 

What does your Church say 
about the state of unbaptized in- 
fants? They are all in hell, aren’t 
they? Why does your Church con- 
demn spiritualistic séances? Is it 
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because she is afraid that you may 
learn the truth? What about the 
millions of heathens—are they all 
going to suffer eternal punishment? 
What about Masses for the dead, 
and indulgences, and purgatory? 
All these and many more questions 
which are (surely it must be every- 
body’s experience) constantly being 
put by inquiring persons not of our 
Faith, find here their appropriate 
and adequate replies. 

And others which we ask our- 
selves, sometimes trembling to do 
so—shall I know and recognize 
those I have loved in this world if 
we are all fortunate enough to meri 
a share in the Beatific Vision? Am 
I always to be cut off from that in- 
nocent existence which terminated 
before it was born and could be bap- 
tized? What exactly am I to think 
of existence in heaven and what 
does it mean? Still more, what of 
that time in purgatory which I 
know very well that I merit? For 
the month of November there can 
hardly be any more suitable read- 
ing and we can commend this book 
as one which will satisfy every 
reader. It is described as being 
written for priests and laymen, and 
at least one layman—no theologian 
—can testify to the great satisfac- 
tion which he has had in reading 
it. B. C. A. W. 


A Retreat for Nuns. By Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P. Washington: The 
Apostolic Mission House. $2.25. 
A companion to the author's 

highly prized Retreat for Priests, 

this volume is designed for retreat- 
masters, “especially parish priests 

. well-informed as they are of 
the virtues of the Sisters . . . deeply 
interested in the Sister’s spiritual 
welfare. I trust that this volume 
will serve as a manual for them in 
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conducting these periodical spir- 
itual exercises, for which they 
would be found quite competent if 
they could but be induced to make 
the venture.” This noble and char- 
acteristic saying will not only bind 
the hearts of parish priests closer 
and closer to the most distinguished 
and beloved of all American mis- 
sionaries, but will doubtless encour- 
age many to follow his suggestion. 
Those who do so will find in the 
first four chapters such concrete 
and practical advice as will remove 
all hesitation or diffidence. Here is 
an acknowledged expert and spe- 
cialist giving a missionary clinic— 
actually doing the thing before your 
eyes, while all the time dropping 
the plainest and most useful hints, 
warnings, and directions. Few 


masters have ever attempted this 
thing in any language, and not one 
has accomplished it with greater 


success than Father Elliott. 

The author hopes, too, that 
priests and Sisters may use this 
volume, at least for a help, in re- 
treats for sodalities, and for their 
own retreats, when privately made. 
Hence, besides the hints, directions, 
and rules of technique for the 
preacher, there are twenty-six ser- 
mons on the subjects’ usually 
treated during such spiritual exer- 
cises—all substantial, sensible, and 
unhackneyed, with plenty of cun- 
ningly applied Scripture and shock. 

There is a quality in Father El- 
liott’s work hardly to be found in 
equal measure in any other spir- 
itual writing in English. He al- 
ways comes to close grips with life, 
its facts, problems, and actions. At 
times there is something almost 
primitive—dare I use the word 
“savage”?—in his downright con- 
demnation and frankness (never 
wanting in delicacy, however), and 
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his diagnosing of a case or a situa- 
tion has the impersonality and re- 
lentlessness of fate itself. His liter- 
ary style is also unique. At times 
it “packs a wicked wallop,” as the 
sports writers say, and again it can 
be gentle and soft as the lament of 
mourning doves or the chanting of 
nuns in their chapel. It is a style 
that may make his works literary 
classics, just as his high spiritual 
quality, his hard truth-telling, his 
austere ideals of conduct are sure 
to make his books ascetic and reli- 
gious classics. a. Se 


A Link Between Flemish Mystics 
and English Martyrs. By C. S. 
Durrant. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $5.25. 

It may seem a far cry from Flem- 
ish mystics of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and English martyrs of the 
sixteenth to the Paulists in modern 
America. Nevertheless the very 
qualities in the Flemish mystical 
teachers which led Cardinal 
Bourne to recommend their lives 
and doctrine to Catholic readers in 
England show a decided affinity 
with the spirituality of Father 
Hecker. These qualities also sug- 
gest the suitability of these writers 
to the needs of American Catholics 
who, like their English brethren, 
have “perchance been kept too far 
from the Master’s feet by over- 
systematic tracing of the avenues of 
approach.” True mysticism must 
in its essence be the same every- 
where and at all times, but the pres- 
entation of its teaching may assume 
very diverse forms, some of them 
more adapted to a certain nation or 
period than others. There can be 
little doubt that the distinctive 
traits of the Flemish mystics— 
their freedom from complex and 
multiplied rules, their simple, affec- 
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tionate warmth, and their appeal to 
the ordinary man—render them 
more acceptable to our racial char- 
acter than many of the great 
“Latin” mystics. The eminently 
practical nature of this fourteenth- 
century mysticism, and its insist- 
ence on service as the fruit and the 
test of piety, strike a sympathetic 
chord in the American mind. 
Blessed John Ruysbroeck’s advice to 
one of his spiritual daughters that 
“were she rapt to the highest heaven 
in ecstasy and learned that a sick 
person had need of her, she should 
awake from her ecstasy and hasten 
to render the service required,” 
might have been uttered by Father 
Hecker. 

A link between the great Flemish 
teachers and religious founders of 
the fourteenth century and the Eng- 
lish martyrs was provided by the 
various communities of exiled Eng- 


lish and Irish Catholics established 


in Flanders during the era of 
persecution. These communities 
mostly adopted some form of the 
Rule of the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine and so carried on the 
tradition of the Brothers of the 
Common Life. 

The present work makes us real- 
ize how great was the loss to the 
Church during the Reformation pe- 
riod in the apostasy of the Northern 
nations, with their distinctive racial 
qualities and_ their particular 
forms of spirituality. It is to be 
hoped that the interest in these 
mystics and in the saints and mar- 
tyrs who followed in their steps will 
become more widespread among 
English-speaking Catholics. This 
book does a noble share of work to 
this end by its thoroughness and 
research as well as by the attractive 
way in which its material is 
handled. G. D. M. 
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Letters of Rosa Luxemburg. Edited 
by Luise Kautsky. New York: 
Robert H. McBride & Co. $2.50. 
This is a significant and an im- 

portant book. It accomplishes a 
real purpose for the student of cur- 
rent history and of modern social- 
istic movements—it reveals the un- 
official mind of one of the most 
widely known leaders of revolt, a 
true high priestess of Marxian so- 
cialism. People whose philosophy 
of life is diametrically opposed to 
the materialistic doctrines of the 
Luxemburg school—all, in fact, 
whose belief rests on the founda- 
tions of Christian teaching—should 
read works of this sort, if they hope 
to know the truth about their op- 
ponents, if they wish to really un- 
derstand the mettle of the minds 
that they are combating. 

Rosa Luxemburg had a _ fine 
mind; her letters reveal her as a 
brilliant woman of, at times, almost 
exquisile sensibilities. In _ that 
fact lies the secret of her life. Read- 
ing this book one comes to the con- 
clusion that here is the example, 
par excellence, of idealism gone 
mad. Not that Rosa Luxemburg 
was mad, in the sense of being in- 
sane; far from it. But she was a 
theorist, an idealist of such an ex- 
treme degree that she became, in- 
evitably, a fanatic. She had brains, 
she had power and force. There 
are many such in the camps of the 
radical thinkers of the day. There 
is the point, and there is the value, 
of a work of this kind; a side view, 
a real insight, into the workings of 
“red” psychology is given us, 4 
view which we ought to be glad to 
get. Only fools in a contest dis 
count the strength of their antag- 
onists. The social movements of 
our time more and more resolve 
themselves into one vast and clear- 
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cut contest between materialism 
and Christianity. Christian think- 
ers, champions of Christian philos- 
ophy, have an obligation on them to 
study the resources, the mentality, 
the strength, of those whom they 
would refute, and, if possible, con- 
vince. The reading of a volume like 
this offers them one such, and a 
very fruitful, opportunity. c. P. 


Cardinal Newman. By Bertram New- 
man. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Newman—who states in his 
preface that he is not related to the 
great Cardinal—calls his work “a 
biographical and literary study.” 
As a matter of fact, it is primarily 
biographical and secondarily liter- 
ary, for Mr. Newman recounts the 
story of the Cardinal’s life, pausing 
now and then to discuss or appraise 
his most important literary work of 
a given period. The final chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of “New- 
man as a Man of Letters.” 

Mr. Newman displays discrimi- 
nating sympathy as a biographer, 
delicate insight as a critic, and an 
almost Scottish shrewdness in both 
capacities. For example, he sug- 
gests that Loss and Gain “enables 
us to estimate the effort which it 
must have cost Newman to repress 
his astonishing powers of satire as 
much as he did.” Speaking of 
“Wisdom and Innocence,” the ser- 
mon upon which Kingsley based 
his attack on Newman, he remarks: 
“It glorified a sort of meekness 
which its author, to do him justice, 
was far from displaying himself.” 
He says much in little when he calls 
Manning “the greatest ecclesiastical 
statesman” and Newman “the great- 
est religious genius” of the age. 

Mr. Newman looks at the Car- 
dinal with admiring but not with 
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idolatrous eyes, which twinkle now 
and then as he touches on his idio- 
syncrasies. He states candidly va- 
rious criticisms leveled against 
Newman as teacher, as thinker, as 
destroyer of Canon Kingsley, and 
his comments are models. of 
shrewdness and good sense. Mr. 
Newman has written a book which 
the general reader will find an ad- 
mirable “literary life” and which 
the confirmed devotee of Newman 
will be glad to add to his collec- 
tion. S. 


Hesperides. By Ridgely Torrence. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75. 

That Mr. Torrence is a poet, none 
will deny. His verse is full of 
music; his diction exquisite, soar- 
ing oftentimes to noble heights; and 
there is much thought, but thought 
that is vague and obscure. This 
seems to be the outstanding fault— 
and a most serious one—in the 
book. Is it because Mr. Torrence 
is striving for the Summum Bonum 
—God? Such appears to be the 
case. From the very beginning to 
the very end of the book, there is 
a longing, an ardent spiritual one; 
one which, however, never gets 
anywhere; and the Catholic re- 
viewer puts the volume down with 
real regret, that the poet was unable 
to see more clearly the significance 
of the things of earth, and of God. 
All the sadness and futility of life 
are depicted in these pages, but the 
key to solve them is missing. The 
doors of the Kingdom of God re- 
main closed, and we are left blindly 
groping in the dark. 

The finest poem in the book is 
the oft-quoted “Eye-Witness.” In 
it Our Lord is treated with rever- 
ence and love. This is the poet’s 
chef-d’ceuvre. Two other poems, 





“Santa Barbara Beach” and “Even- 
song,” are poignantly lovely. Such 
lines as the following are the de- 
light of poets and proclaim Mr. 
Torrence’s right to stand in their 
shining ranks: “Earth was curving 
into May,” “My heart went open 
like an apple sliced,” “Beauty like a 
briar-flower,” and “When noon is 
bluest.” The book closes with a 
series of poems entitled “Rituals for 
the Events of Life,” and are frankly 
pagan. They rather spoil than en- 


hance the value of Mr. Torrence’s 
é& & @ 


collection. 


Catholic Liturgy. Its Fundamental 
Principles. By the Very Rev. 
Gaspar Lefébvre, O.S.B. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.25. 
Catholic liturgy is the worship or- 

ganized by the Church; it is the 

external expression in words and 
actions of the doctrines of the 

Church established by Christ Our 

Lord to teach all men. “The most 

authentic, imposing and popular 

expression of religion,” quotes the 
author (page 109), “is not found in 
theology, which is not intended for 
the people, nor even in the cate- 
chism which children learn by 
heart. Religion as a concrete real- 
ity must be more accessible. Man 
is made of matter as well as of 
mind, and therefore religion must 
appeal to his senses in order that 
it may enter into his life, and little 
by little elevate and supernatural- 
ise it. This marvel has been ac- 
complished by the Christian reli- 
gion through its liturgical festivals, 
and we no longer notice it because 
it is always before our eyes.” Here, 
then, is the field explored in Dom 

Lefébvre’s excellent book. It is an 

exposition of the content of the of- 

ficial prayer and ceremonial of the 

Church. 
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Pope Pius X. wrote (November 
11, 1903), “Public worship is the 
primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit, and the 
faithful will be filled with this spirit 
only in proportion as they actively 
participate in the sacred mysteries 
and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church” (page 13). The 
learned Benedictine shows us how 
the Church, through this public and 
solemn prayer, adores each of the 
Three Divine Persons, how she ex- 
presses her doctrine of Sacrifice 
and Sacraments, how she honors 
legitimately the Blessed Virgin, the 
Angels, and the Saints. There are 
chapters explaining the Missal, “the 
eminently liturgical book,” and the 
Divine Office; the latter certainly is 
not sufficiently well known by the 
laity. 

Indeed, there are stores of in- 
formation in this book for everyone 
on a variety of subjects that form 
an intimate part of daily Catholic 
life. The charge is often made 
that Catholics do not understand 
their own religion; one who feels 
that there is any truth in that accu- 
sation in his case ought to read 
Catholic Liturgy. Even the well-in- 
formed will profit by gaining a 
deeper knowledge of the signif- 
icance of much that perhaps has 
passed unnoticed. We owe a debt 
to the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
Abbey for their many excellent 
English translations, of which this 
is not the least valuable. J. 1. M. 


Sainte-Beuve. By Lewis Freeman 
Mott. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $5.00. 

“In France in this century,” 
wrote Taine, Sainte-Beuve “has 
been one of the five or six most 
useful servants of the human 
mind.” A man meeting the test 
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thus indicated may fairly be called 
great. His value, the imperfections 
sloughing off with time, remains. 
Sainte-Beuve admired Goethe as the 
last of the Olympians. We in turn 
may look back to the Frenchman 
as a bulwark of good judgment and 
humanity, and with equal truth 
call him the last of the great critics. 

In appearance Sainte-Beuve was 
striking but abnormal, suggesting 
to an observer, when “dressed up” 
and making the usual calls in can- 
didacy for the Academy, the school- 
master or country notary. His emi- 
nent success included its liberal 
share of hardships of circumstance 
and misfortune, and was clearly 
deserved. In his time, as now, he 


was almost universally regarded as 
the greatest literary critic of a na- 
tion of critics. His central work is 
a history of Port Royal, a study that 
occupied him almost from youth 
until the latter years of a full life. 


While he never achieved the Faith, 
and was increasingly inclined to- 
ward tolerance because of a certain 
skepticism, he held in deep respect 
religious thinkers and truly noble 
natures, who alone understood the 
soul of man. His own efforts are 
mostly directed toward a portrayal 
of the character of the person in 
question—not, as in the case of 
Taine or Renan, a tracing of the 
march of abstract ideas. His char- 
acters are human entities, alive. 
And everywhere may be felt the 
alert, vigorous, fertile mind, a style 
vivacious, brilliant, fresh. He 
thinks, writes as one speaking, and 
shuns declamation. 

Because of his many-sidedness 
Sainte-Beuve is a difficult man to 
capture in a biography. Professor 
Mott’s study, the first aiming at 
thoroughness, has solid merit. It 
lures one to repeated readings. 


Sainte-Beuve was in the midst of 
every contemporary intellectual 
movement; a close friend of Victor 
Hugo, intimate of Chateaubriand, of 
Madame Récamier, he had more or 
less close associations with every 
notable author of his time. To 
many he was “Uncle Beuve.” His 
vast energies, applied with felicity 
to innumerable tasks, achieved 
something akin to perfection. Mr. 
Mott’s book is the more animated 
because of frequent quotations, 
happily chosen. To follow the ca- 
reer of Sainte-Beuve, with what- 
ever reservations, is a delight and 
a benefit more than commensurate 
with the labor of reading. J. E. J. 


The Hymn of Life. By Canon M. De 
Baets. Translated by Alan G. 
McDougall. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.25. 

A learned theologian, Vicar Gen- 
eral of Ghent and for many years 
professor at the University of Lou- 
vain, has given us a book of rare 
beauty and of deep penetration into 
the manifold manifestations of life 
as seen in the realms of plant and 
animal and in the realms of the 
senses, of love, of family life, and 
of the mind. The unity and con- 
sistency, the symmetry and beauty, 
which are traceable throughout all 
the manifold phases of created life 
have moved and thrilled the author. 
They have inspired his tongue and 
pen. And they have crystallized 
into this exquisite prose canticle 
which certainly will affect and thrill 
the heart of many a reader. 

The goal towards which the au- 
thor takes his reader does not lie, 
however, within the bounds of the 
mysterious operations of mere cre- 
ated life. It lies beyond it in the 
realm of ultimate reasons, in God, 
the first and final source of all life. 
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Here the Christian revelation is 
drawn upon and is made to reveal 
glimpse after glimpse of a glorious 
vision of the operations of the su- 
pernatural and divine life. And 
this new vision coalesces with the 
former. We see the secret interre- 
lations, the hidden ways, the most 
ingenious channels which an infin- 
itely loving God has devised for 
sharing His divine life with His 
creatures. And coming as an echo, 
an answer, a reflex picture of this 
vision, we are made to see and feel 
the need and the thirst of all crea- 
tion for its Author, and of all man- 
kind for the life which was mani- 
fested in Christ, the Living Bread 
which came down from heaven to 
give life to the world. The vision, 
though at present seen. only 
“through a glass darkly,” gives 
promise and assurance of participa- 
tion and communion with the ulti- 
mate source of life in its divine full- 
ness. T. Cc. P. 


By Ernest Boyd. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & 


H. L. Mencken. 


Co. $1.00. 

This is Mr. Boyd’s own contribu- 
tion to the series entitled “Modern 
American Writers,” of which he is 
the general editor. It is a well-writ- 
ten, representative, and stimulating 
set of books, and Mr. Boyd’s is as- 
suredly not the least noteworthy of 
the lot. 

Comment and interpretation are 
grouped under three headings: 
“The American,” “The Philos- 
opher,” and “The Critic.” It is Mr. 
Boyd's belief that Mr. Mencken pre- 
sents “the inspiring and fascinating 
spectacle of a real American, as dis- 
tinct from the modern ex-European 
substitute, known as a one hundred 
per cent American. In America he 
lives, moves, and has his being, less 
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troubled by alien ideas and inter- 
ests than any other prominent pub- 
licist in the United States today.” 
This is unquestionably true; but 
there is another aspect of Mr. 
Mencken’s Americanism to which 
Mr. Boyd pays less attention—the 
truculent Puritan zeal with which 
he has drummed for converts to his 
anti-Puritan thesis. I believe that 
it was Mr. Edmund Wilson who 
first noted, many years ago, that 
Mr. Mencken essentially possesses 
the temperament and evangelical 
ardor characteristic of the hot-gos- 
peler. 

Mr. Boyd’s outline of Mr. 
Mencken’s position as critic and 
philosopher is just and illuminat- 
ing. It will take, perhaps, a longer 
space and a more subtle pen to in- 
vestigate the matter of Mr. Menck- 
en’s astonishing deficiencies, zsthelt- 
ic and metaphysical. Taken in con- 
junction with his known honesty 
and his known devotion to beauty, 
they constitute one of the challeng- 
ing paradoxes of our time, and the 
last word will not have been said 
on Mr. Mencken until they are dealt 
with. In the meantime, Mr. Boyd's 
excellent little positive summary 
should have a real place in that 
process of widening appreciation of 
the sturdy and bellicose author of 
Prejudices which one perceives g0- 
ing on all about one. M. K. 


Social Problems and Agencies. Ed- 
ited by Henry S. Spalding, SJ. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50. 
Father Spalding in this volume 

has edited a very valuable collection 

of articles on some of the chief so- 
cial problems of the United States 
and the more important agencies 
that have been established to meet 
them. For the most part, the ar- 
ticles are original contributions for 
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this volume, written by men and 
women who are taking part in the 
solution of the problems they dis- 
cuss, or who occupy positions of 
importance in the agencies of which 
they treat. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions, one dealing with social prob- 
lems and the other dealing with so- 
cial agencies. In the section on so- 
cial problems, Father Spalding 
takes up such topics as immigra- 
tion, Americanization, housing, co- 
operation, profit sharing, social set- 
tlements, a living wage, the eight- 
hour day, unemployment, crime 
and punishment, labor banks, and 
the narcotic peril. Among the or- 


ganizations treated in the second 
section of the volume are the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the 
Red Cross National Health Council, 
the Immigrant Publication Society, 


the Children’s Bureau, the Big 
Brother and Big Sister Federations, 
and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
of America. 

A further indication of the con- 
tents of the volume may be gleaned 
from describing one or two of the 
chapters. The article on the eight- 
hour day, for example, was written 
by Leo A. Keller, Statistician of the 
Department of Statistics and Re- 
search of the United Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers. The chap- 
ler takes up eight-hour laws in the 
United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, the efficiency of the eight- 
hour day, physical injury resulting 
from excessive work, and the social 
effects resulting from the long day. 
At the close of the chapter, there is 
given a list of fifteen topics for 
further discussion on the question 
and an able bibliography for addi- 
tional reading. 


Topics for discussion and a bib- 
liography are given at the close of 
each chapter of the volume to make 
it especially helpful to classes and 
study clubs. The volume is strongly 
recommended to librarians and 
could well be used in seminaries, 
colleges, and even in the higher 
classes in high schools for class 
work. R. A. MCG. 


Adventures in Criticism. By Sir 
Arthur  Quiller-Couch. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In Adventures in Criticism Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch has given us 
a sample of his rare erudition in 
the field of literature, and our 
thoughts go back once more to the 
days when a book issued by “Q,” 
for long the only designation by 
which we knew him, would be 
hailed with pleasure by the reading 
public. When we read such stories 
as his “Hocken and Hunken,” “The 
Adventures of Harry Revel,” or any 
other of his entertaining romances, 
or when we perused his Poems and 
Ballads, the whimsical humor of 
these writings made us forget that 
in a very different mood their au- 
thor was a serious professor, so 
serious, in fact, that he was given 
the King Edward Chair of English 
Literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The present book is principally 
a republication of a series of liter- 
ary essays in the nature of criticism 
and review written during the 
years 1892-1895 for the columns of 
The Speaker, and first published in 
book form in 1896, with the excep- 
tion of a few essays of a later date. 
When it is remembered that Sir 
Arthur was born in 1863, it is inter- 
esting to observe the extraordinary 
amount of reading, which he has 
displayed in his work at a compar- 
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atively early age, coupled with a 
memory which is no less prodigious. 

As an addition to the literary 
treasure house the book has its lim- 
itations. It belongs distinctly to 
what its author calls the “aristoc- 
racy of letters,” and the reader, who 
dallies with the ordinary reviewing 
literature and literary criticism will 
find but little comfort in its peru- 
sal, except he is prepared for more 
strenuous exercise. Sir Arthur’s 
style as a story-teller is very differ- 
ent from his method of analyzing 
literature, and, when his pen dis- 
sects the latter, it frequently as- 
sumes somewhat the characteristics 
of Chesterton (without the two in 
the least being alike), in as much as 
the sense at times becomes ambigu- 
ous through unusual language, and 
it requires exertion on the part of 
the reader to grasp fully the in- 
tended meaning. 

Sir Arthur’s Adventures refer 
mostly to incidents, to men and 
women, and to publications belong- 
ing to Queen Victoria’s England to- 
wards the close of her illustrious 
reign. If you have lived in Eng- 
land during those days and followed 
the course of events in the world 
of arts and letters, you wil! more 
especially appreciate them. But at 
all events you will enjoy reading 
such essays as his comparison be- 
tween Scott and Burns, or between 
the two Kingsleys, or his papers on 
Robert Louis Stevenson, for you 
will remember that he was the one 
selected to write the end to St. lves, 
which Stevenson left unfinished. 
Nor can you afford to miss his en- 
tertaining chapters on “The Poor 
Little Penny Dreadful,” the “Atti- 
tude of the Public towards Letters,” 
and the chapter about “Ibsen’s 


Peer Gynt” in which he takes issue 
with the Norwegian’s great critic 
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and translator, William Archer, on 
a question which becomes highly 
interesting from Sir Arthur’s point 
of view. 
It is superfluous to say thal as 
a series of literary efforts the book 
ranks among the best of its kind. 
Whether it will prove of any prac- 
tical value to the younger students 
of the present generation is an- 
other matter, but it will at all times 
afford good entertainment to the 
cultured and inquisitive reader. 
Cc. M. W. 


Shorter Notices—The series of 
“Orchard Books” has been enriched 
by a new translation of St. Francis 
de Sales’ Introduction to a Devout 
Life, in which Father Allan Ross, 
of the London Oratory, lures the 
reader from point to point with all 
the charm and freshness of the 
saint’s original appeal, and a re- 
print in modern English of Richard 
Whytford’s sixteenth-century trans- 
lation of The Imitation of Christ 
from the original Latin. Dom Roger 
Hudleston has given new life to a 
devotional classic, and fresh im- 
petus to its dynamic power by of- 
fering a text of pungent spiritual 
flavor, carefully expunged of un- 
necessary archaisms and freed 
from the fetters of arresting para- 
graphs. (New York: Benziger Bros. 
$1.65 each.)—Christ in His Brethren, 
by Raoul Plus, S.J., translated by 
Irene Hernaman (Benziger. $2.25). 
In a former volume, Jn Christ Jesus, 
Father Plus wrote of the vocation 
of the Christian to live in Christ; 
in this sequel he speaks of the 
Christian’s call to labor in Christ 
for the good of his brethren. After 
nine interesting chapters on the 
laws of unity, charity, and solidar- 
ity, the author tells us our duties in 
the apostolate of work, of prayer, 
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and of suffering. It is a simple, 
thoughtful, kindly volume, far 
above the average of the modern 
output of French manuals of piety. 
Hundreds of anecdotes enliven these 
pages, which are written by a mas- 
ter of the Spiritual Exercises. 

In The Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50) Car- 
dinal De Lai has given a very com- 
plete exposition of the doctrine of 
the Real Presence. Beginning with 
the ancient prophecies and figures 
under which the Eucharist was pre- 
figured in the time before Christ, 
the author next considers the prom- 
ise by Christ and the institution at 
the Last Supper. Then follow the 
witness of the Acts, and of St. Paul, 
and the testimony of the early 
Fathers down to St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine. The three following 
chapters deal with the evidence 
from the ancient Eucharistic monu- 
ments, the sacred liturgy, and mir- 
acles. An appendix contains a ser- 
mon by Cardinal De Lai delivered 
at the Eucharistic Congress at 
Genoa, and a pen picture of that 
Congress.—We welcome the cheaper 
reprint of John L. Stoddard’s well- 
known volume, Rebuilding a Lost 
Faith (Kenedy. 60 cents), which 
was reviewed in these pages when 
it appeared some years ago, and we 
can testify to the good it has 
wrought among non-Catholics. It 
is still too costly to be given away 
in quantities. 

In Letters to an Infidel (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.25) Father 
Smith, the editor of the Denver 
Catholic Register, has written a 
crisp, snappy volume of essays on 
the problems of modern unbelief. 
He treats in popular fashion of the 
existence of God, the freedom of the 
will, miracles, faith, hell, and the 
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divinity of Christ. He forgets him- 
self once in a while, and calls his 
objector “a fool,” and “an ass,” 
which is certainly not calculated to 
win him to the Faith. But these 
are only occasional lapses. We trust 
they will be corrected in another 
edition.—Father Muntsch’s_ book, 
The Higher Life (Herder. $1.75), 
merits plenteous respect, but no en- 
thusiasm. It may be described as 
an effort to summarize the chief 
teachings of the old books of spir- 
itual reading, plus a rebuttal of the 
best-known modern antagonists, 
point by point. Perhaps the thing 
is worth trying, but certainly it can- 
not be done in an ordinary small 
octavo. The author has accom- 
plished the impossible probably as 
well as it can be done, and his work 
will no doubt be helpful to many. 
It is bright and pleasant reading.— 
The Sanctuary of Strength, by Rob- 
ert Eaton (Herder. $2.00), is a 
book of short chapters, five or six 
pages each on fifty topics, of good 
spiritual quality, well-written, and 
with some flavor and pungency. 
Amid the multitude of similar books 
this one is “different” enough to be 
worth buying and reading. The 
author’s spirit is helpful, and hope- 
ful, and admirably suited to the 
taste of the average layman. Father 
Eaton is expert in the use of Scrip- 
ture, especially the Old Testament. 

In Fifteen Hundred Years of 
Europe, by Julius E. De Vos (Chi- 
cago: The O’Donnell Press. $5.00), 
the succession of historical episodes 
is sketched broadly in a text un- 
trammeled by details; there are, 
however, monographs on the prin- 
cipal events and personages which 
describe the character of every 
epoch. The author speaks with 
clearness, perspicacity, and in ac- 
cord with much _ trustworthy ev- 
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idence. The book is a striking, liv- 
ing, impassioned foreshortening of 
centuries of autocratic Europe, 
struggling to prepare the cradle of 
democracy. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Starr, of the University of 
Chicago, it “contains an enormous 
amount of material conveniently ar- 
ranged for consultation by the busy 
man.” 

After a silence of some time Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has written a 
mystery story which holds the at- 
tention, though we fail to see at the 
end that very much of the mystery 
is solved. It is true that we learn 
at last who is responsible for the 
crimes that have mystified us, but 
the psychic phenomena that domi- 
nate the story are very far from be- 
ing explained. In spite of this— 
and perhaps because of it—The Red 
Lamp (New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.00) is a first-class piece of 
writing and the characters are won- 
derfully drawn and true to life, 
from Professor William A. Porter, 
the hero, whose journal and notes 
tell the story, to Jock his dog, who 
studiously avoids the haunted 
house, and howls in distress every 
time he is taken near it. 

Drums, by James Boyd (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50). We have admired James 
Boyd’s work as a short-story writer, 
and therefore opened this first novel 
of his on the Revolutionary War 
with the feeling that he would give 
us a finished bit of work. We have 
not been disappointed. He knows 
how to write a story that will hold 
the reader’s interest on every page; 
he can draw a portrait to the life, 
whether it be of a North Carolina 
woodsman or a London gambler at 
Brooks; he can visualize a people’s 
aspirations for liberty, and give us 
a good insight into the seventeenth- 
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century Tory viewpoint in England 
or America; he can describe to per- 
fection a horse-race, a cockfight, or 
a naval battle between the Serapis 
and the Bonhomme Richard. He 
may play with his historical ma- 
terial occasionally as a Scott or a 
Dumas, but the general picture is 
well composed, and the general ef- 
fect excellent. We look forward to 
his future books on American his- 
tory with intense interest. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind for August 8th is a Ches- 
terton number with two articles in 
his inimitable manner, on “Roman 
Converts” and “Human Progress,” 
and a final word on the process of 
his conversion. Hilaire Belloc leads 
off in the August 22d issue with 
“This Nordic Nonsense,” followed 
by Father Schwitalla on “The 
Church and the Community.” “The 
Rights and Duties of Parents” and 


“The State and the Family” are well 
treated by Most Rev. E. J. Mc- 
Carthy, D.D., and Dr. Cyril Fallon 


in the September 8th issue. A very 
gratifying index of contest winners 
from Catholic schools completes this 
number. That of September 22d is 
devoted to “Evolution,” being a 
series of points of view provoked 
by the Tennessee Anti-Evolution 
Law. (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents each.) 

A very excellent handling of Evo- 
lution is a chapter taken from a vol- 
ume by Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 

A group of fiction pamphlets, 
short stories with a purpose, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Truth Society 
(London. 5 cents each), includes 
The Underworld and Other Stories, 
by Janet L. Gordon, A Box-Tender’s 
Romance, by Theodora Kendal, Out 
of the Depths, by Rev. J. I. Lane, 
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Prinny and her Pranks, by E. Ban- 
croft-Hughes (for children), and 
The Miracle, by Mary E. Woell- 
warth. The Catholic Evidence Guild, 
by F. J. Sheed, Master C.E.G., is not 
only informative on a great apos- 
tolic movement, but lays down an 
instructive and edifying method for 
all contacts with non-Catholics. 

The Paulist Press has happily 
made available two lectures of a 
Lenten course by Very Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P.: Catholic Civiliza- 
tion and the American Republic and 
Spiritual America and Catholic Life. 
An admirable study of Extreme 
Unction, by J. B. Jaggar, S.J., is an- 
other recent publication. (5 cents 
each.) 

Jesus Christ Invites Me is the 
title under which Rev. Joseph 
Brady, A.M., S.T.L., Chaplain of the 
Cenacle, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, N. Y., will issue a series on 
vocations. The first on “The Ur- 
gency of the Call” is already at hand 
and may be obtained from the au- 
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thor (10 cents per copy, $7.50 per 
hundred). 

Franciscan Studies (August) of- 
fers its usual interesting material. 
This issue gives “The Origin and 
Development of the Franciscan 
School,” “Duns Scotus and St. 
Thomas,” “Note on the ‘Formal 
Distinction’ of Scotus,” “Note on 
the ‘Forma Corporeitatis’ of Sco- 
tus,” by Bernard Vogt, O.F.M. 
(New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 25 
cents.) 

Saint Anthony’s Almanac, pub- 
lished by the Franciscan Fathers 
of the Province of the Holy Name 
(25 cents) will be a welcome visitor 
in the Catholic home. We recom- 
mend for every child the Manna 
Almanac, truly “The Young Folks’ 
Delight” (St. Nazianz, Wis.: Society 
of the Divine Savior. 20 cents). 

In Pearls of the Pacific we visit 
the Catholic missions of Fiji, Sa- 
moa, and Tonga with Rev. William 
M. Collins, D.D. (Melbourne: The 
Advocate Press. 6d.). 
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